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INTRODUCTION 


Heinrich Holze 


The discussion on a Lutheran ecclesiology has accompanied 
the Lutheran World Federation since its foundation at Lund 
in 1947 and has always been closely related to the question 
regarding the LWF's self-understanding and its role in the 
global ecumenical context. The so-called great debate 
initiated by Peter Brunner in the early sixties as well as 
Ulrich Duchrow’s study “The Identity of the Church” of 1977 
were turning points. The present discussion is determined 
by a change in the LWF’s Constitution according to which 
the LWF henceforth defines itself as a “communion of 
churches”. Thus, an ecclesiological topic which in the late 
seventies and eighties was overshadowed by socio-ethical 
issues has once again come to the foreground. 


What lies behind the Curitiba decision? How is it rooted in 
the Bible and the Confessions? How does the church’s life 
as communion manifest itself? How does a communio/ 
koinonia ecclesiology affect the church’s mission? How can 
a Lutheran understanding of communion contribute to 
church unity, the ultimate goal of the ecumenical movement? 
And, finally, how does the Christian community relate to 
humanity as a whole? 


At its 1993 meeting in Kristiansand, Norway, the Council 
of the Lutheran World Federation requested that the 
Department for Theology and Studies (DTS) deal with the 
historical, theological and ethical aspects of an ecclesiology 
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of communio/koinonia. The following year a proposal for a 
study program foreseeing one regional church conference 
and the establishment of a theological working group was 
discussed and approved by the Council at its meeting in 
Geneva. 

The regional church conference took place in 1995 in 
Nairobi, Kenya. Under the theme “The Communion of 
Churches in the Multi-faith and Multi-cultural Setting of 
Africa” the theological and practical aspects of the 
communto/koinonia ecclesiology were analyzed with regard 
to the African churches. The conference was attended by 
the leaders of the LWF’s African member churches and the 
papers, regional reports and its result were published in, 
Communion in Africa, LWF, Geneva, 1995. 

The nomination process for the members of the working 
group was rather arduous. One of the major stumbling 
blocks had been that the churches had not heeded the 
LWF’s request to nominate women. The nomination of an 
African theologian posed a further problem: The person who 
had initially accepted the invitation canceled his participation 
only a few days prior to the first meeting and despite 
concerted efforts it was impossible to find an adequate 
replacement. The working group which met three times 
always in a slightly different composition comprised ten 
Lutheran theologians (eight men and two women) from 
Argentina, Finland, Germany, Japan, Norway and the USA. 





At its first meeting in Geneva in November 1994 the group 
dealt with the biblical, historical and contextual aspects of 
the ecclesiology of communion. Heinrich Holze opened 
the meeting with his critical assessment of the more recent 
communio/koinonia discussion entitled “Communion, an 
Ethical Challenge?”. Subsequent presentations examined 
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exegetical and historical aspects of the concept of 
communio/koinonia. Barbara Rossing read a paper on 
“Models of Koinonia in the New Testament and Early 
Church”, while Alejandro Zorzin analyzed “Luther's 
Understanding of the Church as Communion in his Early 
Pamphlets”. Rolf Schafer talked about the “Communion in 
Lutheran Ecclesiology” while Ingun Montgomery examined 
“The Understanding of the Church in the Sixteenth and the 
Early Twentieth Centuries”. Harding Meyer analyzed the 
debate on “Kirchengemeinschaft/church fellowship in 
Lutheranism, particularly in the LWF”. Dan Martensen 
examined the contextual aspects of Lutheran identity and 
communion in the ELCA and Yoshikazu Tokuzen in the 
multicultural context of Asia. 


At its second meeting in Chicago in May 1995 the group 
focused on the dogmatic, ethical and ecumenical aspects of 
the church as communion. In “The Quest for Communion” 
Christoph Schwöbel analyzed the Trinitarian foundation of 
the church. The relationship between ecclesiology and ethics 
was addressed by Günther Gassmann. In “Confession and 
Communion” he dealt with the debate on Status Confessionis. 
Risto Saarinen outlined the concept and theology of 
communion in the ecumenical dialogues and the east-west 
dialogues. Finally, Michael Root dealt with the different 
levels of communion in “Local Church, Universal Church, 
and Christian World Communion”. At its meeting in Chicago 
the group drafted a statement on communion. In order to 
compensate for the shortcomings of the group referred to 
above, the draft was sent to twenty-six persons both 
theologians and non-theologians, men and women, from the 
Northern and Southern hemispheres, who were invited to 
submit their critical comments. In addition the draft was 
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presented to and discussed by the Program Committee for 
Theology and Studies at its meeting in Windhoek in 1995. 


At its third and final meeting in Strasbourg in March 1996 
the group finalized the statement taking into account the 
readers’ comments. The statement’s original title was “The 
Lutheran Understanding of Communion — A Statement by 
the Working Group on Ecclesiology”. This statement which 
is the first contribution contained in this publication develops 
the various aspects of a communio ecclesiology in six sections. 
The introduction examines the background to the 
communio/koinonia discussion. While acknowledging that 
the concept of communio played an important role in the 
theology of the early church as well as in Luther's early 
writings it also draws our attention to the discussion’s social 
background. The theological foundation for the subsequent 
line of reasoning is laid in section two. Here, the christological 
understanding of the church as creature of the Word, the 
traditional Lutheran way of defining the church, is related 
both to God’s saving work in history and his inner divine 
life. The third section deals with the consequences of the 
understanding of the church as communion for faith and life 
together. It is stressed that a fundamental correspondence 
should exist between the foundations of communion and the 
forms of life in which communion is realized and pursued 
in local, regional, and global contexts. The fourth section 
reflects on the extent to which the concept of communion 
affects the church’s mission. It is underlined that mission is 
not limited to a spiritual task but is related to social ethics 
and the result of the fruitful relationship between gift and 
challenge. The fifth section analyzes the ecumenical 
framework of the understanding of communion. It underlines 
the spiritual dimension of communio and suggests ways in 
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which the understanding of communion can deepen the 
forms of communion within the Federation and the wider 
communion of churches. Finally, the last section deals with 
the question of how the community of Christians relates to 
humanity as a whole. The thesis here is that common threats 
require common efforts regardless of religious convictions. 


Summing-up one could say that the statement develops two 
basic aspects of the church as communion. First, the 
conviction that church as communion has a Trinitarian 
foundation. The church is not identified by itself. It is 
established through and participates in the communion of 
God by Word and sacrament. Inextricably linked to this is 
the insight that the understanding of the church as 
communion implies the call to live in accordance with this 
communion already in existence. It challenges the church 
to give expression of communion in worship, mission and 
ecumenical commitment. It is a call for cooperation with all 
people for the sake of humankind. 


Two explanatory texts have been added to the statement. 
Michael Root commented on the context of and background 
to the ecumenical discussion on communion while Joachim 
Track gives us an insight into the critical discussion of the 
statement in the Program Committee for Theology and 
Studies at its meeting in Geneva in 1996. 


The best commentary on the statement are the papers read 
and discussed by the members of the working group at its 
three meetings. These are presented here in the hope of 
encouraging a discussion on the church as communio both 
in the LWF member churches and the ecumenical movement. 


Geneva, November 1996 
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TOWARD A LUTHERAN UNDERSTANDING OF 
COMMUNION 


A CONTRIBUTION BY WORKING GROUP ON ECCLESIOLOGY 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1. “We believe in the Holy Spirit, the holy catholic church, 
the communion of saints.” In our worship, we share 
these words as an assembly (congregatio) of believers to 
confess our calling to be the church, the communion 
of saints. This communion has its foundation in the 
communion we receive in the proclamation of the 
gospel and the celebration of the sacraments. 


2. The word communio/koinonia has in recent years 
become the focus of lively reflection. For Lutherans this 
debate is rooted both in the awareness of links to the 
Early Church and in the experience of global encounter 
and fellowship in the Lutheran World Federation (LWF) 
and the ecumenical movement. As a result, the LWF 
committed itself in 1990 at its Assembly in Curitiba to 
bea “communion of churches which confess the Triune 
God, agree in the proclamation of the Word of God and 
are united in pulpit and altar fellowship” (Constitution 
of the LWF, Art. 3)'. This development is part of a wider 
understanding of communion. Communio/koinonia is 
often used to express the unity of the church across all 
time in space, the nature of life together in the local 
church, and the relationship between local churches in 
a regional and global context. 
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3. Understanding the church as koinonia can help us 
address the fragmentation of structures of community 
in our societies today. We note the loss of solidarity, and 
an increasing divide between rich and poor and between 
different groups of society, The loss of community has 
many faces in different contexts. Some experience it 
as a situation of desperate poverty and injustice, while 
others suffer personal isolation and loneliness. As a 
communion of churches we are challenged to explore 
what our communion can contribute to alleviating 
suffering and to transforming our societies. 


4. We welcome such a vision of koinonia. As an expression 
of relationship, koinonia points to the way our 
communion is rooted through Christ and the Spirit in 
the communion of the Triune God. It finds expression 
in all dimensions of Christian life: in witness, service, 
worship, and in sharing of spiritual life and economic 
and financial support. In this statement, we attempt to 
interpret koinonia from the resources of our own 
Lutheran tradition as a communion of faith, based on 
the justification of sinners and expressed in the 
proclamation and celebration of the gospel. 


5. We invite our churches further to explore the vision of 
the church as communion from our own Lutheran 
perspective. This statement is intended to support this 
process by raising and addressing a number of crucial 
issues. What does it mean to say that we are a 
communion of saints? What is the basis of this 
communion in God’s relationship to us? This question 
points to the “Foundations of communion” (II) as 
expressed in the witness of scripture and in our creedal 
and confessional traditions. What are the consequences 
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of our understanding ourselves as communion for our 
faith and life together? This question turns our attention 
to the “Forms of communion” (III) in which the 
foundations of communion are expressed and witnessed. 
In describing “Communion as mission” (IV) the 
statement seeks to express the forms of witness and 
service included in understanding the church as 
communion. What can the praxis of communion 
contribute to the unity of the church? In “Communion 
and the unity of the church” (V) the statement suggests 
ways the understanding of communion can help to 
deepen the forms of communion within the LWF and 
in the wider communion of churches. Finally, 
“Communion and the whole of humankind” (VI) places 
koinonia in the global context, identifying threats to 
communal life and exploring the promise of koinonia. 
By addressing these issues we hope to enter into 
conversation in our churches as together we seek ways 
toward deeper koinonia. 


Il. FOUNDATIONS OF COMMUNION 


6. The church is the creature of the gospel of the Triune 
God who creates, reconciles, and renews the world. By 
grace, God calls us into the communion of divine life. 
This foundation of the church in the Word of the 
Triune God is witnessed in biblical proclamations of its 
reality as koinonia. 


7. From the beginning God has addressed humans 
enabling them to find their destiny in community with 
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God, with one another, and with all creation. God 
called Israel to be a covenant people, living its life in 
communion with God. God shares the life of God's 
people and remains faithful to them, even in the face 
of human rebellion against God, the source of their life 
together. In Christ, this relationship is opened through 
the Spirit to draw all humanity, Jews and Gentiles, into 
communion with one another and with God. 


8. Koinonia in the New Testament can inspire reflection 
on community in our churches today. The New 
Testament contains rich discourse on koinonia, always 
related to specific local situations, with implications for 
wider church relationships. The wide-ranging usage of 
the word koinonia — from God's inner Trinitarian 
relationship to economic relationships between 
churches — is most evident in the Corinthian 
correspondence: In faithfulness God calls people into 
the “koinonia of his Son, Jesus Christ” (1 Cor 1:9). 
God's blessing is expressed with a Trinitarian formula 
proclaiming the koinonia of the Holy Spirit. (2 Cor 
13:13). In ancient eucharistic usage koinonia describes 
our oneness as participation in the body of Christ 
through the one bread and cup (1 Cor 10:16). In holy 
communion and baptism, we participate in Christ's 
death and resurrection and we await his coming again 
to share in the perfect communion of the kingdom (cf. 
Mk 14:25). 


9. Our koinonia with God through Christ in the Holy Spirit 
constitutes our “koinonia with one another” (1 Jn 1:3,7). 
Just as Jesus’ radically inclusive fellowship embraced 
even the outcast, the sick, and the poor, so too the 
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church is called into koinonia with all those excluded 
from society. 


Koinonia is furthermore a proclamation of unity among 
churches and believers which must be expressed in 
tangible spiritual and economic ways. This is most 
striking in Acts 2, and in Paul's appeals to the Gentile 
churches to share their financial resources. Early 
Christians lived out their koinonia in the breaking of 
bread, in prayers, and also in the sharing of possessions 
(koina) and the distribution of goods to those in need 
(Acts 2:43-47). Similarly, Paul viewed the collection of 
money for Jerusalem as a central expression of Christian 
unity: “... for Macedonia and Achaia have been pleased 
to share their resources [koinonia] with the poor among 
the saints at Jerusalem. ... indeed they owe it to them; 
for if the Gentiles have come to share [ekoinonesan] in 
their spiritual blessings, they ought also to be of service 
to them in material things.” (Rom 15:26-27). 


This biblical understanding of communio/koinonia is 
reflected in the way we understand the church as 
communion in our own Lutheran tradition. In the 
Augsburg Confession (CA) the church is described as 
the assembly of saints or of true believers where the 
gospel is preached purely and sacraments are celebrated 
in accordance with the gospel (cf. CA VII), proclaiming 
justification by grace through Christ by faith alone (cf. 
CATV). The human witness to the gospel of Christ and 
the celebration of the sacraments are the means the Holy 
Spirit employs to create the church as the community 
of faith (cf. CA V). In hearing the gospel of God's grace 
in Christ and in experiencing it as the truth of our own 
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12; 


13. 


lives in the Spirit we are called as justified sinners into 
communion with the Triune God and with one another 
as Christ’s sisters and brothers (CA VIII). The 
communio/koinonia of the church is renewed in every 
baptism (CA IX). In every celebration of the Lord’s 
supper we receive the promise and foretaste of God’s 
communion with the whole of humankind in the 
kingdom of God (CA X). Every local church gathered 
around the preaching of the gospel and the celebration 
of the sacraments is a realization of the universal church 
of all God's people. Through Word and sacraments 
every local church is bound into the wider communion 
of churches. 


In faith we are called to shape our life together as an 
expression of the communion we receive. We invite our 
churches to reflect on the foundations of their lives as 
communities in the life of the Triune God. Since we 
share the gifts of communion in Word and sacraments 
we are challenged to find forms of communion which 
reflect the glory of these gifts. 


Ill. FORMS OF COMMUNION 


The church as communion is grounded in the life, 
presence, and activity of the Triune God and 
continuously sustained by the gospel in Word and 
sacrament. This communion is witnessed, expressed, 
and realized as concrete forms of communion grow 
out of this foundation. A fundamental correspondence 
should exist between the foundations of communion and 
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the forms of life in which communion is realized and 
pursued in local, regional, and global contexts. 
Lutherans have especially stressed the message of 
justification by grace through faith for the sake of Jesus 
Christ as a criterion by which all forms of community 
life are to be measured. As can be clearly seen in the 
New Testament, our coming together, e.g., in worship 
(1 Cor 11; Jas 2), must have consequences for our life 
together. 





14. The forms of our life in communion should bear certain 
characteristics: 


(a) Unity in Diversity. We are one in Christ. This 
unity, however, is not one which suppresses our diverse 
particularity. As we come to Christ in our diversity and 
are accepted by him who gives himself for us, so the 
church is realized as a communion in the one faith 
within which we accept one another in our uniqueness 
and otherness. Mere diversity is transformed into a 
mutually supportive communion. This communion 
requires more than mutual toleration; it calls us to a 
mutual recognition, acknowledgment, and welcome. 
Love for one another flows from the foundation of our 
communion in the love of Christ (1 Jn 3:16; 4:11). 
Love here points to communion as reciprocal 
participation. In communion we are bonded together 
so that when one suffers, all suffer; when one rejoices, 
all rejoice (1 Cor 12:26). The reality of communion 
invites us to live out our unity with greater recognition 
and acceptance of diversity and realize our diversity with 
a greater will toward unity. 

(b) Sharing of spiritual and material gifts. As Christ 
gives us nothing less than himself and the Spirit provides 
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us with manifold gifts, so a mutual openness and a 
sharing of our spiritual and material gifts is a living out 
of our communion with one another. Each has 
something to give; each has something to receive. 
Sharing our own gifts and accepting those of others is 
not always an easy matter. We are challenged to accept 
the spiritual gifts of others for the sake of unity and for 
a richer life in Christ. This implies a willingness to be 
transformed by the will of the Spirit. Life in communion 
can thus be costly. In our day especially, sharing of 
material gifts cannot be isolated from investigating the 
causes of deep differences in wealth and joining with 
others to effect changes in these conditions. We are not 
invited to a “cheap” communion, but to one which is 
inseparable from our participation in the death and 
resurrection of Christ. 


(c) Interrelation among the various gifts. The church 
is one communion and is internally differentiated in a 
way similar to a body. All share in the universal 
priesthood of the baptized. Along with specific gifts, 
we are given differing tasks and roles in the church and 
in the wider world. Our gifts are to interrelate to build 
up the body for the common good and common mission 
of the church. The common priesthood is exercised as 
witness to the gospel in all spheres of life. Many 
Lutheran churches are today exploring new forms of 
lay leadership in worship, witness, mission, and diaconal 
service. The particular gift of the ordained ministry is 
for the service of Word and sacrament in the midst of 
and together with the community. This gift, like all 
others, is for the good of the entire body and finds its 
role and significance in the context of the diverse 
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ministries of the church. In relation to communion as 
its extends beyond the local church, special emphasis 
falls on regional ministries of oversight and visitation 
(episcopé). In Lutheran churches, these ministries are 
exercised in various forms, synodical, collegial, and 
personal. When oversight carries out its most central 
task, attending to the right proclamation of the gospel 
in Word and Sacrament (CA XXVIII), then it relates 
directly to that which is the foundation of communion 
and serves the unity of the church and the ministry of 
all. Ecumenical challenges today have moved some 
Lutheran churches to reflect on the role of oversight and 
of the episcopal office as signs and bonds of communion. 
The reality of communion invites us to a deeper respect 
for the specificity of the various gifts of the Spirit and 
amore profound questioning of how their interrelation 
may be put to use for the unity and good of the entire 


body. 








(d) Universality and particularity. The church as 
communion is realized in particular places and contexts. 
Life in communion is specific to its context, but each 
church is also one in Christ with all other churches, of 
all places and times. Locally, regionally, and globally, 
life in communion needs to be marked both by 
particularity and universality, neither canceling out the 
other. Each local church is fully catholic and apostolic 
in communion with other local churches within the 
one, universal church of Christ. Life in communion is 
catholic as it is one in the fullness of the gospel, variously 
interpreted in widely varying contexts. Life in 
communion is apostolic as it is continuous with apostolic 
witness, mission, and community. The communion of 
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15. 


16. 


22 


Lutheran churches among themselves is necessarily 
incomplete in its breadth and reaches out ecumenically 
towards communion with other communions. The 
reality of communion invites us to live out more 
authentically the gift of unity in the specific time and 
place in which we live and to reach out in ecumenical 
openness to other churches. 


The reality of communion invites us to explore forms 
of local, regional and global church life that will better 
reflect our communion with one another in Christ and 
the Spirit. We need to repent of the complacency and 
the pride that have led us too often to accept or impose 
forms of church life which were not in accord with the 
church’s true foundation. The reality of the communion 
God gives us challenges us to form and reform our life 
in communion so that it will more fully manifest these 
characteristics of communion. 


IV. COMMUNION As MISSION 


The church as a communion does not exist for itself. 
It has received a commission; it is sent into the world 
to proclaim and praise God. It is sent to be a sign, 
instrument, and foretaste of the realization of God’s 
purpose in Christ for the whole of humanity and 
creation. The mission of the church and the churches 
is founded on the sending out of disciples by Christ at 
the conclusion of his ministry and the empowerment of 
the Christian community for mission at Pentecost by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 
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17. This mission of the church as communion in the Holy 
Spirit is expressed: 
(a) in the witness to God's saving action in Jesus Christ 
and the praise of the Triune God’s work in creation, 
redemption, and fulfillment; 
(b) in the public confession of the one apostolic faith 
as it is witnessed to in holy scripture, summarized in the 
Creeds of the Early Church, and confessed anew in the 
Lutheran confessions; 


(c) in the exposure and critique of inhuman, unjust, 
oppressive, and totalitarian situations in the light of 
God’s word of law and gospel; 


(d) in the commitment to the transformation of unjust 
and inhuman situations in obedience to God’s will; 
(e) in service to and solidarity with all people in need 
and in efforts for peace among groups and peoples. 
In these forms of communion as mission within local, 
regional, and global contexts communion is lived out. 
Communion as mission reflect the interrelationship of 
worship (leiturgia), witness (martyria), and service 
(diakonia). 

18. Through mission the communion of the church and the 
churches is related to the world as a sign of God’s 
creative, transforming and final intention for humanity 
and creation. In conformity to Christ and in faithfulness 
to this calling, the church as communion stretches out 
to all people. It announces to a threatened and broken 
world in word and deed, through the witness of its 
life, that God’s salvation, hope, and reconciliation have 
come into our midst in the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. 
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19. Communion as mission grows out of the gifts of the 
Spirit which the church has received for witness and 
service, for the upbuilding of communion in faith, life, 
witness, and for solidarity with all people. The reality 
of communion invites us to move beyond our limited 
and often inward looking forms of congregational and 
ecclesial life. We invite our churches to examine their 
priorities in order to place at the center of their life and 
work participation in God’s mission as witnesses of 
the justifying and liberating gospel, and as messengers 
of God’s love for all people. 





V. COMMUNION AND THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


20. Since 1990, the LWF defines itself as a communion of 
churches. It includes different expressions of 
communion in its local, regional and world-wide 
dimensions. Since the LWF is a communion of some, 
but not all Christian churches, it seeks to widen the 
communion beyond its own confessional boundaries. 
Therefore, we in the LWF engage in ecumenical work 
and, where appropriate, take ecumenical steps together. 
At the same time, we also affirm our particular 
ecumenical opportunities in varying local and regional 
contexts. We therefore encourage the active sharing of 
ecumenical experiences on every level of church life, and 
especially in our local communities, as they are 
confronted with the concrete consequences of church 
divisions. 
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21. Atthe global level, Lutheran churches have undertaken 
various ecumenical commitments. The world-wide 
dialogues with the Roman Catholics, the Orthodox, 
the Anglicans, the Baptists, the Methodists and the 
Reformed have produced significant results concerning 
doctrinal and social issues. Enriched by regional 
dialogues, they have in turn promoted concrete local 
developments. In addition to these, various forms of 
practical cooperation in witness and service are 
manifestations of our ecumenical work. All these 
different aspects of the quest for communion should be 
regarded as complementary in making use of specific 
ecumenical opportunities. 


22. In 1984, at its Assembly in Budapest, the LWF affirmed 
that “the true unity of the church, which is the unity of 
the body of Christ and participates in the unity of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is given in and through 
the proclamation of the gospel in Word and sacrament. 
This unity is expressed as a communion in the common 
and, at the same time, multiform confession of one and 
the same apostolic faith. It is a communion in holy 
baptism and in the eucharistic meal, a communion in 
which the ministries exercised are recognized by all as 
expressions of the ministry instituted by Christ in his 
church. It is a communion where diversities contribute 
to fullness and are no longer barriers to unity, It is a 
committed fellowship, able to make common decisions 
and to act in common." In striving for this goal, we are 
moving towards deeper communion in the different 
dimensions of our ecumenical relations. 


23. Because of the “given” nature of unity, our communion 
in Christian faith is spiritually prior to various 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


26 


administrative and ecumenical arrangements of the 
churches. Such arrangements are to be developed so 
that they do not hinder but facilitate ecumenical sharing. 
On this basis, communion has already now been realized 
in various places. Furthermore, the provisional character 
of our achievements points us toward the coming 
Kingdom of God which expands the horizons of our 
communion. 


An essential aspect of unity is the communion we 
express in worship — praying, singing, confessing the 
Creed and proclaiming the Word of God together with 
other Christians. In spite of the incompleteness of our 
unity we are already able to experience our communion 
in worship. Especially in common prayer we join with 
the worldwide Christian church. We invite the churches 
to discover the resources of praying together in realizing 
communion. 


As our faith becomes active in love, Christian unity in 
faith finds its communal expression and social shape in 
very concrete ways. The ecclesial communion is the 
body of Christ. Precisely because of the unity of Christ’s 
body the Christian communion is called to live in strong 
mutuality and solidarity. The Biblical image of one 
body with its many members affirms diversity and 
reciprocity within the church and thus is at the same time 
critical of the self-interest of the individual members of 
that body. 


Selfishness and greed threaten to destroy the societies 
in which we live. We invite the churches to witness in 
their own life to such humane values as friendship, 
love, peace, justice and fairness which are lacking in 
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modern societies ruled by self-interest and seeking 
profit. 


VI. COMMUNION AND THE WHOLE OF HUMANKIND 


27. The church can be seen as a communion on the way to 
the Kingdom of God. Along the way, it is called and 
enabled to be an instrument promoting peace, 
reconciliation, respect for creation and solidarity within 
the whole of humankind despite of its own failure and 
constant need for repentance. A community within the 
secular “community of communities”, the Christian 
church is empowered to take steps which are of 
relevance for humankind as a whole. 


28. Over the last decades, the ancient idea of the unity of 
the whole of humankind has become a subject of 
discussion in the ecumenical movement. Following the 
collapse of many totalitarian regimes in the last years it 
has become evident that such an idea presupposes a 
peaceful and tolerant coexistence of different 
communities within one world. 


29. As Christians we have to be aware of dehumanizing 
tendencies in our societies. These may be of various 
kinds, e.g., economic, racial, sexual, cultural, political. 
By fostering separation and discrimination they threaten 
the concrete communal life of both the churches and 
the whole of humankind. Among such threats the 


following should be named: 


(a) By creating needs and selling dreams economic 
structures reinforce collective selfishness and neglect 
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humane values which cannot be marketed. We believe 
that the affirmation of such basic goals as environmental 
protection, education and health are fundamental to 
human dignity. The Christian communion ought to 
promote and safeguard them in the varying situations 
of the global market economy. The church should be 
the voice of the weak and poor and must ensure that 
they receive proper attention in the structural changes 
of the society. 


(b) The issues of racial and sexual discrimination 
continue to affect our societies and our churches. Such 
discrimination hinders the unity of the body of Christ; 
it causes suffering both in ecclesial bodies and in the 
society as a whole. We believe that churches are called 
both to criticism based on law and gospel, and to 
concrete commitments to change. 





(c) The church is called to promote recognition, 
respect and cooperation between the different ethnic 
and cultural groups within the one humankind. The 
encounter and dialogue with people of other faiths is 
a significant contribution to this process. 


(d) Pervasive war and violence in our societies calls us 
Lutherans to re-examine the “just-war tradition” and 
to reflect on the conditions and means necessary to 
the creation of a just peace. We also invite our churches 
to apply our distinctive theological resources to these 
issues, in order to address the interconnection between 
the two spheres of God’s activity (“realms”, 
“Kingdoms”) and the political structures (the three 
“estates” of family, state and church) in our societies. 
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30. We finally want to emphasize the role of our Christian 
faith in cooperating with all people connected with us 
to rebuild and restore structures of communal living in 
family, in work, in society. We believe that our 
communion, as it is described in the New Testament, 
is a gift of God that implies the call to shape our lives 
as a koinonia that acknowledges this gift both in our faith 
and our mutual sharing with one another and with all 
of God's creation. 


Notes 


l "I Have Heard the Cry of My People, Proceedings of the Eighth 
Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation”, LWF Report No 28/29, 
Geneva, 1990, 141. 

2 Statement on “The Unity We Seek” in Carl H. Mau (ed.), “In Christ 
— Hope for the World, Official Proceedings of the Seventh Assembly 
of the Lutheran World Federation”, LWF Report No 19/20, Geneva, 
1985, 175. 
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THE COMMUNION STATEMENT IN ITS CONTEXT 


Michael Root 


THE BACKGROUND 


The statement, Toward a Lutheran Understanding of 
Communion (hereafter, simply TLUC), is best read against 
the background of widespread ecumenical and ecclesial 
interest in the theme of communion. This background has 
at least three aspects. 


First, the theme of communion or fellowship (both are 
Kirchengemeinschaft in German) has been intensively debated 
within world Lutheranism, especially in connection with the 
nature of the communion which does or should exist among 
the Lutheran churches.’ The theological high point of this 
discussion was the so-called “Great Debate” of 1960, a 
series of articles written in reaction to a groundbreaking essay 
by Peter Brunner, “The Lutheran World Federation as an 
Ecclesiological Problem." The results of this debate were 
summarized in an important preparatory document for the 
1963 Helsinki Assembly of the LWF, “The Nature of the 
Lutheran World Federation” but the action of the Assembly 
itself was inconclusive. A renewed discussion in the early 
1980s was able to reach more unambiguous results, 
summarized in the statements on “The Unity We Seek” 
and “The Self-Understanding and Task of the Lutheran 
World Federation” adopted by the 1984 LWF Assembly in 
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Budapest. These statements formed the theological basis 
for the redefinition of the LWF as a communion of churches 
by the 1990 LWF Assembly in Curitiba. 


Second, the theme of communion has been widely discussed 
and utilized in ecumenical dialogues and studies. While a 
shared minimal “communion ecclesiology” can be discerned 
in these texts (summarized in the 1991 World Council of 
Churches' statement on *The Unity of the Church as 
Koinonia: Gift and Calling"), significant differences still exist 
in the way the theme is understood and presented in different 
documents.‘ In addition, recent discussions in the WCC have 
extended the concept in a less traditionally ecclesiastical, more 
action- oriented direction, not without controversy'. 


Third, other Christian World Communions have also been 
using the concept of communion to discuss the nature of their 
own internal unity^ Unfortunately, each tradition tends to 
pursue the issues in its own distinctive language, with the 
result that cross-fertilization between these discussions has 
been infrequent. 


On the whole, TLUC fits into this background without 
much friction. Like many recent texts, it emphasizes the 
Trinitarian basis for communion (see Section II, 
Foundations). The general structure and theological basis 
of TLUC is not so Lutheran as to set it apart from the wider 
discussion. Most distinctively Lutheran is the emphasis on 
Word and sacrament as foundational for communion and 
the emphasis on the character of communion as gift, but 
neither of these emphases is uniquely Lutheran. What sets 
the statement somewhat apart from other Lutheran 
statements is the greater emphasis on the role of the Holy 
Spirit (see, e.g., ## 7-9). A closer analysis of TLUC is needed 
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to determine whether this difference is superficial and merely 
linguistic, with references to the Spirit inserted into a scheme 
that remains unchanged, or more far reaching. At the very 
least, it correlates with a distinctive feature of the statement: 
its emphasis on life rather than structures. 


Unlike many other texts on communion (e.g., both the 1984 
LWF Budapest statements and the 1991 WCC statement 
referred to above), TLUC does not focus on structures of 
communion (e.g., mutually recognized sacraments and 
ministry, altar and pulpit fellowship), but on the life lived 
within these structures. The emphasis falls on what typifies 
common life in communion, e.g., diversity and sharing. 


What lies behind this shift? The emphasis on the Holy 
Spirit mentioned above quite possibly is a contributing 
factor, Contextual factors within world Lutheranism, 
however, are more likely decisive. Many ecumenical texts 
on the church as communion are written as part of an 
attempt to establish a not yet existing communion and 
naturally focus on the structures required to establish such 
communion. (Even the 1984 LWF statement was of this sort.) 
The Anglican “Eames Report”, which also focuses on 
structures, was addressed to strains within the Anglican 
Communion. TLUC, however, reflects the present situation 
of the LWE in which the structures of communion have now 
been established and questions focus on life within these 
structures. The contrast between TLUC and other texts 
should thus not be seen as a theological disagreement, but 
rather as a result of the natural evolution of the discussion 
in the LWF as it now addresses what life in communion 
means. 
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FOUNDATIONS AND FORMS 


TLUC moves the discussion of communion forward 
(especially the Lutheran discussion) in its treatment of the 
relation between the foundation and forms of communion 
(sections II and II of the text). TLUC implicitly breaks with 
a too common Lutheran emphasis on an ultimately sterile 
distinction between the ecclesially necessary and the merely 
adiaphoral. 


TLUC preserves an important Reformation insight in the first 
sentence of section II on Foundations: “The church is the 
creature of the gospel of the Triune God who creates, 
reconciles, and renews the world.” Throughout this section, 
the priority of the gift of communion is affirmed. This gift, 
however, is “expressed and witnessed” (#5), “lived out” 
(#10), or “realized” (#13) in various forms. The statement 
is here not far from the distinction drawn in Section IV of 
the European Lutheran-Reformed-United Leuenberg 
Agreement between, on the one hand, declaring fellowship, 
ie., recognizing unity in the communion given by God, 
and, on the other hand, realizing fellowship in a common 
life.’ “It is in the life of the churches and congregations that 
church fellowship becomes a reality. Believing in the unifying 
power of the Holy Spirit, they bear their witness and perform 
their service together, and strive to deepen and strengthen 
the fellowship they have found together” (Leuenberg, #35). 


This distinction between foundations and forms needs to be 
carefully stated. The foundation is always a gift and is 
always theologically prior, but precisely as the gift of 
communion, of a lived relation with God and with one 
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another, it must be lived out, expressed, realized, in various 
forms of life. The distinction is not between a divine and a 
human action, as if the foundation were God’s work and the 
forms were simply ours. Such a distinction would deny the 
ongoing activity of the Spirit in the church. Rather, here the 
Trinitarian character of life in communion must be accented. 
Life in communion is participation in the Holy Spirit; it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the church, (This might have 
been said more clearly in the text than it is, but the text’s 
emphasis on the Spirit at least suggests such an argument.) 


Because foundation has form as its necessary realization, a 
correspondence must exist between them: “a fundamental 
correspondence should exist between the foundations of 
communion and the forms of life in which communion is 
realized and pursued in local, regional, and global contexts” 
(#13). Forms of communion cannot then be viewed as 
merely adiaphoral, as indifferent matters. Our freedom in 
forming our life in communion is given direction by the task 
of reflecting the communion we have been given. 





Two aspects of the discussion of forms of communion should 
benoted. First, under the heading “Interrelation among the 
Various Gifts” (#14c), TLUC makes a few limited remarks 
about ordained ministry and communion, especially in 
relation to episcopacy. In other contexts, Lutherans have 
said a good deal more about episcopacy as an instrument and 
sign of communion.” What is said in TLUC is careful and 
restrained. Episcopal ministry is depicted functionally and 
as subordinate to that which is truly foundational. The text 
notes that some Lutherans have reflected on the episcopal 
office as sign and bond of communion, but no position is 
taken on such ideas. 
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In light of its general lack of attention to structures, TLUC's 
limited discussion of episcopacy is not inappropriate. While 
it says less on this subject than texts with ordained ministry 
as their primary focus, it says more than earlier LWF 
statements, e.g., the 1984 Budapest statements. 


Second, TLUC does not ignore the discussion in the WCC 
noted above of a concept of communion that places more 
emphasis on action in the world to establish justice and 
relieve suffering. The text draws ethical consequences from 
our communion, most clearly in section VI, “Communion 
and the Whole of Humankind,” but also earlier, both in 
relation to life within the church (e.g., about sharing, #10) 
and in relation to the wider world (e.g., about transformation 
of unjust structures and work for peace, in #17d & e). 


In relation to life within the church, the ethical consequences 
are drawn as a moment in the more general movement from 
foundation to concrete forms of common life, as #10, e.g., 
illustrates. In relation to the wider world, TLUC's focus is 
almost entirely on actions by the church to counter tendencies 
which destroy community in the world, e.g., violence and 
exploitation. While #27 speaks of the church as an 
instrument of God’s work in the world and #28 speaks of 
the unity of the whole of humankind, these ideas are not 
developed. The idea of the church as a harbinger and 
foretaste of the unity of all humanity is only hinted at. There 
is no sign in the text of the idea that the unity of humanity 
should be the primary context of our reflection on 
communion. While TLUC draws ethical consequences 
from an ecclesiology of communion, it does not deduce 
principles of communion from ethics or from the experience 
of ethical engagement. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF THE STATEMENT FOR THE LWF 


One should not seek an immediate connection between 
TLUC and the [WE The text is concerned with “a Lutheran 
understanding of communion,” not “an understanding of 
the Lutheran communion.” Nevertheless, as a study of the 
more general concept of communion, it necessarily has 
relevance for the communion of Lutheran churches. Three 
aspects of this relevance will be noted here. 


First, an issue that runs through recent discussions of 
communion is raised in the last sentence of #2: 
“Communio/koinonia is often used to express the unity of 
the church across all time and space, the nature of life 
together in the local church, and the relationship between 
local churches in a regional and global context.” How these 
three references of the term relate to one another is a 
controversial question. Theologically central to the widely 
discussed Roman Catholic letter on “Some Aspects of the 
Church Understood as Communion" (see above, note8) 
was the assertion that only the first and second uses of the 
term are primary; the third is analogical. 


The realization of communion in the local church plays a 
central role in TLUC. Communion is founded on the events 
of preaching and the sacraments, events which are inevitably 
local, and not in supra-local structures. Like much recent 
ecclesiology, the text sees the local church as ^a realization 
of the universal church of all God's people" (411). The 
international church is implicitly then seen as a communion 
of local churches, although TLUC does not explore the 
nature of this international communion. For example, while 
#22 quotes the Budapest statement on common action and 
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decision-making as an aspect of the unity we seek and thus 
an aspect also of international communion, it does not 
develop this idea. 


That TLUC does not explore these questions is not a failing, 
nor should a certain implicit emphasis on the local church 
be seen as intentional. A general feature of communion 
ecclesiologies under the influence of theologians such as John 
Zizioulas" or Jean-Marie Tillard" has been a focus on the 
local church. This tendency of communion ecclesiologies 
does raise a question for the Lutheran churches, mostly 
organized on a national basis, and for the LWF: what makes 
a national church a church, while the LWF is a communion 
and not a church? Most LWF member churches are no 
more local assemblies gathered around Word and sacrament 
than is the LWE. Yet these member churches are said to be 
churches and the revision of the LWF Constitution in 1990 
continues to refer to them as "autonomous" (Art. 4). What 
theological ground can be given for the present organization 
of Lutheranism at the national and international level? 
TLUC does not raise this question, but when its conceptual 
frame is applied to the LWF it is hard to avoid. 


Second, as has been noted, TLUC says little about structures 
of communion. Paragraph 23 does state that “our 
communion in Christian faith is spiritually prior to various 
administrative and ecumenical arrangements of the 
churches." This sentence raises an important question for 
international Lutheranism: what is the relationship among 
the following three realities: first, the communion that exists 
among the Lutheran churches prior to any administrative 
arrangement; second, the LWF as a distinct organization, itself 
constitutionally defined (Art. 3) as a *communion of 
churches"; and third, the administrative structures by which 
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the LWF lives (Assemblies, Councils, secretariat)? An 
interesting shift took place in the course of the 1980s.” In 
the renewed discussion of the nature of the LWF that took 
place between 1979 and the LWF Assembly in 1984 the LWF 
was usually not itself described as a communion, but as an 
organization which expressed and served the communion 
of Lutheran churches. (The 1963 text on The Nature of the 
LWF also spoke in this way.) In the mid-1980s, one can begin 
to see references to the LWF as itself a communion, which 
is then expressed in constitutional structures (Assembly, 
Council) and served by a secretariat. This language was then 
embodied in the Constitution adopted by the 1990 Assembly. 
At least in published documents and in internal LWF texts, 
this shift was not discussed nor, it seems, noticed. While I 
believe the shift was theologically correct, its implications 
need to be addressed. 


TLUC does not deal with the detailed issues involved in the 
interrelation of these realities, except for the highly general 
sentence at the beginning of #23. In its discussion of 
foundations and forms, however, it does provide categories 
for a reflection on this question. 


Third, one area where the text goes beyond earlier statements 
about the LWF is in its clear assertion of the inherent 
provisionality of the LWF. Paragraph 14d, for example, 
states: “The communion of Lutheran churches among 
themselves is necessarily incomplete in its breadth and 
reaches out ecumenically towards communion with other 
communions.” A consideration of the church as communion 
points toward the call to communion with all Christians in 
mission toward all humanity. Anything short of that is less 
than what we must pray for. The theological and institutional 
questions raised by this provisionality run deeper, however, 
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than TLUC indicates. Theologically, what is the effect upon 
the nature of communion when it is realized in separation 
from other communities we recognize as churches? Must 
a merely Lutheran communion always be not just 
quantitatively but also qualitatively incomplete? Is the 
problem simply one of “breadth”? Institutionally, what 
form should unity in the LWF take if it is a provisional 
unity? These questions are aspects of a task that still stands 
ahead of us, a careful theological consideration of the nature 


of a divided church. 
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Notes 


The history of this debate is outlined in the forthcoming history of the 
Lutheran World Federation edited by J. H. Schjorring, Norman Hjelm, 
and Prasanna Kumari. See also Eugene L. Brand, “Toward a Lutheran 
Communion: Pulpit and Altar Fellowship”, LWF Report 26, The 
Lutheran World Federation, Geneva, 1988. 


2. The debate can be found in Lutheran World, 7 & 8, 1960 & 1961. 


“The Nature of the Lutheran World Federation: Commentary on 
Articles II, III and IV of its Constitution", Document 4, Fourth 
Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation, Lutheran World 
Federation, Geneva, 1963. 


# In Budapest 1984, “In Christ Hope for the World, Official Proceedings 
of the Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation", LWF 
Report 19/20, Lutheran World Federation, Geneva, 1985, 175ff. 


5 In Documentary History of Faith and Order 1963-1993, edited by 
Giinther Gassmann, Faith and Order Paper 159, WCC Publications, 
Geneva, 1993, 3ff. 


See the survey by Susan K. Wood, “Communion Ecclesiology: Source 
of Hope, Source of Controversy", Pro Ecclesia 2 (1993), 424-432. 


7 See both Costly Unity, A World Council of Churches Consultation on 
Koinonia and Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation, World Council 
of Churches, Geneva, 1993); and Ecclesiology and Ethics: Costly 
Commitment, Presentations and Reports from the World Council of 
Churches’ Consultation in Jerusalem, World Council of Churches, 
Geneva, 1995. 


Good examples of these discussions are (Anglican) The Eames 
Commission: The Official Reports, Anglican Book Centre, Toronto, 
1994; and (Roman Catholic) “Letter to the Bishops of the Catholic 
Church on Some Aspects of the Church Understood as Communion”, 
Osservatore Romano (English Weekly Edition), June 17, 1992, 8-10, 


Agreement between Reformation Churches in Europe (Leuenberg 
Agreement), trilingual edition with an introduction by Friedrich-Otto 
Scharbau, Verlag Otto Lembeck, Frankfurt a.M., 1993. 
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10 From the LWE, see especially “Ministry: Women, Bishops, Report of 
an International Consultation 1992 “, LWF Studies, Lutheran World 
Federation, Geneva, 1993. This publication also contains earlier LWF 
statements on ordained ministry and episcopacy 

11 John D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion: Studies in Personhood and the 
Church, St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, Crestwood, NY, 1985. 

12 J-M. Tillard, Church of Churches: The Ecclesiology of Communion, 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, 1992. 

13 The following observation is spelled out in greater detail with supporting 
references in the chapter on the nature of the LWF in the forthcoming 
LWF history. 

14 Note also the reference to “the provisional character of our 
achievements” in #23 
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“GLEANINGS”. 
CRITICAL COMMENTS ON THE DOCUMENT 
“TOWARD A LUTHERAN UNDERSTANDING 
OF COMMUNION” 


Joachim Track 


This document, for which the Lutheran World Federation’s 
Department for Theology and Studies took the initiative and 
which was produced by an international study group, was 
discussed in an initial version by the Program Committee 
for Theology and Studies in 1995 and then submitted to the 
Committee in its final version in 1996 during the meeting 
of the Council. This gave rise to an intensive discussion at 
the end of which the author expressed his readiness to 
formulate the critical comments made by the Committee and 
not least by himself. Naturally such ex post facto criticism 
seems somewhat distasteful, especially when there had been 
earlier opportunities for critical expression. “Gleanings” 
of this kind are defensible only if they do not constitute a 
belated “judgment” but rather point the way forward in a 
debate with the results submitted and thus take up the 
invitation to a dialogue expressed by this contribution. The 
way in which the study process was conducted in itself 
constituted a real expression of the communio within the 
Lutheran World Federation. The results compiled represent 
a trail along which further questions can be raised and is how 
these “gleanings” should be understood. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH 


THE NATURE OF THE DOCUMENT 


The Council of the Lutheran World Federation requested 
the Department for Theology and Studies to answer a series 
of questions: why did the debate on ecclesiology again 
became a focal point in the LWF and a number of its member 
churches under the heading of communio? How can an 
understanding of communio be further defined and defended 
in the context of the Bible and the Confessions? How does 
communio take shape (dimensions, ways, forms) and what 
perspectives and consequences follow from it for an 
understanding of the mission of the church(es), for the 
process and goal of the ecumenical endeavors of the 
church(es) and for the relation between the communion of 
Christians and humankind as a whole? The task as defined 
was very broad. It ranged from demanding historical 
explanations coupled with systematic, theological statements 
based on the Bible and guided by the confessions to, finally, 
drawing the theoretical and practical consequences. 


In view of so comprehensive a task it is understandable 
that the authors of the document limited themselves to a few, 
brief references to the course of the discussion thus far. 
Nevertheless this means that readers who are not familiar 
with the internal discussion from the inside are left in the 
dark about how this document fits into the present stage of 
the discussion, what was included or viewed critically and 
what new proposals are being made. (This can be identified 
only indirectly in the very enlightening and carefully reasoned 
contributions that have been published in this volume 
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together with the document.) The authors’ own standpoint 
and the theoretical and practical consequences are thus 
presented more in the form of theses without any more 
detailed reasoning (communio is...., forms of our life in 
communion should be...). The consensus of the working 
group is presented but we discover nothing about the 
(possible) dissent within the group or about other views. It 
would, however, be interesting to hear about these in order 
to form one’s own opinion. I believe that documents are more 
helpful when one can more clearly sense the process and 
dialogue that went into their production. That opens up the 
way to further discussion. 


LINE OF ARGUMENT, PROBLEMS AND TERMS 


The basic structure of the document's line of argument is very 
stringent. The introductory comments show that communio 
is a basic term in the (Early Church) confession of faith. They 
spell out the expectations of the working group in connection 
with an understanding of communio and explain the 
procedure. There is then a discussion of the basic issues, the 
“forms” of communio, and finally conclusions are drawn in 
the sections on communion as mission, communion and the 
unity of the church, and communion and the whole of 
humankind. However, over against the stringency of this 
basic structure, the main sections contain a predominantly 
associative, additive development of points of view which 
makes it difficult to identify the more precise, inner 
connections in the thrust of the arguments. 


A clear line of argument is most evident in the section on 
the “foundations”. It starts from the basis for and 
establishment (opening up) of communion in the nature and 
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action of the Triune God. This communion between God 
and human beings is the basis for the communion between 
believers and a call to communion with the world. At the 
same time, the document shows that this communion is 
comprehensive (“spiritual and economic forms”). The 
biblical understanding “is reflected” in the understanding 
of communio in the Lutheran tradition. In faith we are called 
to shape our lives as an expression of the communion 
received and to find forms of communion that reflect the 
glory of the gifts of communion in Word and sacrament. 
Although this line of reasoning is clear, the more 
problematical points are only tentatively referred to — the 
transitions that have been made here (e.g., from Israel as the 
people of the covenant and people of God to the church as 
the people of God, from the communion with God that we 
receive to the “expression”, “shaping” and “realization” of 
communio in life in general and in mutual relations within 
and between the empirical churches). In the past and at 
present theology has endeavored to tackle the necessary 
distinctions and inter-relationships in these “transitions”. This 
is the place for debate within and among them. These are 
the issues in theological discourse. 


In the section on the “forms of our life in communion” the 
following necessary characteristics are listed side by side: unity 
in diversity, which is here based not on the Trinity but on 
Christology, the sharing of spiritual and material possessions, 
the mutual relation between the various gifts with an 
emphasis on the “gift” of the ministry tied to ordination (what 
interests and intentions lie behind this particular emphasis?), 
and universality and particularity — which boils down to a 
demand to be more prepared to accept diversity in 
ecumenism and to strengthen ecumenical unity. This is 
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taken up again in the section on “communion and the unity 
of the church”. Within the communion of churches 
constituted by the LWF as well as beyond confessional 
boundaries ecumenical relations are to be promoted at 
different levels and in different contexts. A description of 
aspects of unity follows: doctrinal agreements, community 
in worship and prayer, in love and in its social expressions, 
and in mission, The much discussed questions about the 
meaning of the constitutional description of the LWF as a 
“communion of churches” (ecclesial nature of the LWF, 
ecclesial density, aspects of this communion) are not dealt 
with here. Nevertheless one — or at least I — would have 
welcomed a statement on them. The next point discussed 
is the relation between the “church as communion” and the 
“unity of the whole of humankind”. This is presented in a 
tension that is not explicitly spelled out between the diversity 
and plurality that must be accepted, on the one hand, and 
the necessity, on the other hand, of demanding certain 
minimum conditions for everyone (against discrimination, 
for basic aims such as environmental protection, education 
and peace). 


The counterpart to this associative approach in the 
argumentation and to the excluding of central controversial 
issues is the possibility of using the terms communio 
(community/unity), church and churches in very different 
senses without establishing the relationship between them. 


It would certainly be possible to react to such observations 
and critical remarks by pointing out that the work in and 
of a study group or commission is different from a 
presentation of the issues by one individual. Moreover, the 
strength of this kind of international, inter-contextual 
cooperation is, of course, the diversity of points of view 
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and insights. Naturally, it is important here for widely 
differing perceptions and theological emphases to be brought 
into the debate and to contribute to a common 
understanding. And it is long standing wisdom not to tackle 
all the points of disagreement in such dialogues and 
commissions because of the danger that the disagreement 
may be “eternalised”. Association and openness in 
argumentation and terminology, for common insights and 
mutual acceptance, form a starting point for continuing the 
dialogue. These seem to me to be good arguments. 
Nevertheless, my perhaps exaggerated criticism of the 
methodological approach in this first assessment is based on 
the fact that the document submitted has not achieved the 
right balance between precision and openness in the use of 
terms, between evidence of consensus and the disagreement 
that (still) remains, between direct statements and the reasons 
behind them, including reference to the arguments of 
tradition and the present. This is a pity because the document 
contains many suggestions and insights worthy of 
consideration in the further discussion. That is what I should 
now like to take up in the second part of my assessment, so 
that these “gleanings” do not degenerate into mere criticism 
in contradiction to my declared intention. 


TOWARD A LUTHERAN UNDERSTANDING 
OF COMMUNION 


For the sake of brevity I can only list a certain number of 
points to show where the suggestions, starting points and 
insights of the document are pioneering and provide an 
invitation to continuing the dialogue. 
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THE CONCEPTION AND REALITY OF COMMUNION 


It is important that the document identifies the basis for 
communio — and thus its fundamental purpose - in God's 
nature and action. By so doing it takes up the Reformation 
insights in the confessional writings that the constitution of 
communio, as the communion between believer and God and 
as the communion of believers with God and with one 
another, is the consequence of God’s concern. The (true) 
church is the gathering of the saints and the genuine believers. 
It takes place (is founded and established) by the ways in 
which God calls, gathers and maintains his church, by the 
(concurrent) preaching of his gospel and the administration 
of the sacraments according to the divine Word. In addition 
to these references to statements in the confessions, emphasis 
is placed on the insights obtained from the ecumenical 
debate that the church is based on the life, presence and 
workings of the Triune God (cf. ##6, 9 and 13), This appears 
helpful in the sense that the communion within God's self 
-in the distinctions and unity of Father, Son and Spirit and 
their interrelationship — can serve as an “image” to which 
the communion of the believers with God and with one 
another can correspond. This then also makes it possible to 
specify that believers are taken or brought into this 
communion in God and with the Triune God. The 
communion of believers is nurtured by participation in the 
inner-Trinitarian communion opened up in this way and 
corresponding to God's nature and action. 


This approach can be constructive in various ways, as the 
document indicates from time to time without discussing it 
explicitly. Being called in this way to communion, receiving 
such communion with God and participating in the 
communion of God's nature and action, brings one within 
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the universal and eschatological horizon of this communion 
to all eternity. Thus the communion with God that is received, 
this participation in the communion of the Trinity, is an 
experience of what already exists and what will be. It is then 
possible to emphasize the experiential and “real character” 
of this event more strongly than in the tradition. In order 
to avoid a false conception of this reality it must be underlined 
that God establishes this relationship by his pardoning and 
liberating Word, his love revealed to us in reconciliation and 
renewal, and the faith and trust that he awakens in us. It is 
God’s action for us that should be effective in us. It is his 
presence that wants to fill us but over which we have no 
control. Thus faith, love and hope belong together as the 
foundation and reality of our communion with God. 


Moreover, this approach to the basis for and understanding 
of communio is helpful for a comprehension of unity and 
diversity in the context of creation and reconciliation. 
Diversity, difference and particularity, as well as unity in faith, 
love and hope in life and action, are based on and measured 
by God’s nature and working. 


The document wishes to underline the reality of such 
communio in experience here and now. It emphasizes that 
this communion is witnessed, expressed and realized (##12, 
13, 15 and passim). I believe that this point should be taken 
up. It will succeed only if the differences between the 
comprehensive communio with God experienced in faith, 
love and hope, on the one hand, and the experience that the 
communion of believers and humankind with God in this 
world and in the life of the believers does not yet lastingly 
determine all features of life and is not yet fully visible, on 
the other, are not ignored or bypassed. In theological tradition 
and the contemporary discussion, the distinctions between 
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obvious and hidden, invisible and visible, spiritual and 
physical, inner and outer, already and not yet are used, inter 
alia, to take account of this “experience” and “state of 
affairs”. The recognition that our experience of communio 
and of participating in communion with God and in God 
is broken and fragile does not relativize the force of this 
experience of communio. Nor does it relativize the promise 
and claim to witness to this communio in our whole life, to 
allow it to be expressed and to take shape, to give it room 
and to “realize” it in the freedom and love of the children 
of God. Recognizing that such an experience is beyond our 
control and provisional, that it is hidden under the cross, as 
Luther says, does however relieve us of the burden of asking 
too much of ourselves and of others. This is how we are set 
free to do what is possible in faith and love. Thus the 
communio with God finds room, time and form in this 
world through us and in us. And so it comes alive. 


On this basis is it possible to make statements about the 
forms, ways and expressions of communio with God among 
the believers and in the world. In the ecumenical debate the 
discussion points to an understanding of communio as the 
communion of the true church, as communion in and 
between the empirical churches; there is a tendency to a 
“broader”, more comprehensive understanding of the “true 
unity of the Christian church” (CA VII) and of communio 
in real life. The document also spells out a conception of this 
kind (cf. #2). The sharing of spiritual and material possessions 
is underlined. It points to the need for communion to affect 
the whole of life in martyria, leiturgia and diakonia, and for 
a comprehensive communion between the empirical churches 
in the ecumenical movement. It should become *visible to 
a greater extent" (cf. £15) in unity in diversity and in mutual 
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participation in gifts, joys and sufferings. I believe these 
points are important. They relate to God’s promises for our 
whole life in all its aspects. However, further clarification is 
needed about how this relates to the statements of the 
confessions that “for it is sufficient for the true unity of the 
Christian church that the gospel be preached in conformity 
with a pure understanding of it and the sacraments be 
administered in accordance with the divine Word” (CA 
VII). In line with insights from the ecumenical debate, the 
document refers to the constitution of communio in Word 
and sacrament being the foundation for communion and 
states that when we come together, for example for worship, 
this must have consequences for our life. Whereas we can 
agree with these definitions of basis and consequences 
distinctions need to be made when it is said that this “must” 
have consequences. In my view a distinction should be 
made here between the “necessary” expressions of the 
church’s life in conceptual aims and the fulfilment which can 
be demanded. According to the gospel (and to God's 
command) there are certain conceptual aims for our common 
life. The possibility for us to meet these aims is reflected in 
our experience of communio with God and the mutual 
communio which begins there. Yet, to try to compel such 
action to result from faith and love would also contradict the 
“gift” character of faith and the nature of love. We are 
mutually challenged to ask how we can live up to these 
aims and make them a reality. We can encourage and 
challenge one another to do all that is possible in faith and 
love. 


This “direction and line” should also determine the relation 
between the communion of the believers (the “true” church 
and the empirical churches) and the world and the “whole 
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of humankind”. God created this world and wants to 
preserve his world until it comes through its end to its 
future in a “new heaven and a new earth”. It is his will that 
human life be a life in communion, peace and justice. God 
wants to have communion with all people; his saving will 
relates to all people. Although faith is aware that this world 
will perish, is “penultimate”, the love that springs from this 
faith refuses to abandon the world. Thus the communion 
of believers as a communion in this world forms part of the 
human communion as a whole through creation. So the 
communion of believers knows that God offers his 
communion to all people in the event of reconciliation and 
wants to include them in this communion. Both of these 
factors - the communion in creation that is given and a 
task and the knowledge of God’s saving will and of 
participating in the event of reconciliation which starts in 
faith, love and hope - call the communion of believers to 
serve and determine their commitment to the world in 
witness and service. The document particularly emphasizes 
the “mission” and commitment to the world which starts with 
the event of reconciliation (cf. the sections on Mission and 
on “Communion and the whole of humankind”, as well as 
## 3, 25 and 26). It is stated clearly that the (empirical) 
churches with all their shortcomings are sent “to be a sign, 
instrument and foretaste of the realization of God’s purpose 
plan in Christ for the whole of humanity and creation”. 
These arguments seem to me to be convincing. But the 
requirements which then follow from them (4427 - 30) do 
not make clear what the nature of these demands is (a new 
divine law or a possibility that opens up gradually in faith 
and love?) nor how these demands are to be followed and 
implemented. What is absolutely essential for safeguarding 
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life and meeting the minimum requirements of law and 
justice, to maintain peace over against the power of sin even 
with recourse to the force determined and controlled by law 
(c£. the debates on the doctrine of a “just war”), and where 
are solidarity and devoted concern required in the name of 
love but nevertheless not enforceable or legally obtainable? 
Here it would seem appropriate to continue a critical 
discussion of the traditional Lutheran distinctions and links 
between law and gospel, the two kingdoms and ways of 
ruling, and see what they can contribute to an understanding 
of communio. 


THe CHURCH AS COMMUNION AND THE COMMUNION OF 
CHURCHES 


In its diversified treatment of the conception of communio 
and of church, churches and community of churches, the 
document offers the following basic distinctions and 
definitions. 


* The (true) church is the gathering of the saints or of the 
true believers founded on justification by grace for 
Christ's sake by faith alone. The church is a communion 
based on and maintained by the gospel in Word and 
sacrament. This communion is proclaimed, expressed 
and realized by concrete forms of communion that 
grow out of this foundation. This communion with 
God and with one another that is based on the power 
of the Holy Spirit is thus manifest and realized in a 
communion which can really be experienced and seen. 
Conversely, it can be stated that each local church/ 
congregation gathered around the preaching of the 
gospel and the celebration of the sacraments is a 
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realization of the universal church of the whole people 
of God. Thus, when talking about the way in which the 
church as communion takes shape, reference can always 
be made to the particularity of this visible expression 
in time and place and to the universality of its expression 
in unity with Christ with all other churches in all other 
places and at all times. 


e [na more indicative way the document speaks of the 
empirical church, the church as an experiential and 
visible communion, always also being affected by its own 
failures and by the permanent necessity of repentance 


(cf. #27). 


* The church in its perceivable form should allow the 
expressions of its communion to be guided by the 
image of the body, the mutual relationship between 
the various gifts which should serve the unity and we 
being of the whole body. 


e With regard to the communion of churches and the 
churches the document starts from a broad concept of 
communion of churches. The goal is to arrive at a 
communion of all churches beyond confessional barriers. 
Confessional communities of churches (such as the 
LWF) are seen more from the point of view of the 
particularity that still exists. But then, with a reference 
to the Budapest declaration, an (expanded) Lutheran 
definition of true unity in the communion of churches 
is introduced: true unity is a unity which constitutes the 
unity of the body of Christ and shares in the unity of 
the Triune God, which is given in and through the 
proclamation of the gospel in Word and sacrament, that 
is expressed in a common and diversified confession and 
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the same apostolic faith, in pulpit and altar fellowship 
and in mutual recognition of ministries. It is a unity in 
which diversities contribute to fulness, in which common 
decisions are taken and common action takes place 
(cf. #22). This is distinguished from the various aspects 
of a unity that determines the whole of life (worship, 
common practice, see above), which can be at least 
partially realized on the way to true unity. 


It is important to take up these distinctions and insights. But 
the following points require more precise investigation and 
further theological reflection. 


¢ The insights into the questionable aspects of the 
empirical churches are dealt with rather briefly. Although 
one can feel the intention to remind the church of the 
possibilities God has given it and of its duty to make 
them a reality, it is easy for a triumphalistic undertone 
to creep in. 


* The broadening of the definition of the unity of the 
church (traditionally, altar and pulpit fellowship, 
common confessions) should be identified as an insight 
coming from the ecumenical dialogues and its reasons 
set in context (cf. the statements about the basis and 
necessary living expressions of communio). It is also 
important to become aware that here we are talking 
about a “Lutheran” definition of the unity of the church 
and the conditions for and the form of church 
communion, which is not shared by all the Christian 
churches. This is precisely where the tensions lie in the 
ecumenical debate. 


e While it is right to emphasize the particularity of the 
communion of churches in the LWF and to point to the 
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goal of a communion of all churches it must also be 
underlined that in the Lutheran World Federation we 
already have a communion of churches in the sense of 
the goal of church unity described in Budapest. This 
insight will also help in further defining the under- 
standing of the Lutheran World Federation as a 
communion of churches. This is the issue on which I 
shall submit some concluding reflections. 


So far, too little attention has been paid in the ecclesiological 
debate to the theological reasons why Lutheranism comprises 
a whole series of particular churches (e.g., the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Bavaria or the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Zimbabwe). These separate churches are further 
subdivided into local congregations, regional services and 
agencies of the church, including the office of oversight 
(episcope). They are part of a communion of churches (with 
pulpit and altar fellowship and common confessions) with 
churches of the same confession, or a communion of churches 
(with altar and pulpit fellowship) with churches with whom 
consensus on confession forms the basis for church 
community (e.g., the churches participating in the Leuenberg 
Agreement). Finally, they are part of a church community, 
which still needs to be further defined with regard to its 
closeness and distance, its existing separation and unity, 
with all Christian churches. 


According to the understanding of the church in the 
Lutheran confessional writings, however, the binding form 
is neither a world church as the only social expression 
corresponding to the nature of the church (as is the case in 
the Roman Catholic Church on the basis of its understanding 
of the episcopacy and papacy), nor the local congregation 
in a congregational approach to the true social expression 
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of the church. This becomes clear from the insight discussed 
above that the church is an event where it is constituted by 
the proclamation of the word and the celebration of the 
sacraments and where by these “means” the communion of 
the believers with God and with one another is received from 
God. Then the realization of the one, holy, apostolic and 
catholic church comes about, happens in space and time, 
although it is simultaneously hidden and real. No one can 
unambiguously perceive or judge true faith and yet it is a 
reality instituted by God. Coming to faith in this way, as 
something that happens to real people living in this world, 
is an event that finds expression or takes shape in the reality 
that we experience and perceive. Thus the social expression 
of the church and of churches comes about which, as a 
result of the hiddenness and uncontrollability of this faith 
and its susceptibility to sin, is in fact always a corpus 
permixtum comprising true believers and sinners (CA VIII). 


Then the question arises which is the appropriate social 
expression? What speaks for the (local) congregation as a 
social form there is the element of personal experience in 
the common celebration of worship in Word and sacrament 
(the justified motive for the Congregationalist view). But the 
communion of believers is not restricted just to each 
individual common celebration of worship. Other 
communities in the celebration of worship under the word 
and sacrament can also be recognized as communities with 
the same experience and the same confession. It corresponds 
to God's will and to the nature of God's communio with us 
that the one, holy, catholic and apostolic church also takes 
place in other places. This leads to the experience and 
recognition that communion is more than the communion 
experienced at any particular moment. It is a motivation for 
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the social expression of the church to correspond to the 
universality of the communion of faith in such a way that the 
church becomes a worldwide church (the justified motive 
for the Roman Catholic view). The specific church (or 
regional church) can be seen in this context as an intermediate 
solution that combines manageable size, physical experience 
of community and universality. Another argument for the 
particular church in contrast to an emphasis on the local 
congregation is that it makes it easier for the necessary 
expressions of its life to become realities in a larger social 
body. In fact, the particular churches of the Reformation came 
about as a result of the historical situation (structuring of 
churches as a counterpart to political factors and public 
authorities — regional governmental rulers, national churches, 
and in relation to cultural and ethnic factors - churches in 
one nation). This corresponds to the diversity found in 
creation and to the freedom of faith and of the communities 
of believers to develop their own personal form on their own 
responsibility. Therefore none of the social expressions can 
be ruled out a priori on grounds of theological principle (not 
even a Lutheran world church). But we can require every 
social expression to be open towards the other social 
expressions. Thus, a particular church must always remember 
the necessity for concrete experience of personal communion 
between the believers in the local congregation or in a 
congregation gathered around a person. It must respect 
their individuality and right to their own social expression 
and be aware that the shaping of the church as a social 
institution is the joint responsibility of all its members in 
cooperation and contrast between the priesthood of all 
believers and the ministries and services of the church. On 
the other hand, the congregations in the particular church 
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and the particular churches have to remember that in various 
ways (cf. above) they form part of a worldwide communion 
of all believers and all particular churches. This communion 
must find expression, also in a structural and institutional 
sense. 


In this connection the Lutheran World Federation can, as 
its Constitution states, be understood as an “instrument” and 
an “expression” of such a communion of churches. 
Irrespective of the specific relationships between the 
individual churches and other churches, the LWF is the 
place where the common action of the churches in witness 
and service, the ecumenical responsibility of the churches, 
find expression and take on historical shape. This makes the 
LWF a place where common listening to and interpretation 
of the gospel takes place together, for one another and for 
the world, and where common witness and service are 
practiced. In this it is also an expression of the church, 
namely the form of the church that expresses the communion 
of the particular churches. Certainly, the LWF has an 
“instrumental” character in the sense that it provides the 
prerequisites and structures for common witness and 
common service. It is also instrumental in the sense that it 
cannot put anything into practice apart from what the 
communion of churches recognizes as a common insight and 
experiences as a common commitment. But it also has an 
authority of its own because it represents and promotes the 
dimension of communio, of being a worldwide communion. 
Therefore the Lutheran World Federation has the task of 
constantly recalling this communion in ecumenical 
responsibility and providing encouragement and exhortation 
for such communion, pointing to the perspectives concerning 
common confession and action. It is an open question 
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whether a Lutheran world church is the appropriate social 
expression for which the Lutheran particular churches 
should be working in the present situation. But it is 
indispensable for the communion of churches in the Lutheran 
World Federation to find a social expression. 
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MoDtLS OF KOINOINA 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND EARLY CHURCH 


Barbara Rossing 


When the Rev. Clarence Jordan had a vision for equality of 
Blacks and Whites in the 1950s in the segregated southern 
United States, he named his community “koinonia Farm.” 
When Lutherans transformed the abandoned Holden copper 
mining town in the Cascade Mountains into a retreat center, 
they chose the name “koinonia” for the building in which 
to gather for worship and study. 


Ever since New Testament times, Christians have invoked 
the word koinonia—a Greek term of friendship and financial 
partnership — to express the richness and vitality of 
community in the gospel: communion in the Triune 
Godhead, God’s friendship with us in Jesus Christ, our 
sacramental communion with one another in the body of 
Christ, and economic community through sharing of material 
resources. 


Translators face a challenge in attempting to render the 
spectacularly wide-ranging Greek word koinonia into 
English. No single English word can capture the 
interconnectedness of the spiritual, social, and financial 
dimensions of koinonia in the New Testament.’ The Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, for example, variously 
translates Paul's four references to koinonia in 2 Corinthians 
as “fellowship” of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor 13:13; similarly 2 
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Cor 6:14), “taking part in” the relief of the saints (1 Cor 8:4), 
and “contribution” (2 Cor 9:13). The New Revised Standard 
Version achieves greater consistency by using “share” or 
“sharing” for most koinonia references, as in “sharing in” 
this ministry to the saints (2 Cor 8:4), “the generosity of your 
sharing” (2 Cor 9:13), and the cup of blessing as “sharing” 
in the blood of Christ (1 Cor 10:16). 


The power of koinonia consists in its capacity to bridge 
spheres of life we often view as quite separate. From financial 
partnership in ownership of property, to spiritual communion 
and participation in the bread and cup at the Lord’s supper, 
Christians used this single Greek word koinonia to link a 
whole range of relationships. This astonishing breadth of 
koinonia as a description of Christian life was its genius in 
the early church, and continues to be its compelling power 
for Christian community today. 


Koinonia is breathing new energy and insights into 
ecumenical relationships, as global churches draw on this 
biblical model of community for partnerships in mission, in 
spiritual and material sharing, and in their life together. 
Debates over koinonia among churches today are not unlike 
those of the first century, when Christians grappled with the 
implications of koinonia for theology, church organization, 
and relationships. While some elements of biblical discourse 
on koinonia are constant — sense of partnership and sharing 
with one another and with Christ — arious New Testament 
texts invoke koinonia quite differently. The Bible itself is a 
testament to a variety of visions of unity and diversity, 
partnership and autonomy in the early church. 


In this essay I will seek to pull out social and theological 
themes from New Testament narratives of koinonia which 
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can shed insight on ecumenical relationships. For a more 
comprehensive study of biblical texts on koinonia, readers 
may refer to John Reumann’s recent survey, which provides 
an excellent overview and introduction to major issues.? 
This essay will focus principally on issues of economic 
sharing, unity, and diversity, as they relate to the theme of 
koinonia in Paul's letters and the Acts of the Apostles. 


In seeking to hear the richness of the biblical witness to 
koinonia, we do not need to synthesize or harmonize the 
various voices of the New Testament. Nor are we required 
to accept the voice of the biblical author as the only valid 
Christian perspective. Feminist biblical scholars remind us 
that we can learn from the Apostle Paul's pleas for koinonia 
and unity in I Corinthians, for example, while not necessarily 
agreeing with Paul that women’s speech constitutes a threat 
to unity. Even when individual biblical authors try to 
obliterate opposing views, the New Testament canon itself 
stands as a testament to a rich and diverse koinonia of voices 
and perspectives in the early church.’ 


KOINONIA AS ECONOMIC SHARING AMONG 
CHRISTIANS 


The desire for an ecclesiology that can address the widening 
economic gap between rich and poor churches today is one 
concern generating interest in koinonia today. Koinonia is 
ideally suited to such an ecclesiological concern, since the 
sharing of financial and material goods was a fundamental 
dimension of koinonia for early Christians. 
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Koinonia was not originally a religious term, but one 
borrowed from the Greco-Roman philosophical and business 
worlds, to express contractual relationships and partnerships 
of mutual obligation. The secular Greek background of 
terms in the koinon-word group“ refers to “common share 
in a thing, common enterprises, and especially legal relations. 
Koinonos is a technical term for a business partner or 
associate." Sampley cites specific examples such as the 
financial contract between two feuding business partners over 
the death of a slave, as well as other contractual agreements 
attested in papyri and classical texts.’ Koinonia was also well- 
known in philosophical discourses on friendship." 


As koinonia was brought into Christian discourse to express 
relationships of communion with Christ or with members 
of the body of Christ, the term never lost its grounding in 
financial and contractual partnership. Philippians, for 
example, is rich in koinonia language expressing a wide 
range of relationships. Paul first develops the concept of 
koinonia theologically, extolling the Philippians’ koinonia in 
the gospel (Phil 1:5), the koinonia of the Spirit (Phil 2:1), 
and his own koinonia in Christ’s sufferings (Phil 3:10). He 
then goes on to employ the verb form of the same word to 
acknowledge receipt of a gift of money from the Philippians: 
“You Philippians indeed know that in the early days of the 
gospel, when I left Macedonia, no church shared (koinoneo) 
with me in the matter of giving and receiving, except you 
alone" (Phil 4:15). The unique koinonia Paul shares with 
the church at Philippi is a reciprocal partnership of mutual 
giving and receiving: they support him financially, while he 
preaches the gospel of Christ elsewhere on their behalf. 








Financial sharing becomes an important theme also in 
exhortations to practice koinonia in responding to people 
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inneed, The Didache and Barnabas, Christian texts from the 
late first century or early second century, contrast koinonia 
with “idia” or private property, 


You shall share (koinoneo) all things with your 
neighbor and shall not say that they are your own 
property (idia) (Barn. 19.8). 


You shall not turn away the needy, but shall share 
everything (syg-koinoneo) with your brother or 
sister, and shall not say that it is your own (ira). 
For if you are sharers (koinonoi) in the 
imperishable, how much more in perishable things? 
(Didache 4.8). 


An element of common ownership of property (koina) is 
prominent in portraits of koinonia in the well-known 
descriptions of the early church in Acts 2 and Acts 4. In Acts, 
koinonia involves great joy in spiritual sharing, as well as 
sharing of possessions, 


[The believers] devoted themselves to the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship [koinonia] and to the 
breaking of bread and the prayers... .All who 
believed were together and had all things in 
common [koina]; they would sell their possessions 
and goods and distribute the proceeds to all, as any 
had need (Acts 2: 42,44). 


Now the whole group of those who believed were 
of one heart and soul, and no one claimed private 
ownership [idia] of any possessions, but everything 
they owned was held in common [koina]... .There 
was not a needy person among them... (Acts 
432,34). 
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Whether Acts 2 and 4 are accurate historical descriptions 
of the early life of the Jerusalem church is impossible to 
establish. These passages appear to be compositions of the 
author, similar to other Lucan summary statements. They are 
important nonetheless for Acts’ understanding of Christian 
community. There is no basis for the suggestion that Luke 
views the communal life described in Acts 2 and Acts 4 as 
idealized, a sort of utopian dream which Luke did not view 
as a “norm for the organization of the church of his own 
time." Rather, as Mitchell argues, these texts appeal to 
familiar philosophical friendship traditions of common 
property (koina versus idia), but then radically expand those 
traditions, encouraging solidarity across class lines: “Luke 
used an institution very familiar to people of means, 
friendship, to get them to share their possessions with the 
poor of the community.”” 


Such an exhortation to financial koinonia with those in 
need is consistent with Luke’s overall interest in the 
relationships between rich and poor. Even though Luke does 
not return to this specific theme again in later chapters of 
Acts, the community of goods is never repudiated.” Rather, 
Luke holds up Acts 2:42ff. as a normative vision for solidarity 
and koinonia in the gospel to which Christians are called. 


Was the vision of koinonia ever realized? Did some Christians 
actually sell their possessions, sharing material goods with 
one another and with those in need? A non-Christian text 
from the second century is evidence that some churches had 
gained such a reputation for generous sharing of funds from 
their common treasury (koinon). In his Death of Peregrinus 
the philosopher Lucian satirizes Christians as easy prey for 
charlatans seeking their common money. Lucian narrates 
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how one impostor, Peregrinus, was generously ministered 
to by Christians when he was thrown into prison, 


... the Christians, regarding the incident as a 
calamity, left nothing undone in the effort to rescue 
him. Then, as this was impossible, every form of 
attention was shown him, not in any casual way but 
with assiduity... Then elaborate meals were brought 
in, and sacred books of theirs were read aloud... 
Indeed, people came even from the cities in Asia, 
sent by the Christians at their common expense 
(koinon) (12-13)." 


The reason Christians share in such a way, Lucian explains 
deridingly, is that “their first lawgiver persuaded them that 
they are all brothers and sisters of one another.” Therefore, 
“they despise all things indiscriminately and consider them 
common property (koina).” 


If satire is the highest form of compliment, Lucian’s satirical 
portrait of Peregrinus’ abuse of Christian charity suggests 
that at least in some second century circles, Christians were 
sufficiently known for their common property and generous 
sharing that this trait could be ridiculed. 


KOINONIA IN 1 CORINTHIANS: SACRAMENTAL 
PARTICIPATION AS A PLEA FOR UNITY 


One of the earliest and most powerful Christian 
proclamations of koinonia is found in 1 Cor 10:16: “The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not a sharing [koinonia] in 
the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not 
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a sharing [koinonia] in the body of Christ?” In this verse 
it is likely that Paul is citing an ancient formula about 
participation in Christ’s body and blood which was already 
familiar to the Corinthians.” 


Paul’s own particular interest in the Lord’s supper becomes 
apparent in the way he uses this traditional formula to 
promote unity among the members of the body of Christ. 
In verse 17, which is the “decisive sentence for Paul,” Paul 
draws on another sense of the image of “body” in the 
formula to exhort oneness among those who share in Christ's 
body: “Because there is one bread, we who are many are 
one body, for we all partake of the one bread” (1 Cor 
10:17). This linking of the sacrament to the church as the 
body of Christ is a new element which Paul introduces into 
the understanding of the Lord's supper." 


Appealing for unity on the basis of sacramental koinonia is 
part of Paul's overall approach to factions and schisms in the 
Corinthian church, the concern which dominates I 
Corinthians. The whole letter is a carefully constructed 
argument for harmony and unity.” Paul employs a variety 
of strategies and techniques to build this unity, including 
attacks on his opponents, examples from the Old Testament 
and Greco-Roman traditions (such as the image of the body 
with many members), and appeals to his apostolic authority. 


Already in the first chapter of 1 Corinthians, Paul uses a 
wonderful proclamation of our calling into the koinonia of 
(God's) Son, Jesus Christ (1 Cor 1:9) to lay the geoundwork 
forthis appeal to harmony among Christians. This important 
reference to koinonia also functions as the transitional link 
into the main body of the letter, where Paul will introduce 
specific concerns about divisions among the Corinthians. 
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God is faithful; by him you were called into the 
fellowship [koinonia] of his Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Now I appeal to you, brothers and sisters, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that all of 
you be in agreement and that there be no divisions 
among you, but that you be united in the same mind 
and the same purpose (1 Cor 1:9-10). 


What were the divisions in Corinth against which Paul is 
arguing? "Chloe's people" and those who claim allegiance 
to individual apostles are named in chapter 1; in subsequent 
chapters Paul mentions other groups and issues. If we accept 
Paul's own portrayal of the situation in Corinth as accurate, 
then the identity of the problematic faction or factions" 
within the church would seem to be Christians promoting 
proto-gnostic spiritual enthusiasm and sexual and dietary 
libertinism, on the basis of their claims to already-realized 
eschatology, possibly under the leadership of outspoken 
women prophets. In this scenario, Paul’s appeal to unity — 
including his silencing of the women leaders - is seen as the 
necessary response to the extreme factionalism which 
threatened to split the church. 


Such uncritical acceptance of Paul’s interpretation of the 
Corinthian situation is open to question both historically and 
theologically, however. First, there is the historical likelihood 
that Paul’s appeals in this first letter were largely unsuccessful 
among the Corinthians themselves. Paul’s tone and lack of 
influential position in 2 Corinthians suggests that neither his 
arguments nor his claims of authority in his previous letter 
was persuasive with his audience. 


A second and more serious problem with uncritical 
acceptance of Paul's interpretation of the Corinthian situation 
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is that this implies acceptance also of Paul’s tradeoffs, 
specifically the silencing of women leaders, as necessary for 
the survival of Corinthian unity. Recent feminist scholars 
have begun to question some aspects of Paul’s portrait of the 
Corinthian divisions. Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, for 
example, suggests that it is Paul himself — not the Corinthians 
— who polarizes the debates and discussions within the 
Corinthians church by interpreting them as dangerous and 
divisive factionalism. It would be equally plausible to “view 
the disputes in the Corinthian ekklesia in terms of... the free 
speech of citizens — rather than cast them in terms of 
confessional internecine altercations... .” Schüssler Fiorenza 
counters uncritical acceptance of Paul’s authoritarian 
apostolic response to the Corinthians with a more egalitarian 
model of the church as a “democratic assembly (ekklesia) 
of differing voices... .”” Antoinette Wire’s work has likewise 
challenged Paul's silencing of the Corinthian women leaders, 
arguing that Paul’s voice is not the only “Christian” voice 
in Corinth, nor is his the only model for unity within the 
church.” 


Koinonia is closely related to church unity, as the sacramental 
formula of 1 Cor 10:16 — 17 and overall argument of 1 
Corinthians make clear. However, as we search for models 
of communion for the church today, a unity that requires the 
silencing of women or other members of the community must 
be questions. 
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THE HANDSHAKE OF KOINONIA IN GALATIANS: 
Diversity IN MISSION 


Paul’s relationship with the Jerusalem church is a model of 
a fragile koinonia, negotiated through painful theological and 
ethnic conflict. The watershed agreement narrated in 
Galatians 2 is important for ecumenical discussions today, 
as a reminder that koinonia does not require agreement on 
every issue, nor does it always produce full unity. Christians 
can share the “right hand of koinonia” with one another while 
still holding differing visions and honoring one another's 
diversity in mission. 
Galatians 2 narrates Paul’s confrontations with the Jerusalem 
leaders over the most divisive issue within the early Christian 
churches, the relationship between Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians.” As Paul tells the story, difficult 
discussions in Antioch finally led to the compromise 
agreement to recognize a division of labor between two 
quite separate missions: the mission of Paul and Barnabas 
to the uncircumcised, and the mission of Cephas to the 
circumcised, The two parties sealed their official agreement 
by giving one another the “right hand of koinonia,” as 
narrated by Paul in the culmination of the long convoluted 
sentence in Gal 2:6-10, 
-.. and when James, Cephas, and John, who were 
acknowledged pillars, recognized the grace that had 
been given to me, they gave to Barnabas and me 
the right hand of fellowship (koinonia), agreeing 
that we should go to the Gentiles and they to the 
circumcised. They asked only one thing, that we 
remember the poor, which was actually what I was 
eager to do. 
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Recognition of God’s grace on the part of the apostles is what 
brought about the breakthrough to koinonia in Jerusalem. 
On this occasion, koinonia did not mean the parties reached 
theological agreement, but rather that they “recognized the 
grace that had been given” to one another. Giving their right 
hands formalized the results of the accord. Sampley describes 
the results of that handshake, 


[It] did not eliminate all distinctive features or 
differences among the newfound partners. Unity, 
not uniformity, resulted. The brotherhood of the 
new partners does not exist because of some 
precontract disposition or affection toward each 
other; nor does it eliminate future struggles. Their 
newfound unity comes about because each party 
recognizes a common purpose at work among 
them. Therefore these diverse people join together 
in Jerusalem for the shared goals of preaching the 
gospel and, in the process, affirm the unity of 
God's work among both Jews and Gentiles.” 


The agreement between Paul and the Jerusalem leaders did 
not solve the issues. After another confrontation with Peter 
in Antioch, Paul departed into Asia. Yet Paul continued the 
financial commitment he made as part of this koinonia 
agreement with the Jerusalem leaders, to “remember the 
poor" (Gal 2:10). For Paul, the collection of money for 
Jerusalem was a concrete way of honoring the tie of reciprocal 
obligation which his largely Gentile churches shared with 
the mother church in Jerusalem. 


These monetary gifts were themselves a koinonia (Rom 
15:26), shared in thankful reciprocity for the riches of the 
gospel which had originated in Jerusalem, 
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For Macedonia and Achaia have been pleased to 
share (koinonia) their resources with the poor 
among the saints in Jerusalem. They were pleased 
to do this, and indeed they owe it to them; for if 
the Gentiles have come to share (koinoneo) in 
their spiritual blessings, they ought also to be of 
service to them in material things. (Rom 15:26-27) 


As Paul set sail for Jerusalem to deliver the money, he feared 
that the leaders there might once again refuse to recognize 
him (see Rom 15:30-31). References in Acts suggest that in 
fact Paul’s offering was refused by the saints in Jerusalem. 


This difficult history is an important counterbalance to the 
emphasis on unity and oneness which sometimes pre- 
dominates in appeals to Pauline theology today. It is likely 
that both parties to the Antioch accords would have preferred 
full theological agreement on their own terms. Yet, as 
Galatians 2 attests, Paul understood that Christians could 
share the “right hand of koinonia” with one another in 
agreement over specific mission tasks, while continuing to 
live with great diversity in other matters. Paul's ongoing 
commitment to the collection is evidence that he continued 
to honor the special role of the Jerusalem church, despite 
significant theological disagreements. It also underscores his 
concern that wealthier congregations remember “the poor.” 


CONCLUSION 


New Testament stories of koinonia offer rich and diverse 
models for Christians today. God’s koinonia with us in 
Christ and in the Spirit invites us into participation with one 
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another, a participation that takes concrete forms of mutual 
giving and receiving. The variety of voices within the New 
Testament canon is itself a model for a koinonia that honors 
diversity while also finding unity in the gospel. 

In a world of increasing gaps between rich and poor, both 
globally and locally, the call to economic koinonia in the 
church becomes especially imperative. As the Apostle Paul 
reminds the Corinthians, sharing in the Lord’s supper cannot 
mean that some go ahead with their own meal while others 
go hungry (1 Cor 11:21). Koinonia at the world's table 
challenges us to face inequities, and to discover new models 
of sharing, as we participate with one another in the body 
of Christ. 
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Notes 


Therefore I will leave koinonia untranslated in references throughout 

this paper. 

2 "Koinonia in Scripture: Survey of Biblical Texts,” 1994, in, On the Way 

to Fuller Koinonia, Thomas F. Best and Günther Gassmann, (eds.) WCC 

Publications, Geneva, 37-69. 

See Ernst Käsemann, “The Canon of the New Testament and the 

Unity of the Church,” English translation in, Essays on New Testament 

Themes, Fortress, Philadelphia, 1982, 95-107, on the “extraordinary 

wealth” of theological positions in the New Testament canon. A new 

book by David Rhoads, The Challenge of Diversity: The Witness of Paul 

and the Gospels, Fortress, Minneapolis, 1996, is entirely devoted to 

this issue of diversity in the canon and its implications for churches and 

ecumenical discussions today. 

^ This includes the verbs koinoneo and syg-koinoneo, “to share;” the 
adjective koinon, “common;” the noun koinonos, “partner;” and the 
noun koinonia. 

5 Friedrich Hauck, "koinos,...koinoo,” Theological Dictionary of the New 

Testament 3:798, 1938. 

J. Paul Sampley, Pauline Partnership in Christ, Fortress, Minneapolis, 

1980 28-29; see also p. 45, note 26. Such agreements (Latin: societas) 

were sometimes formalized by the partners’ giving of the right hand. 


6 


7 See for example Alan Mitchell, “The Social Function of Friendship in 

Acts 2:44-47 and 4:32-37,” Journal of Biblical Literature 111,1992, 

255-272 for a review of the literature on Greco-Roman friendship 

traditions. 

Hans Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, trans, James Limburg, A. 

Thomas Kraabel, and Donald H. Juel. Hermeneia, Fortress, 

Philadelphia, 1987, 24. 

9 Mitchell, “Social Function of Friendship,” 264. 

10 The speculation that the famine described in Acts 11 might be due to 
the sale of goods and subsequent loss of capital, mentioned by Reumann 
and others, has no basis in Luke's own narration of events. 


11 De mort. Peregrin., Loeb Classical Library, trans. A. M. Harmon. 
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12 See Kasemann’s 1947 essay “The Pauline Doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper,” (note 3), 108-135. This formula draws on Greco-Roman 
religious understanding of koinonia as cultic participation with a god 
through a sacrificial meal, which also forms the background for the 
discussion of idolatry in chapter 10. See Hauck 798-800 for full 
discussion of this cultic background of koinonia. 


13 See Käsemann for a full development of this thesis. The mention of the 
cup before the bread in I Cor 10:16, possibly an inversion of the 
traditional order, is due to Paul’s interest in shifting the traditional 
emphasis. The plea for unity in the body of Christ in verse 17 “could 
only be derived from the saying about the bread”, Käsemann, 112, 110. 


14 Hans Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians, trans. James W. Leitch, Hermeneia, 
Fortress, Philadelphia, 1975, 172. 

15 See most recently Margaret Mitchell, Pau! and the Rhetoric of 
Reconciliation, Westminster, Louisville, 1991 for a careful development 
of this thesis in light of Greco-Roman deliberative rhetorical traditions. 

16 Enormous scholarly energy has been spent trying to identify Paul's 
opponents within the Corinthian church, and there is no consensus as 
to whether Paul was battling several fronts or only one. 

17 Rhetorical Situation and Historical Reconstruction in 1 Corinthians,” 
New Testament Studies 33, 1987, 386-403 and “The Rhetoricity of 
Historical Knowledge: Pauline Discourse and its Contextualizations,” 
in Religious Propaganda and Missionary Competition in the New 
Testament World, Lukas Bormann, ed. E.J.Brill, Leiden, 1994, 443- 
469. Schüssler Fiorenza draws on the root meaning of the word 
“church” (ekklesia) as “democratic assembly,” much like our town 
meetings today. 

18 The Corinthian Women Prophets: A Reconstruction through Paul's 
Rhetoric Fortress, Minneapolis, 1990. 

19 See Helmut Koester, Introduction to the New Testament, 2 vols, Walter 
de Gruyter, New York/Berlin, 1982, 2. 104-107 for an excellent 
review of the history of the “Apostolic Council” and follow-up conflicts 
between Paul and the Jerusalem leaders. 


20 Sampley, (note 6), 30. 
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LUTHER’S UNDERSTANDING OF THE CHURCH 
AS COMMUNION IN HIS 
EARLY PAMPHLETS 


Alejandro Zorzin 


In this presentation I have chosen a pragmatic approach. The 
debate on the practice of indulgences in 1517/1518 marks 
a prelude to and first turning point in Luther's work. His 
important writings in German of the 1520s - after failed 
negotiations at Augsburg — are highly polemical, and the 
threat and actual bull of excommunication aggravated 
relations with Rome to such an extent that they resulted in 
open conflict. Luther’s appearance at Worms and his 
following sojourn on the Wartburg more or less constitute 
the end of the first phase. When analyzing Luther's early 
impact on the public at large through the printed word, it 
is useful to speak about his early writings when referring to 
the period from 1517/18 to 1521'. Furthermore, there are 
anumber of texts in German dating back to this period which 
relatively quietly and uncontroversially suggest a new form 
of piety. Here Luther addresses the common lay person in 
a mainly pastoral fashion. Special attention should be paid 
to the sermons of the years 1519/20. 

For Luther just as any other exegete of the Christian tradition 
the term communio sanctorum is given in the Creed. In his 
fundamental study of the subject, Paul Althaus pointed out 
that Luther did not regard it as an additional article in the 
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Creed, but as “an apposition to the former member 
(ecclesia)” ‚in other words, “as the interpretation of the ‘one 
holy Christian (catholic) church’ *. Thus, if “ecclesia Christi 
est communio sanctorum” [the church of Christ is the 
community of saints], Luther’s understanding of the church 
becomes accessible through his description of this communio. 


It is widely known that Luther repudiated the arbitrary 
lumping together of various biblical passages in order to 
substantiate certain preconceived ideas with arguments 
from the Bible. When dealing with his writings, we must 
therefore avoid subjecting him to a similar procedure. 
Naturally, he never expected that for certain bodies these 
would become the quasi canonical norm. I would therefore 
propose that we concentrate on one text which does justice 
to the demands and expectations in view of the subject at 
hand. The “Sermon on the Blessed Sacrament of the Holy 
and True Body of Christ and the Brotherhoods” published 
at the beginning of December 1519 is of central importance 
with regard to the question of true Christian fellowship. This 
sermon is part of those writings which ingeniously combine 
what is concretely tangible and transcendentally spiritual, and 
regards both dimensions as aspects of the one, inseparable 
reality of Christians. Moreover, I believe the meaning 
especially of this publication to be almost inexhaustible, 
since, in addition to the ideal aspired to, it also mentions and 
describes the concrete perversion of the same. Luther 
describes that which he understands to be the true communio 
amongst Christians by resorting to a comparison — citizens 
in an urban community — and criticizes their opposite by 
determining the brotherhoods [Briiderschaften] to be a 
visible distortion of true communio. Thus in this particular 
text his concept of the church as communio sanctorum is very 
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vivid — a vividness which for us today is no longer discernible 
in all his writings. 
For Luther the communio sanctorum takes shape in the 
eucharist since it signifies “the complete union and the 
undivided fellowship of the saints”. Christ is together with 
all the saints, 

Hence it is that Christ and all saints are one spiritual 

body just as the inhabitants of a city are one 

community and body, each citizen being a member 

of the other and of the entire city. All the saints, 

therefore, are members of Christ and of the church, 

which is a spiritual and eternal city of God. And 

whoever is taken into this city is said to be received 

into the community of saints and to be incorporated 

into Christ's spiritual body and made a member of 

him.‘ 
The expansion of the Pauline metaphor of the body (cf. Rom 
12:5, 1 Cor 12:12) to include the town - resorting to biblical 
passages and Augustine — constitutes for the contemporary 
reader (citizen) an important up-dating of the concept. 
Luther skillfully introduces his experience in the (medieval) 
collective community. While city rights (like baptism!) 
liberated, they also obliged everyone within this unit to do 
public service. This is what concerns Luther, “for he who 
would share in the profits must also share in the costs, and 
ever recompense love with love” ^ 
The communicare enables every saint to partake in the 
spiritual goods of this community whilst at the same time 
subjecting her/him to sharing in the common suffering 
and the doubts [Anfechtungen] this collective community 
is exposed to either jointly or through each one of its 
members. 
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To carry out our homely figure, it is like a city 
where every citizen shares with all the others the 
city’s name, honor, freedom, trade, customs, usages, 
help, support, protection, and the like, while at the 
same time he shares all the dangers of fire and 
flood, enemies and death, losses, taxes, and the like. 
.. Here we see that whoever injures one citizen 
injures an entire city and all its citizens, whoever 
benefits one [citizen] deserves favor and thanks 
from all the others." 


Despite the fact that this communio sanctorum — contrary to 
the space demarcated by city walls — cannot be grasped in 
its entirety, it is indisputable that it includes Christ and all 
the saints “in heaven and on earth”. The sancti are not a 
specific group of Christians, but all Christians are saints (cf. 
Rom 12:13), the only difference being between the dead and 
those who have not yet died. Each and everyone is called 
by Christ the head to carry the other’s burden (cf. Gal 6:2) 
and to be in solidarity with the other. This is precisely the 
comforting power of solidarity. Even there where in concrete 
terms little can be done to alleviate the ills of suffering, the 
fact that others share in the suffering, that one is heard, finds 
sympathy and there is a willingness to help, is in itself a 
comfort. 





... just as a citizen who had suffered damage or 
misfortune in the country at the hands of his 
enemies makes complaint to his town council and 
fellow citizens and asks them for help (author's own 
translation). 


Tn the eucharist we experience the pro me with our “fellow 
citizens”, 
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... that I have on my idea Christ's righteousness, life, 
and sufferings, with all holy angels and the blessed 
in heaven and all pious men on earth.” 


The full extent of the communio sanctorum now becomes 
clearer — it encompasses the transcendent (angels and the 
dead in heaven) and the immanent (righteous human beings 
on earth) dimension of reality. It is neither invisible and 
hidden, nor merely conveyed through institutions (churches), 
but includes concrete partners: every Christian is one. This 
is linked to Luther's interpretation of the priesthood of all 
believers. Through this extension of the communio sanctorum 
to the tangible reality of each and every one, the under- 
standing of church becomes horizontal. 


Luther was aware of the fact that his contemporaries found 
his views somewhat strange. As preacher and pastor he 
knew full well that in this respect the exemplarity of the 
eucharist in contemporary teaching on the sacraments was 
misunderstood or even turned up side down. This had 
serious repercussions on the Christians’ daily life. 


So we at present see to our sorrow that many 
masses are held and yet the Christian fellowship 
which should be preached, practiced, and kept 
before us by Christ’s example has virtually perished 
... But in times past this sacrament was so properly 
used, and the people were taught to understand this 
fellowship so well, that they even gathered food and 
material goods in the church, and there — as Paul 
writes in 1 Corinthians 11 — distributed among 
those who were in need (1 Cor 11:21, 33; cf. Apg 
2:44-46)." 
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Therefore, were one to exaggerate one could conclude that 
the immanent dimension of the communio sanctorum is that 
“Christian fellowship” in which not only spiritual goods — 
faith, hope, love — but also material ones are shared. Here 
Luther does not necessarily envisage an absolute community 
of property but certainly the omnia sunt omnium" includes 
for example a “common chest”. For such a “Christian 
fellowship” “selfish people” who profit from that which is 
common without putting at disposal what is theirs are 
unacceptable. These, 


».. are those, indeed, who would gladly share in the 
profits but not in the costs. Thatis, they like to hear 
that in this sacrament the help, fellowship, and 
support of all the saints are promised and given to 
them. But they are unwilling in their tum to belong 
also to this fellowship. They will not help the 
poor, put up with sinners, care for the sorrowing, 
suffer with the suffering, intercede for others, 
defend the truth, and at the risk of [their own] life 
property, and honor seek the betterment of the 
church and of all Christians .... Just as we could not 
put up with a citizen who wanted to be helped, 
protected, and made free by the e community, and 
yet in his turn would do nothing for it nor serve 
it? 





The support of others demanded of every saint does not 
merely include shared endurance of suffering and intercession 
on behalf of others, but calls for active support - with body, 
wealth and honor - for the betterment of a church which 
at present misunderstands its main task as being a communio 
sanctorum. For Luther a prophetic contemplation of 
evangelical times and the call to conversion are part and 
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parcel of the elementary obligations of a correctly understood 
“Christian fellowship”. 


Luther's central idea is yet again expressed in the concluding 
passage in the comments on the eucharist. In brief: the 
community founded through the sacrament in love exposes 
each and every Christian permanently to a twofold dynamic: 
partake and being partaken. 


Thus by means of this sacrament, all self-seeking 
love is rooted out and gives place to that which 
seeks the common good of all; and through the 
change wrought by love there is one bread, one 
drink, one body, one community. This is the true 
unity of Christian brethren.” 


At the end of Luther’s horizontalization of the communio 
sanctorum stands a visible “true unity of Christian brethren” 
since it is firmly lodged in the eucharist. As we have seen, 
it does not exhaust the entire scope of the communio 
sanctorum, but its spiritual dimension can and should become 
concrete. In the light of this Luther's critique of the brother- 
and sisterhoods as possible incarnations of such a collective 
community makes sense. He does not intend to reject a 
possible incarnation but rather to “improve” the distortions 


from which until then the ideal had suffered. 


If men desire to maintain a brotherhood, they 
should gather provisions and feed and serve a 
tableful or two of poor people, for the sake of 
God. ... Or they should gather the money ... and 
collect it into a common treasury, each craft for 
itself. Then in cases of hardship, needy fellow 
workmen might be helped to get started, and be 
lent money, or a young couple of the same craft 
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might be fitted out respectably from this common 
treasury. These would be works of true brother- 
hood; they would make God and his saints look 
with favor upon the brotherhoods, of which they 
would then gladly be patrons." 


Nevertheless, the perversion which best counteracts the 
concrete expression of the communio sanctorum in such 
brother- and sisterhoods is the, 


-.. false opinion they have that their brotherhood 
is to be a benefit to no one but themselves, those 
who are members on the role ... .” 


Precisely in this type of selfish, one-sided solidarity, 


... perishes the communion of saints, Christian 
love; and the true brotherhood which is established 
in the holy sacrament, while selfish love grows in 
them. That is, by means of these many external 
brotherhoods devoted to works they oppose and 
destroy the one, inner, spiritual, essential brother- 
hood common to all saints.” 


Both dimensions of the communio sanctorum, the 
spiritual-transcendent (i.e., *the divine, the heavenly, the 
noblest ...”) and the concretely immanent, “natural 
brotherhood"", complement each other. Therefore the 
selfish reversal in the nature of the visible community 
(“natural brothers”) leads away from the “brotherhood 
common to all saints”. 


The concept expounded in the 1519 sermon took concrete 
shape in the movement initiated by Luther. In the small Saxon 
spa Leisnig (situated between Leipzig and Meissen) Luther 
was asked to advise the city council on the fundamental 
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restructuring of their communal life. In three brief 
publications Luther makes public the biblical and theological 
foundation of the election of pastors by the congregation”, 
renewal of worship service", and with the introduction of 
the “common chest” to alter the church’s financial 
circumstances". The correlation between these three areas 
shows clearly that the three different areas of a Christian 
community's daily life are inextricably linked and that, 
according to Luther, worship and service to the neighbor are 
not separate entities. 


In brief, 


(1) Luther attempts to explain his ideas to the laity by 
using analogies to situations and structures of their 
socio-political reality. When referring to the Lord’s 
supper he always refers to a visible congregation of 
people who share things. There is no trace of 
spiritualization, but a clear insistence on a visible and 
tangible corporeality [Letblichkeit]. Strictly speaking he 
was up-dating a biblical-theological concept in this 
sermon. One of the challenges we face today is trying 
to find a conceptual language, relevant to our present 
socio-political structures (because the model of the city 
he used in his analogy is no longer a reality for people 
today) in which we may do something similar to what 
Luther did. Talking about koinonia/communio from a 
Lutheran perspective implies referring to concrete 
persons and circumstances, to an historically structured 
community, 


(2) The communio sanctorum cannot accept selfishness: in 
other words, profiting from what is common to all 
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(4) 


90 


without making available that which belongs to oneself. 
Luther even goes beyond the level of individuality in 
referring to selfishness by depicting a very destructive 
form of collective selfishness in the brotherhoods. So 
the topic of the common chest remains a central nota 
ecclesiae in the Lutheran understanding and practice of 
communio. 


Luther recovers the early Christian community's concept 
of koinonia — as described by Luke and Paul-and uses 
it as a tool to correct his present situation which he 
perceives as being badly distorted. His main interest is 
to commit himself and others to a betterment of this 
wrongly directed and distorted ecclesial reality. So by 
re-thinking ecclesial reality from the aspect of communio 
he wanted to change things, not to destroy them. In this 
sense his position is ecclesia semper reformanda. 


Thus, we find in a text like the one I have chosen a strong 
emphasis on Christian social ethics. A “true unity of 
Christian brethren [and sisters]" combines the sharing 
of ideas and material goods. Mutuality is always spiritual 
(by inspiration) and concrete (in realization). Or, as 
Luther tries to define it, only grasping the concrete 
solidarity among the saints — as we are — we may 
understand what the transcendental dimension of 
communio really encompasses. So I would insist that in 
the midst of those saints that have not yet died, 
communio is a strong ethical commitment. 
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Notes 


1 Karl Holl's study (“Die Entstehung von Luther's Kirchenbegrifí" 
[1915] in Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kirchengeschichte, Vol. 1, Luther, 
288-325) has its starting point in the exegetical works of the period we 
are dealing with. Holl can prove that the concept of church Luther uses 
against the Roman hierarchy appears already before the controversy 
over indulgences. “...erwachsen nicht aus irgendwelchem Gegensatz 
heraus, sondern im einfachen Verfolg seiner religiösen Grundgedanken.” 
(not arising from any opposition but simply in the pursuit of his basic 
religious ideas), 288, 


P. Althaus, Communio sanctorum. Die Gemeinde im lutherischen 
Kirchengedanken, Munich, 1929; see also, P. Althaus, Die Theologie 
Martin Luthers, Güthersloh, 19632, 249. 


WA 7, 712:39. 
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10 Tid, 56-57. 


11 Read against the background of this explication of the sermon certain 
aspects in a devotional writing such as Fourteen consolations for those 
who labor and are beavy-laden (1520) gain depth of focus: "The 
Apostle instructs Timothy to admonish the rich of this world not to 
be haughty, but he does not forbid them to be rich [1 Tim 6:17] ... I 
say that God gives and abundance of such good things [bona] even to 
his people to comfort them and others. Still, these things are not their 
own, bu t only shadows and signs of their true belongings, which are 
faith, hope, love, and other gifts and graces, which are shared with all 
through love. (161) ... What else is it to believe in the holy church but 
to believe in the communio of saints? What is it that the saints have 
in common? Good, to be sure, and bad things. All things belong to 
all [omnia sunt omnium), as symbolized in the bread and wine of the 
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Sacrament of the Altar, where we are told by the Apostle that we are 
one body, one bread, one cu p." [see Luther's Works, Vol. 42, 161-163]. 


12. Lutber's Works, Vol. 35,57. 

13 Ibid., 67. 

14 Ibid., 68-69. 

15 Thid., 69. 

16 Ibid., 69-70. 

17 Tbid.,71 

18 “That a Christian assembly or congregation has the right and power 


to judge all teaching and to call, appoint and dismiss teachers, established 
and proven by scripture", 1523, Luther's Works, Vol, 39, 305-314. 


19 “Concerning the order of public worship”, 1523, Luther's Works, Vol. 
53, 11-14. 

20 Luther's preface to the “Ordinance of a common chest”, and his 
“Fraternal agreement on the common chest of the entire assembly at 
Leisnig”, 1523, Luther's Works, Vol. 45, 169-194. 
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THE CHURCH AS A SPIRITUAL 
COMMUNION IN LUTHER" 


Simo Peura 


COMMUNITY (GEMEINSCHAFT) OR REAL PRESENCE AS 
A PROBLEM OF LUTHER’S ECCLESIOLOGY IN THE 
History OF RESEARCH 


Today communio is an important term in all ecumenical 
endeavors.’ Ever since 1510 it has been of fundamental 
importance. As is well known, the word communio also 
caused certain problems for the Reformer when he later tried 
to turn it into appropriate German, for instance in the Large 
Catechism. 


Werner Elert has pointed out that Luther uses the Latin term 
communio in line with the linguistic usage of the ancient 
church, both for the church and for the Lord’s supper.’ 
Looking quite superficially at the history of research into 
Luther's use of the term communio sanctorum, two themes 
— communio in regard to the church and in regard to the 
Lord's supper — stand out. But how was the relation between 
these two aspects understood in the history of research? 


In his Die Theologie Martin Luthers, Paul Althaus stresses 
that Luther found the reality of the church expressed and 
vouched for as the communio sanctorum in the sacrament 
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of the Lord’s supper. Gemeinschaft (fellowship, communion) 
consists in the fact that all the spiritual benefits (Güter) of 
Christ and his saints are administered and allotted to those 
who receive this sacrament, and thus become “common” [cf. 
etymologically “communal"]; but, on the other hand, in 
receiving the sacrament they also take over all sufferings and 
sins. However, Althaus thinks that this idea, just like the entire 
appreciation of the Lord’s supper as the sacrament of the 
communio sanctorum, later falls into the background over 
against the dominant interest in the real presence, and 
appears only until 1524. Thus, according to Althaus, in the 
Lutheran church the doctrine of the Lord’s supper has 
unquestionably been narrowed down as opposed to its 
fullness in early Christianity, and should in fact be classified 
as an impoverishment.” 


Hans-Ulrich Delius follows Althaus’ line of interpretation 
in that he too seems to place the aspect of communio and 
the words of institution in an either/or situation. He stresses 
that the idea of Gemeinschaft recedes almost wholly into the 
background in the following period (i.e., after 1519) as a key 
to understanding the Lord’s supper. Already in the Sermon 
von dem Neuen Testament |*A Treatise on the New 
Testament” and De captivitate Babylonica [The Babylonian 
Captivity ... ] Delius sees Christ's words of institution coming 
into the foreground as the crucial factor for the nature of the 
Lord's supper.‘ 


Many researchers have commented negatively on Althaus’ 
thesis that Luther supports a diluted view of the Lord's 
supper, at any rate as regards the idea of communio. Armin- 
Ernst Buchrucker considers as a positive development the 
fact that the real presence comes increasingly clearly to the 
forefront on account of Luther's understanding of words. 
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Buchrucker actually does not play off the idea of communio 
against the Real Presence, despite his awareness of a three- 
stage development from the doctrine of transubstantiation 
(1513-1519) by way of a completely new doctrine of the 
Lord’s supper (1520-1523) to the real presence - a 
development Luther achieves through his understanding of 
words (1524/1525). Buchrucker's view is that communio 
can be found in all three stages and had a real ontological 
(seinshaft) character. By means of many passages from 1523 
to 1528 he argues that in the Lord’s supper the church as 
the spiritual body of Christ effects a real, natural union or 
communion (Gemeinschaft) of being with Christ in the 
communicant. Baptism constitutes this communion, it is 
constantly bestowed afresh in the Lord’s supper, and thus 
incorporation in Christ is repeated and renewed.’ 


Albrecht Peters, in his Kommentar zu Luthers Katechismen, 
vol. 2, Der Glaube, agrees with Althaus‘ that in his early 
sermons on death and on the Lord’s supper Luther explicates 
the communio sanctorum by using the idea of “happy 
exchange”. But Peters finds similar ideas in Luther’s later 
works too. For example, the quintessence of those early 
sermons is to be found in the “short form”. Although these 
insights unfortunately “did not enter fully” into the 
Catechisms, Luther nevertheless did not in Peters’ view 
abandon them (as Althaus asserts) because of the arguments 
over the Real Presence, but was still giving expression to them 
in 1524: Christians were “incorporated” (eingeleibt) by the 
Spirit of God into the communio sanctorum and this fact of 
the church’s being one was “founded” on Christ's being one 
with the heavenly Father. Our being one with God in Christ 
far transcended any communion of minds and wills, and with 
Tertullian and Augustine Luther taught that the church was 
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the place which the Triune God was preparing to be his 
eschatological dwelling, and in it he was already ruling 
secretly and in love. According to Peters, the ecclesiology 
of the Catechisms consists primarily in the fact that the 
Triune God gives and reveals himself to believers.’ 


Jürgen Lutz, who in his study Unio und Communio uses texts 
from 1519 to 1528 to interrelate Luther's understanding of 
justification and of the church, also finds no essential 
development in Luther's view of communio. Lutz's starting- 
point is that the central motif in Luther's doctrine of 
justification is the believer's oneness with Christ: this means 
that the believer has a comprehensive community of life, 
benefits and being with Christ and shares in everything 
Christ has and is. From this follows the progressive movement 
which sanctifies and also embraces “pro-existence” for the 
salvation of the other and the implementation of the general 
priesthood [of all believers]. According to Lutz the communio 
sanctorum is the communion or fellowship of those who effect 
their own progress in priestly support of each other member.” 


Thus research so far has raised questions about Althaus’ 
thesis, but for a variety of reasons. Despite a certain 
development, which in my view is not given completely 
clear expression, Buchrucker stresses the ontological, 
sacramental character of the communio sanctorum. For 
Peters, self-surrender and the indwelling of the Triune God 
make possible the communio sanctorum or essential oneness 
with God in Christ. Lutz sees the heart of the matter as lying 
in justification — seen for one thing in oneness (Einssein) with 
Christ as sharing in God and then as making progress. 


Hence it appears that the common denominator in criticism 
of Althaus is epitomized first and foremost by the ontological 
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character of the spiritual communio sanctorum. For Althaus’ 
critics it is also that which makes it possible to see the 
continuity between Luther's early and late views of communio 
and to refute the thesis of a constriction or impoverishment 
of Lutheran ecclesiology as contrasted with its early Christian 
fullness. 


I shall now attempt to examine and assess the validity of this 
assertion, using first of all a few early sermons (1518-1521) 
and then the Catechisms and other documents from Luther's 
later writings. 


COMMUNIO AND SHARING IN CHRIST: 
FROM 1518 TO 1521 


COMMUNIO IN THE SERMON ON "THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
OF THE HOLY AND True BODY or CHRIST" (SERMON VON 
DEM HOCHWURDIGEN SAKRAMENT DES HEILIGEN WAHREN 
LEICHNAMS CHRISTI), 1519 


In this sermon Luther describes the communio sanctorum 
as a fellowship of love (Liebesgemeinschaft) to which Christ 
with all his saints and partakers of the eucharist belong. The 
eucharistic fellowship/communion is characterized by the 
fact that in a particular way everyone shares in qualities 
and possessions of the others. 


According to Luther one can already understand the 
significance of this fellowship on the basis of the sacrament's 
sign, i.e., the bread and wine. Everyone who receives the 
sacrament is like a little grain which first loses its own body 
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and its own form and then is baked into a loaf with all the 
other little grains, or is like a grape from which a wine and 
beverage is made together with all the other grapes. In this 
way the grains together constitute the “body” of the loaf, and 
the grapes the “body” of the wine." 


Thus the elements are supposed to denote eucharistic 
fellowship, communion [or community] in which the 
individual recipients of the sacrament are united with all the 
others and form the body of Christ. Luther also thinks that 
God actually instituted this sacramental sign because it 
already attracts and moves us towards this communion on 
account of its external form (Gestalt). 


But this communion is first and foremost a fellowship/ 
communion of love. Indeed it can come into existence only 
through divine love. The first stage of its emergence consists 
in the fact that Christ with all his saints — i.e., both the 
saints who are in statu viae and those who are in the state 
of bliss — takes on our form and makes our evil his evil. This 
he does with his saints in order to struggle with us against 
our sin and our death, and to help us.” 


Thus the first “fruit” of the eucharist consists in the fact that 
we are united with Christ and incorporated in him with all 
the saints. The unio cum Christo also makes possible the 
miraculous exchange (commercium admirabile) in which 
everything becomes common, between Christ and his saints 
on the one hand and likewise with us on the other. First Christ 
takes our “goods” (Giiter) and our troubles as if he himself 
were what we are. This beneficence and love of Christ then 
kindle love in us so that we too dare to assume his form and 
rely on his righteousness, life and bliss. We accept his 
benefits (Güter) as if we were what he is. Such a unity of 
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Christ with his body in fact gives the church its character 
as communio." 


In the second stage, our task is to realize communion as a 
community of goods (Giitergemeinschaft) with our neighbors 
through the love of Christ that has been bestowed on us. This 
happens when on the one hand we consider as ours the 
shortcomings of all other Christians, take on their form and 
make their distress our own, and when on the other hand 
we give everything good we can to the others and let them 
enjoy it.” 

As Luther stresses, this second stage - making a reality of 
the love Christ has given us in relation to our neighbor - is 
extremely important for the emergence of communio. He 
emphatically stresses that we have to take upon ourselves the 
evil of others if we want Christ and his saints to deal with 
our evil like their own. Gemeinschaft (communion) is perfect 
—or complete — and the sacrament of the eucharist takes place 
"adequately" only where we put this into practice.“ 


What, then, are the constitutive marks of this communio, or 
of the great sacrament and mystery, to the effect that Christ 
and the church are one, (Eph 5:32)? 


The church or the spiritual community (communio) is to be 
understood first of all in the sense of the sacramental unio 
cum Christo, According to Luther there is no other union 
that can be “more intimate, deep and indivisible” than this 
union with Christ which the sacrament produces. It in fact 
weaves an indivisible nature out of things that have already 
been united, i.e., Christ and all his saints, and includes us 
in this.” 

Secondly, spiritual communion (Kommunion) means a 
change in the members of this community (Gemeinschaft). 
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Part of the character of divine love is that it changes its object. 
Thus we are changed both when Christ loves us and when 
we for our part love our neighbour through the same divine 
love.* 


The ultimate purpose of our change is to have the same form 
as Christ (conformitas Christi). This happens on account of 
this deep and complete communio with Christ and his saints 
— not, however, all at once, but only gradually. In fact Luther 
indicates that unio cum Christo and the reciprocal nature of 
his righteousness is necessary in a twofold way if we are to 
come to have conformitas with him: on the one hand it 
makes effective justification possible when our sins challenge 
Christ and he wipes them out (donum Dei), and on the 
other hand Christ’s perfect righteousness (favor Dei) gives 
us the necessary protection, i.e., our acquittal before Christ 
completely wipes out sin and makes us like him on the day 
of judgment.” 





Thirdly, taking on the same form as Christ means growing 
day by day in love. In regard to our neighbor we must be 
so transformed that we are ready to help the poor, care for 
the wretched, suffer with those who suffer, and make petitions 
for others, in accordance with the Golden Rule. Just as 
important for this fellowship of sinners is the fact that its 
members forgive the sins of others and put up with each 
other's weaknesses. In this way - as Raunio aptly puts it — 
Christians are each other's “ ‘food, drink and bread’ which 
they may enjoy when they are hungry or thirsty”.” This is 
precisely when Christians simply use their bodies, goods and 
honor to bring about the restoration of the church and 
other Christians” and all their fellow human beings in 
general”. 
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Thus, the realization of love for one’s neighbor is a constituent 
part of becoming one in form with Christ. Only through this 
are we truly drawn into the spiritual body of Christ, i.e., into 
the community of Christ and all the saints, and transformed 
into it.” But at the same time one must stress that this 
communio, despite every change and every eradication of self- 
interested love, is always a community of sinners. Sin is a 
continuing reality in this community and for the members 
of this community it means that they are dependent on 
God's forgiveness of sins until they die.” 


COMMUNIO AS SHARING OR PARTICIPATION IN CHRIST 


The Sermon on the Blessed Sacrament is not the only 
important text of this period in which Luther sets out his 
idea of communio. He describes it similarly in the Tessaradecas 
consolatoria [The Fourteen of Consolation] (1520). The 
“good things” (bona) such as faith, hope and love (fides, spes, 
charitas)—i.e., the theological virtues — and other graces and 
s (aliae gratiae et donae) are common to the saints through 
love. On account of the communio both the goods (bona) 
and evil possessions (Güter) or evils (malum) of the saints 
in the church become those of each individual member. 
This subsequently has the result that the individual member 
bears and must bear the other's burden through love. When 
someone suffers he or she does not suffer alone, but both 
Christ and the ecclesia and the other Christians suffer with 
them.” In this way the communio sanctorum is a fellowship/ 
community of love between Christ and the individual 
member, and also of the members among themselves. 





Communicare as a mutual activity relating to good and evil 
is again a constitutive mark of this communio. Although 
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Luther does not make this point expressly here, individual 
Christians can impart “their” goods to others because Christ 
has already imparted these - i.e., the gifts of salvation — to 
them, Luther confirms this by referring to the sacrament of 
the altar. It describes (figurat) the saints’ action of 
communicare by means of bread and wine. That which 
concerns part of the body, i.e., the individual recipient of the 
sacrament and individual member of Christ’s body, concerns 
the whole body, i.e., Christ and all the saints.” Thus for Luther 
the communio sanctorum is a community of goods 
(Gütergemeinschaft) which is realized in the sacramental 
life of the church and through the mutual love of all the 
members of this community. 


Luther gives a similar representation of the communio 
sanctorum just a year later: “Talis sit hominibus qualis ei 
deus, ut virtutem sacramenti Eucharistiae hic videre possis, quae 
est comunio omnium malorum et bonorum in Christo et cum 
Christo." The virtus -power or strength — of the eucharist 
thus lies among other things in the fact that it produces a 
community of goods in Christ and with Christ. 


Thus the Reformer was wholly familiar with the conception 
of the communio sanctorum as a mutual community of goods 
in the years from 1519 to 1521. But mention must still be 
made of an essential element of this community of goods, 
because it highlights more explicitly than before the part 
played by the Holy Spirit. In his Resolutiones disputationum 
de indulgentiarum virtute [Explanations of the Disputation 
Concerning the Value of Indulgences] (1518) Luther's idea 
that the communio sanctorum as a community of goods 
consists ultimately in sharing in Christ emerges more clearly 
than in the passages taken into account above. Every 
Christian, whether alive or dead, has in fact a share in all 
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Christ’s and the church’s goods, and this share is given to 
each directly by God.” 


The saving benefits (Heilsgüter) are bestowed through the 
unity of the Spirit in faith in Christ (uritas spiritus ex fide 
in Christum) in accordance with the “marvellous interchange” 
(commercium admirabile)” and for Christians this means no 
less than sharing in the divine nature. On the one hand, Christ 
has received all his benefits from the Holy Spirit,” and on 
the other the same Spirit is in Christians. Thus all Christ’s 
benefits are also in Christians, with the Spirit. For Luther 
the meaning of participation consists in the idea that 
Christians are glorified through the Father's immeasurable 
treasures of mercy in Christ. Christians may confidently 
enjoy these treasures already in anticipation.” 


So Luther explicitly declares that sharing — participation — 
in Christ’s benefits is also at the same time sharing in the 
divine nature in the sense of 2 Peter 1:4. At the same time 
he highlights the difficulty of believing in this participation, 
and writes verbatim, "Ita multo difficilius est confidere sese 
esse participem Christi bonorum, id est inenarrabilium 
bonorum, ut sit particeps divinae natura, ut ait S. Petrus. 
Magnitudo bonorum etiam operatur diffidentiam, videlicet non 
solum esse remissa tanta mala, verum et collata tanta bona, 
ut sit filius dei, baeres regni, frater Christi, sotius angelorum, 
dominus mundi." As has become clear, not only are 
Christians forgiven evil, but the unspeakable benefits are also 
transferred to them in such a way that they share — or 
participate — in the divine nature. 


So far the analysis has shown that the communio sanctorum 
consists in unio cum Christo, in which Christians share in the 
divine nature and receive the saving benefits as gifts. This 
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unio with Christ comes about through the sacramental life 
of the church, i.e., through the eucharist as communio, and 
also produces mutual love which sustains the other members 
of this communio in accordance with the Golden Rule. As 
I see it these aspects constitute the most essential features 
of Luther's early idea of communio. 


So then our thesis — the correctness of which I shall seek to 
demonstrate in what follows — states that real participation 
in God in Christ also constitutes the communio sanctorum 
in Luther's later writings. The theme is also contained in 
Luther's Catechisms, to which, as part of the Lutheran 
Confessions, fundamental importance attaches for the 
Lutheran ecumenical position. 


COMMUNIO IN LUTHER'S LATER WRITINGS 


THE TERM COMMUNIO IN THE LARGE CATECHISM 


Luther uses the term participatio comparatively sparingly in 
the Large Catechism. In the Third Article of Faith where he 
mostly explicates his view of communio, he says, “Of this 
community I also am a part and member, a participant 
(participem) and co-partner in all the blessings it (the Gemeine 
der Heiligen — the communio sanctorum) possesses". I was 
brought to it by the Holy Spirit and incorporated into it 
through the fact that I have heard and still hear God's Word, 


which is the first step in entering it". 


Tf we look for the sacramental basis for participation and the 
communio sanctorum, the results are likewise limited. Using 
the term “the Christian community" [christianitas — (German 
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Christenheit, Christendom], corresponding to communio, 
Luther states clearly “that we in the Christian community 
have forgiveness of sins, which takes place through the holy 
sacrament and absolution”.* Otherwise he hardly mentions 
baptism or the Lord’s supper in the Third Article. However, 
this is entirely comprehensible, because the Large Catechism 
has a special chapter for it. 


On the other hand, The term *communion of saints" 
(Gemeine der Heiligen) or communio sanctorum is frequently 
mentioned. "Through the communion of saints" the Holy 
Spirit effects sanctification,” leading us first of all into his 
holy community (Gemeinde) and placing us in the bosom 
of the churches, by preaching to us and bringing us to 
Christ; the papacy is not a Christian church (communio 
christianorum); where Christ is not preached, no Holy Spirit 
is present to establish the Christian church (communio 
christianorum); the Creed calls the holy Christian church 
communionem sanctorum;* for Luther communio should 
be called not Gemeinschaft (community) but Gemeine, 
[which is perhaps closer to the English “fellowship” or 
“sharing or participative community”];” the Holy Spirit 
remains with the holy Gemeine or sharing Christian 
community (Christenheit) until the day of judgment and 
increases our sanctification through that community; the 
grace of God is acquired through Christ and sanctity or 
holiness is created by the Holy Spirit through God's Word 
in the unity of the Christian Church (in unitate ecclesiae 
catholicae);" everything in the Christian community is focused 
on the fact that there one “daily obtains full forgiveness of 
sins by Word and sign”, whereas outside the Christian 
community there is no forgiveness; the Holy Spirit 
unceasingly continues to work because not everyone has as 
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yet been gathered together into the Spirit’s Christian 
community, and consequently the Spirit has not yet 
completely dispensed forgiveness.” 


These excerpts from texts would justify our asserting with 
Peters the idea that the insights of Luther's early view of 
communio had “not fully” found a place in the Catechisms. 
Despite this, they have not been abandoned there. Although 
the Reformer now expressed them only indirectly, his 
theological position remained in my view the same in its 
fundamental approach. Underlying this was his view of 
justification. 


In order not to draw premature conclusions, we must first 
note that the theme of the Third Article, where Luther 
expounds his view of communio, is sanctification. Thus he 
presupposes that the water of baptism and Word and faith 
have already begun the process of sanctifying the baptized. 
Indeed in the Third Article he speaks on the one hand of 
the partial righteousness that has begun, of daily increasing 
holiness through the activity of the Holy Spirit, of the sin 
that remains in us but can no longer injure us, and of the 
expectation of the day of judgment, when our “flesh will be 
put to death” (cf. Tappert’s wording, 418) and resurrection 
to the full and complete holiness of the new, eternal life will 
take place. On the other hand he finds it important to stress 
the need for daily forgiveness of sins; it lasts until that life 
“where there will be no more forgiveness” (ibid.).* Thus our 
starting-point can be that the content Luther here 
presupposed was the sacramental unio cum Christo in 
baptism and the participation in God this made possible. 
Otherwise it would hardly be possible to explain the 
interconnexion of the two aspects of justification — our 
being declared righteous and our being made righteous. 
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Secondly we must not make too hasty judgments, because 
Luther expresses the theme of participation in the Large 
Catechism by means of another motif which however is a 
matching one. This is God's giving of himself, also highlighted 
by Peters and dominating Luther's exposition of the Creed 
from start to finish. 


THE SELF-GIVING OF THE TRIUNE GOD AS THE KEY TO 
THE UNDERSTANDING OF COMMUNIO IN THE LARGE 
CATECHISM 


The Reformer often stresses that the presence of the Triune 
God in faith results in Christians “having” God.” In the Large 
Catechism too, the fundamental theme in his exposition is 
the idea that God wills to be present in the heart of believers 
through faith, and to give himself wholly to them. 


Already in the introduction to the three Articles Luther 
states that the Creed teaches us to know God "perfectly". 
The Creed contains “the briefest possible depiction and 
model of the nature, will, action and God”, as he notes 
with regard to the beginning of the First Article.” And in 
closing the same Article he states that here we may already 
note “how the Father has given himself to us, with all his 
creatures” and “ has abundantly provided for us in this 
life” and he continues with a reference to the Second and 
Third Articles, “and, further, has showered us with 
inexpressible eternal treasures [Gutern (sic)] through his Son 
and the Holy Spirit”.“ And the beginning of the Second 
Article repeats the same thought: “Here we learn to know 
the second person of the Godhead, and we see that we 
receive from God over and above the temporal goods 
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mentioned above - that is, how he has completely given 


himself to us, withholding nothing”.” 


Thus for Luther the central motif of the explication of the 
Creed and also the central content of the correct knowledge 
of God and of faith is as follows: God is the God who gives 
himself to us and this once again is in conflict with a view 
of God in terms of his contenting himself with remaining 
within himself, At the end of his explication of all three 
Articles Luther sums up this view of the Triune God. The 
initially formal assertion about God's nature — “here in the 
Creed you have the entire essence of God, his will, and his 
work exquisitely depicted in very short but rich words” — 
may be so defined content wise that God is love, as Luther's 
presentation subsequently gives us to understand. 


Thus the essential characteristic of God is his love for human 
beings. “[For] in these three Articles God himself has 
revealed and opened to us the most profound depths of his 
fatherly heart, his sheer, unutterable love". When the 
Reformer goes on to explain how humans can through faith 
recognize God’s nature, will and work as love, the self- 
giving of the Triune God becomes evident. “[for] he created 
us for this very purpose, to redeem and sanctify us. Moreover, 
having bestowed upon us everything in heaven and on earth, 
he has given us his Son and his Holy Spirit, through whom 
he brings us to himself”. 


Thus, for a start, the point is that God reveals himself to us 
and we recognize his nature as love. But at the same time 
the Triune God reveals himself precisely when he gives 
himself to human beings and brings us to him through the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. As Luther says, Christ is in fact the 
mirror of the Father's heart. Consequently we can recognize 
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the Father's grace and love in Christ. And again we know 
nothing of Christ without the Holy Spirit who reveals him 
to us. Thus the second and third persons of the Trinity 
accomplish their work in us in such a way that we are also 
able to recognize the first person of the Trinity as the God 
who loves.” 


From the standpoint of our ecclesiological theme we must 
therefore ask what part the communio sanctorum plays when 
this confession of faith — that God is love and is present — 
is produced in us. Luther's starting point lies in the fact that 
the church has always been there for us, i.e., before we hear 
the Word, are baptized and share in Christ. 


Gop's GIVING OF HIMSELF IN THE CHURCH THROUGH 
WORD AND SACRAMENT 


The explication of the Third Article shows that Luther 
really did want to emphasize the need for the communio 
sanctorum, but linked with the Holy Spirit, whose task it is 
to reveal the second person of the Trinity. 


He notes that the Holy Spirit "first leads us into his holy 
community," (Gemeine) - in sanctam communionem suam — 
“placing us upon the bosom of the church, where he preaches 
to us and brings us to Christ”.” Thus the church is already 
there and also has at its disposal the means necessary for our 
salvation. Induction into this community is necessary, because 
Christ as a treasure is hidden and can become manifest only 
in the church through the gospel. Thus the first task of the 
Holy Spirit consists in bringing us into his holy church 
where he then reveals Christ to us. As Luther says, we can 
know and believe in Christ and recognize him as our Lord 
only when the Holy Spirit offers us and bestows on us the 
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treasure — that is, Christ and his work - through public 
preaching of the gospel. Consequently it is also necessary that 
God should give the Holy Spirit with and in his Word, in 
order to bring us the treasure and devote it to us. The 
Holy Spirit it is who initially brings us to Christ, who then 
gives us his gifts.” 


Thus, to bring us to Christ the Holy Spirit has *a unique 
community" (Gemeine) in the world. The church is certainly 
not a community like other human groupings; its special 
character consists in the fact that it can produce new members 
of this community in cooperation with the Word and the 
Holy Spirit. For Luther, the church (communio christianorum) 
is indeed the communio singularis (unique fellowship or 
community) because it is like a mother who produces and 
bears each Christian through the Word of God.” Thus 
being brought into the bosom of the church means for us 
both knowledge of God and really becoming Christians. 


As I have already established, the Holy Spirit is the crucial 
factor in this productive act. In fact, the proclamation of the 
Word has no success if the Holy Spirit is not present in it, 
letting Christ preach, and instead only human beings and 
the devil are at work. But if the Holy Spirit is present, he 
calls together and gathers together the communio 
christianorum, and produces and supports each Christian.” 


Although Luther does not mention baptism and the Lord's 
supper explicitly in his assertion that the Holy Spirit first 
“leads us into his holy community, placing us upon the 
bosom of the church”, there is absolutely no justification for 
seeing a contrast between the preaching of Christ and the 
sacraments as means of grace. In this connection he presents 
his view more precisely in Vom Abendmahl Christi, 
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Bekenntnis (“Confession Concerning Christ’s Supper”) than 
in the Large Catechism. 


In the Bekenntnis, which is also an explication of the Creed, 
Luther first stresses the self-giving of the triune God in the 
same way as in the Large Catechism.” Immediately afterwards 
he then explains how God gives himself to us: “And he does 
this both inwardly and outwardly / Inwardly through faith 
and other spiritual gifts. But outwardly / through the gospel 
/ through baptism / and the sacrament of the altar / through 
which as by three means or ways he / comes to us and sets 
the suffering of Christ to work in us and makes it profitable 
for bliss”.* 


The communio sanctorum thus makes use of two additional 
means alongside the Word,” through which God comes 
externally to us. As Luther mentions in the explication of 
the Lord’s Prayer, we have the sacraments so that God 
incorporates us in himself through them and everything 
that is God’s would be serviceable to us.” Thus the Holy 
Spirit makes use of all these means so that the Triune God 
gives himself inwardly to us, i.e., through faith gives us the 
other spiritual gifts and we are born as Christians. This 
means — as we may note first of all — sharing or participation 


in God. 


SHARING IN GOD THROUGH BAPTISM 


As we have already established, the Holy Spirit brings us first 
of all into the “holy community” or the communio sanctorum. 
As Luther explains in the fourth section of the Large 
Catechism, this happens in our baptism, “through which we 
are first received into the Christian community" ^ Luther's 
reference to the holy Häuflein and the communion of nothing 
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but saints on earth also relates to this beginning. Being 
brought into the communio sanctorum does not mean an 
outward membership; on the contrary the most essential thing 
is participation in all its spiritual benefits. “I too am a part 
and member of this community and am a sharer (participem) 
and fellow-member in all the benefits it has, having been 
brought into it by the Holy Spirit and incorporated in it 
through the fact that I have heard God’s Word and still hear 
what the starting point is for coming into it”. 


Thus baptism is the start of incorporation into the communio 
sanctorum because it makes possible participation in the 
benefits of the communio sanctorum and thus makes the 
baptized person a part and member of it. This participation 
thus consists ultimately in the fact that the baptized person 
is incorporated in Christ and participates in Christ, i.e., in 
God and the saving benefits in Christ. Indeed, for Luther, 
“having been baptized” is above all “to be in Christ”. 
Baptism thus constitutes the communio because it lets all the 
baptized and saints share in Christ.” 


The reason baptism effects participation in God is the Word 
which God readily sends into the natural water. The result 
of this is — as Luther notes in the Large Catechism — that 
baptism is “a very different thing from all other water”. In 
its “nature” (Wesen) baptism is a “divine ...water” (divina 
aqua) because God has “added and infused” his Word and 
command into it. The real “nucleus in the water” is thus 
God’s Word and God’s command and name.“ 


These statements of Luther's already let us see that for him 
baptism is in a specific way a union which comes about from 
natural water and the Word of God or God himself.” 
Baptism is something special, because something noble 
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enters into the natural water. “For God himself stakes his 
honor, his power, and his might in it”.“ Therefore neither 
is the water “simply a natural water, but a divine, heavenly, 
holy, and blessed water ... all by virtue of the Word ...; for 
it contains and conveys all the fullness of God”.” 


Thus Luther's fundamental idea is that the Word of God 
enters into an unio with the external material element and 
thus effects the salvation of Christians. Luther uses a variety 
of ideas to describe this fact of sacramental unio with 
reference to baptism: the Word and something nobler comes 
to the water; God has linked and encompassed his Word with 
the water; the Word is in it; God’s name is in it (in the 
water); water has been given body with God’s Word and 
ordinance and his name coheres in it; God has put and 
planted his Word in it; salvation is presented and promised 
in the words and with the water. * In this way Luther also 
appropriates the definition of the sacrament in Augustine, 
"accedat verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum" ® There 
is nothing unique in the fact that Luther sees baptism as an 
unio of Word and water or calls it “divine water”. In the Large 
Catechism he repeatedly warns against separating these 
two, Word and water, from each other.” Nor does this 
emphasis contradict his view of faith in any way. He makes 
the point against “know-alls” (Klüglinge) and “leaders of the 
blind” (Schwärmer - “enthusiasts” that faith has to have an 
external sensory object, i.e., water, which is united with 
God's Word and to which God has affixed his name. An 
object of this kind is necessary for faith, so that it can be 
linked and bound to it - or, to put it differently, so that it 
can bring the Word into one’s heart.” He likewise emphasizes 
the presence of God’s name in the water and calls it “a 
divine, blessed, fruitful, and gracious water”.” 
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With his assertion that “a divine, blessed, fruitful, and 
gracious water” is in baptism, on account of the presence 
of God’s name or presence, Luther is already pointing to its 
effect in the baptized person. Salvation is “presented and 
promised in the words and with the water”, for which reason 
Christians do in fact receive “the promised bliss in the 
water”.” Consequently Luther also thinks that Christians 
throughout their lives “have enough to study” of what 
baptism promises and brings: the victory over death and the 
devil, forgiveness of sins, God’s grace, the entire Christ, 


»n 


and the Holy Spirit with his gifts". 


So then, being baptized with the “divine water” we are 
separated on the one hand from the devil and united on the 
other with God. This means that God bestows Christ with 
all his gifts on us and likewise the Holy Spirit with his gifts. 
In this unio the baptized person participates in God and 
becomes a new person. Thus this fact of being declared 
righteous (Gerechtsprechung) and of being actually made 
righteous — effective justification (Gerechtmachung) through 
baptism is the basis for also seeing the ecclesiological aspect 
of the Large Catechism in terms of the communio sanctorum 
representing first and foremost a community of constant 
forgiveness. 


SANCTIFICATION AND THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS IN THE 
UNITATE ECCLESIAE 


Although through baptism Christians have become one 
with Christ and participate in him, they have not yet been 
made fully righteous. This is how Luther expresses it in the 
Large Catechism: at present we are “half and half pure and 
holy". God's grace is acquired through Christ, and holiness 
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is made available by the Holy Spirit, “through God’s Word 
in the assembly [Vereinigung] of the Christian churches”, but 
despite this we are not sinless, because of our flesh. This fact 
also enables us to understand Luther's emphasis that 
everything in the Christian community is directed towards 
the daily occurrence of nothing but the forgiveness of sins.” 
Thus grace is granted to Christians in the unitate ecclesiae 
catholicae; sanctification has begun in them and also increases 
daily. If we translate this into the language of the doctrine 
of justification it runs as follows: in baptism God gives 
himself to us, he lets us share in his nature in Christ (donum 
Dei) and has also declared us fully righteous (gerecht erklart), 
but has made us only partly so. For that reason it is necessary 
for Christians to remain under the shield of Christ's complete 
righteousness, to live on the basis of constantly renewed 
forgiveness of sins and be declared righteous in this sense. 


Because our righteousness is incomplete it is equally 
important for the Holy Spirit to be doing his sanctifying work 
in us until our death. As Luther says, the Holy Spirit is 
always at work on us and dispenses the forgiveness of sins 
in order to make us “completely pure and holy individuals, 
full of piety and righteousness”. This will happen completely 
only on the Day of Judgment, when we are free from sin, 
death and all misfortune in a new immortal and transfigured 
body. Only then will the forgiveness of sins be unnecessary, 
because we will have been made completely righteous.” 
However, the daily forgiveness of sins is of abiding 
importance for life in the communio sanctorum and for 
salvation. 


So then the Holy Spirit now effects his sanctifying work, 
including the forgiveness of sins, in the unitate ecclesiae 


»" 


through *Word and sign". 
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In the Christian church we have the forgiveness of sins 
which takes place through the holy sacraments, absolution 
and all the comforting sayings of the gospel.” This sanctifying 
work of the Holy Spirit lasts unceasingly until our 
resurrection and, as Luther stresses, the means for it is the 
communio through which the Spirit effects all his works 
and words. In this way the Holy Spirit constantly draws (verb: 
attraho) us to this communio and bestows on us faith — 
indeed increases and strengthens it.” 

Thus at the heart of our sanctification and the forgiveness 
of our sins is the work of the Holy Spirit through Word and 
sacrament in the communio sanctorum, the intention of 
which is to increase and strengthen our faith. If baptism is 
the starting-point in which we are reborn, the Eucharist is 
“a food for souls which nourishes and strengthens new men 
and women”.” According to Luther it is similar in “nature” 
to baptism, i.e., the Lord's supper too is an unio with God, 
the consequence of which is participation in God. 


THE EUCHARIST AS COMMUNIO AND PARTICIPATION IN 
Gop 

In ending his explication of the Lord’s supper in the Large 
Catechism the Reformer stresses that children who have 
been baptized and received into the unity of the Christian 
community are also to enjoy the fellowship (Gemeinschaft) 
of the sacrament." In the Lord's supper Christ offers us the 
treasure he has brought us from heaven. He attracts and 
admonishes us to participation in this our highest and best 
good." Although he does not state this here explicitly, this 
highest and best good can only be Christ himself with his 
work. Participation in the bread and wine thus means 
participation in Christ. 
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As in the case of baptism so too our participation in Christ 
is part of the “nature” (Wesen) of the sacrament. The Lord’s 
supper is by its “nature” an unio of Word and element: 
“the sacrament is bread and wine, but not mere bread and 
wine such as is served at table. It is bread and wine 
comprehended in God's Word and connected with it". 
Thus it is the Word, i.e., God, uniting with the bread and 
wine and making them become the true body and blood of 
Christ.” 


Thus the significance of the eucharist, as also of the 
forgiveness of sins, is to be comprehended in terms of the 
understanding of justification and the fact of the residual sin. 
For Christians the Lord’s supper is necessary because despite 
their baptism they have to conduct a lifelong struggle against 
Satan. They still live under the dominion [Reich] of the 
devil, who is a liar and murderer and so blinds the heart that 
we do not dare come to Christ. The Lord's supper is “a 
precious antidote" against this poison. 


In receiving the sacrament communicants obtain “a precious 
antidote against the poison in their systems". Luther considers 
it important that in this sacrament Christians receive the 
forgiveness of sins “from Christ's lips which contains and 
conveys God's grace and Spirit with all his gifts, protection, 
defense, and power against death and the devil and all 
evils”.” 

As I have frequently mentioned already, receiving the 
sacrament and the gifts bestowed in it means for Luther 
participation — sharing - in Christ. This idea — which in the 
Large Catechism Luther does not place directly on a level 
with the subject of his exposition — he expresses elsewhere, 
especially in his late “Sermons on John" (1531). In them 
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he remarks with absolute clarity that sacramental 
participation in Christ makes possible the wonderful 
interchange and brings about the communio sanctorum. As 
Luther has it, we “have in Christ come into and been united 
in one body and nature” (“in Christo in einen leib undt 
wesen kommen undt vereiniget"). Because of this union, 
“everything good or bad that concerns me affects him too”. 
Thus what happens to a Christian also happens to Christ 
himself.” This unio and communio with Christ is thus a 
community of possessions (“goods”: Gütergemeinschaft) in 
which the individual members of the body of Christ 
participate in God and exchange their evils for the good 
things of Christ in a happy interchange." 


Thus in the explanation of the Third Article in the Large 
Catechism the communio which consists in participation in 
God and in this happy interchange is not set out expressis 
verbis, as it is in some other late writings by Luther. But this 
certainly does not mean that this complex of ideas, and the 
entire appreciation of the Lord’s supper as the sacrament of 
the communio sanctorum, falls into the background or 
disappears compared with interest in the Real Presence. 
On the contrary, Luther is actually also able to present 
participation in God by means of his emphasis on the Real 
Presence. 


For instance, in the Ten Sermons on the Catechism (1528) 
Luther expresses his view of communio in summary form, 
with many of the aspects cited above, and also links it to a 
few ideas he had already used previously: “For just as many 
grains are ground in the mill and take on one form and loaf, 
and just as grapes and barley also have their own body and 
when squeezed and pressed become a common body, so 
Christians should together become a single, true, spiritual 
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body as having one head, Christ, and being in turn members. 
... Thus Christians should be a community, as we pray in the 
Creed, ‘I believe in the Catholic Church, the communion of 
saints’ — what one has the other has too ... That too is 
signified in the meal. When we eat the sacrament, we 
incorporate Christ in ourselves and he incorporates himself 
in us. I enjoy him ...Thus we eat the sacrament corporeally 
and spiritually to strengthen our faith and then fulfil its 
significance. That is what is meant by what is called 
communio: that when I receive Christ’s sacrament, it becomes 
communio," 


The idea of communio as a community or fellowship 
(Gemeinschaft) of love also remains of equal importance to 
Luther in his late period. He also expresses this variation of 
the complex of ideas of unio and communio in the Large 
Catechism. The aim of God's self-giving, mentioned above, 
and of the participation of all the members of Christ in 
him, is the salvation of Christians but also the realization of 
love. In the Large Catechism, at the end of his explication 
ofthe Creed, in which he describes the Triune God as a giver, 
Luther emphasizes that the triune God gives us himself in 
order to facilitate the fulfilment of all his commandments 
through love. "But the Creed brings pure grace and makes 
us upright and pleasing to God. Through this knowledge we 
come to love and delight in all the commandments of God 
because we see that God gives himself completely to us, with 
all his gifts and his power, to help us keep the Ten 
Commandments: the Father gives us all creation, Christ all 
his works, the Holy Spirit all his gifts". 

The theme of reciprocal love also makes itself evident 
repeatedly in the Third Article, when Luther describes the 
communio sanctorum as a fellowship (Gemeinschaft) of 
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mutual forgiveness of sins.” And receiving the sacrament also 
serves this purpose: “For because they (= the children) have 
been baptized and received into the Christian community, 
they should also enjoy such a fellowship of the sacrament, 
so that they may be of service and use to us, for after all they 
must all help us believe, live, pray and fight against the 
devil."? 


CONCLUSION: LUTHERANISM AND THE 
ECUMENICAL ECCLESIOLOGY OF COMMUNIO 





Summing up my presentation, I am bold enough to assert 
that the idea of communio in Luther's early writings is 
essentially also to be found in his later works. 


Among the constitutive features of this notion is his idea of 
the nature of the Triune God as love revealing itself to the 
believer by Word and sacraments while the Holy Spirit 
brings us together into the communio sanctorum. 
Participation in Christ through Word and sacrament is in 
fact sharing in the communio sanctorum, i.e., in the body of 
Christ, in which first of all the wonderful exchange takes place 
between Christ with his saints and the individual Christian, 
and then the interchange of “benefits” takes place through 
love between the members of this community, who are still 
struggling against sin. Mutual forgiveness of transgressions, 
but also the forgiveness of sins by God — because that 
community is a community of sinners — is of fundamental 
importance for the members of this communio. 
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By means of this idea of Luther's it would not be difficult 
for Lutheran ecumenical theology to develop an ecclesiology 
of communto which would still be faithful to the Reformation 
heritage as Luther understood it, and at the same time 
would correspond in large measure to the idea of communio 
from Santiago de Compostela. But in addition Lutheran 
theology has undoubtedly the possibility — but also the task 
— of clarifying and more closely defining this ecumenical 
ecclesiology through its own contribution, and perhaps 
even taking it a little farther. 
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Notes 


l First published in Der Heilige Geist: Okumenische und reformatorische 
Untersuchungen, LAR 25, Erlangen 1996, 131-156. 


2 The theme of the fifth Faith and Order world consultation in Santiago 
de Compostela (August 1993) was “Towards Koinonia/Communion 
in Faith, Life and Witness”. The attempt was made to deal with all the 
important themes of the global ecumenical movement under this 
heading. The danger already emerged that the term communio would 
be contentless because it was already all-embracing. But the final 
report of the conference shows that this danger was to a great extent 
avoided in the sections. The idea of communio was explicated in 
Santiago de Compostela on the basis of the ancient church's 
understanding of “real participation”. On this, see first and foremost 
the report of the first section, in On the Way to Fuller Koinonia 1994, 
230-236 and Towards Koinonia. 


But at the same time it is important to note that the idea of communio 
is not entirely unambiguous and homogeneous, but calls for certain clear 
definitions. Without the distinction between favor Dei and donum Dei 
in relation to sharing in Christ, one does not realize the essential 
significance of the forgiveness of sins. The second problem relates to 
sharing: participation in divine life happens through Word and 
sacrament in the church, but it is also noted that this communion is 
of a universal nature and embraces all humanity and the whole of 
creation. The reason for this lack of precision lies in the fact that a clear 
enough distinction has not been drawn between God's activity as 
Creator and as Redeemer, On this see Mannermaa 1994, 12-13. 


3 Elert 1954, 8. 


4 [cannot present here the state of research up to now comprehensively. 
My survey consists first and foremost in contributions to the debate 
on this thesis of Althaus, 


5 Althaus 1980, 275-278. According to him (278) Luther's first work 
on the Lord's supper, the Sermon of 1519 (Weimarer Ausgabe, 
hereinafter WA-2, 742-758), is at a higher level than all those that 
followed. 
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Delius 1979, 284, note 77. Here he follows Gogarten’s interpretation 

(1967). 

7 Buchrucker 1972, 179-184, 216, 220, 235. 

Peters (1991, 218) follows Althaus, noting for example that Luther 

described the happy exchange as “at once gift and task, grace and 

calling”. 

9 Peters 1991, 41-42, 218-220. 

10 Lutz 1990, 291£. Lutz seems to be correct (292) in his conviction that 
the integration of how the church is understood into the doctrine of 
justification should lead to fresh reflection on the ecclesiological 
questions which are still in dispute in the ecumenical debate. 

1l StA 1, 278, 26-279, 1. As Stock (1982, 125-196) rightly puts it, the 
question here is not one of the “surrender and transformation of 
individuality” or the “loss of its specific identity and difference”. This 
interpretation is also confirmed by Raunio (1993, 340). 

12 StA 1,278, 26-28. 

13 StA 1, 278, 8-10, 20-22; 279, 1-7. 

14 StA 1, 274, 15-18; 279, 1-7, 19-23. 

15 StA 1, 279, 7-10. See also StA 1, 278, 10-14. 

16 StA 1, 278, 20-23. 

17 StA 1,279, 13-19. 

18 StA 1, 278, 13; 279, 7-8; 11-12. 

19 StA 1,279, 22-29. 

20 Raunio 1993, 342 

21 StA 1, 278, 10-14, 20-25; 281, 15-17. 

22 On this see StA 1, 284, 18-23. Although non-Christians do not belong 
to this communio, to love their fellow human beings is, in accordance 
with the Golden Rule, an important task for Christians. 

23 StA 1, 279, 34-280, 3. Though Luther notes here that the bread is 

transformed into the true body of Christ and the wine into his true blood, 

it is not at all clear that transubstantiation is involved, A little later in 
fact he points out that the body is there under [unter] the bread and 
the blood wnder the wine. On this see StA 1, 280, 5-11. Thus likewise 

Stock 1982, 359, Raunio 1993, 336. Cf. On the other hand Bayer 1971, 

231-233, Delius 1979, 278, note 46. 
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24 StA 1, 284, 18-23. 
25 WA 6, 1231, 2-15, 26-29. 
26 WA 6, 131, 32-132, 13. 


27 WAT, 520, 31-33 (Enarrationes epistolarum et euangeliorum, quas 
postillas vocant, 1521). 


28 In conclusions 37 and 38 the question involved is the pope's share in 
the forgiveness of sins. According to Luther the pope merely proclaims 
what God performs. In this sense the pope participates in the forgiveness 
of sins. On this see WA 1, 593, 3-16, 39-41; 595, 10-15. 


According to Lortz (1969, 21, 25) we have here God's “sacramental” 
work. Human beings are fulfilled with Christ. Itis a matter of the real 
imparting of the saving divine good and “indeed”, as Lortz stresses, 
“the divine nature — so far as that is possible in a creature”. Real 
sharing in Christ, his being, activity and merit can hardly be grasped, 
according to Lortz, other than sacrally and sacramentally. Manns 
(1980, 571-573) carries on this line of interpretation by stressing that 
the marriage bond between Christ and the soul extends as it were 
organologically to the communio sanctorum of the church. On this, thinks 
Lortz, the later Luther did not fundamentally think differently from 
the earlier and the young Luther. 


29 On this see in detail “Et in Can.: Dilectus meus mihi et ego illi. Quia 
per fidem Christi efficitur Christianus unus spiritus et unum cum Christo. 
Erunt enim duo in carne una, Quod sacramentum magnum est in Christo 
et Ecclesia. Cum ergo spiritus Christi sit in Christianis, per quem fratres 
cobaeredes, concorporales et vices fiunt Cbristi, quomodo ibi possit non 
esse participatio omnium bonorum Christi? Nam et Cbristus ex eodem. 
spiritu babet omnia sua. Ita fit per inaestimabiles divitias misericordiarum. 
dei patris, ut Christianus possit gloriari et cum fiducia presumere in 
Christo omnia, scilicet quod iustitia, virtus, pacientia, humilitas, omnia 
merita Christi sint etiam sua per unitatem spiritus ex fide in illum, 
Rursum omnia peccata sua iam nos sint sua sed Christi per eandem 
unitatem, in quo et absorbentur omnia. Et baec est fiducia Christianorum 
et iucunditas conscientiae nostrae, quod per fidem fiunt peccata nostra 
non nostra, sed Cbristi, in quem deus posuit peccata omnium nostrum, 
et ipse tulit peccata nostra, ipse agnus dei, qui tollit peccata mundi, 
Rursum omnis iusticia Christi fit nostra. Imponit enim manum suam super. 
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nos, et bene habemus, et extendit pallium suum et operit nos, benedictus 
Salvator in saecula, amen.” WA 1,593, 13-29. 


See also WA 2, 145,14-21. 


Lortz (1969, 21, 25) rightly stresses the sacramental nature of the 
commercium admirabile. Finally Lutz (1990) has highlighted the theme 
of sharing in Christ, in his explication of the Sermo de duplici iustitia. 


30 This is not a usual idea in Luther. At least he poses the question of the 
sense in which Christ receives all his benefits from the Holy Spirit, 


31 WA 1, 593, 16-29 (quoted in note 27). 
32 WA 1, 594, 25-30. See also WA 57 H, 127, 11-19; 129, 23-24. 


33 BSLK (Confessional Writings of the Lutheran Church) 657, 33-38. The 
Book of Concord. The Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
ed. By Theodore G. Tappert, Fortress Press, Philadelphia, 1959, 417 
(hereafter Tappert). 


34 BSLK 658, 10-13. 

35 BSLK 654, 9-11. 51-54; 659, 47-660, 3. 

36 BSLK 654, 14-17. 

37 BSLK 655, 28-31. 

38 BSLK 655, 44-46. 

39 BSLK 657, 1-3, 10.14. Quite the best and clearest expression for the 
Greek word ekklesia would for Luther be Sancta christianitas, a holy 
Christian community or people (eine heilige Christenheit) see BSLK 
656, 20-26. Cf. Tappert, 417 notes 8 and 9. Cf. also Lexer, 
Mittelhochdeutsches Taschenwörterbuch, s.v. 

40 BSLK 657, 42-45. Cf. With this the Latin version: *...ut verbum 
praedicet atque exerceat, per quod sanctificationem efficit communionem 
amplificans...", BSLK 657, 4-7. 

41 BSLK 658, 19-25. 

42 BSLK 658, 25-28, 35-38. There is also a reference to the sacraments 
here. 

43 BSLK 660, 3-5. 

44 On this see BSLK 658, 10-659, 31. 

45 For instance Luther on his sermon on the First Article says: “Im 
Euangelio dicimus ‘Christus venit ut se nobis donaret'. Qui nunc babet, 
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et patrem (habet), quia et ipse deus, quia pater et filius non possunt 
seiungi" WA 11, 50, 27-30. 

See also WA 11, 51, 30-52.1: “Cum audis Christum esse deum, quia unum 
cum patre, tum babes patrem, quia, ubi ille puer est, omnia subiecta sunt, 


mors etc. 

46 BSLK 646, 7-10; Tappert 411. 

47 BSLK 647, 27-29. 

48 BSLK 650, 27-33; Tappert 413, 

49 BSLK 651, 10-15; Tappert ibid. 

30 BSLK 660, 18-21; Tappert419. 

51 BSLK 660, 18-38, Tapert ibid. 

52 “(For] we could never come to recognize the Father's favour and 
grace were it not for the Lord Christ, who is a mirror of the Father's 
heart. Apart from him we see nothing but an angry and terrible Judge. 
But neither could we know anything of Christ, had it not been revealed 
by the Holy Spirit", BSLK 660, 38-47; Tappert 419. 

53 BSLK 654, 13-17; Tappert 415. 

54 BSLK 654, 22-42; see also the Latin text of BSLK 654, 41-45. 

55 BSLK 655,2-8. 

56 BSLK 655, 2-8, 11-35; see also the Latin text, BSLK 655, 24-38. 

57 "These are the three persons /and one God / who has given himself. 
wholly to us /with everything he is and has. The Father gives himself 
to us / with heaven and earth together with all the creatures ... afterwards 
the Son has given himself to us /has given us all his work / sufferings 
Iwisdom and righteousness... Thus the Holy Spirit comes and also gives 
us himself wholly / he teaches us to recognize the benefits of Christ / 
helps us to receive and hold on to them / to use and distribute them 
profitably / to increase and nourish them ...” StA 4, 251, 22-252, 1. 

58 StA 4, 252.1-5. 

59 In his sermons on John (1531), Luther notes that God has to conceal 
himself and his Godhead for our sakes. But it is also extremely 
important for human beings that in this veiled form God makes himself 


accessible to the human capacity for recognizing him. With regard to 
our salvation God is present only in the Word, the preaching of the 
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gospel, in the sacrament of baptism and in the sacrament of the 
eucharist. On this see WA 33, 189, 33-190, 3. 

60 BSLK 670, 37-45. 

61 BSLK 691, 12-14. 

62 BSLK 657, 33-38. The editor comments as follows on this, “Cf. 1 
Corinthians 1:9: “into the fellowship (koinonia) of his Son Jesus 


Christ”; Luther adds the marginal gloss to this, “That is, you are 
fellow-heirs and members of all the benefits of Christ (VADB VII 89)." 
Thus too WA 19, 538,32-33 (1526): “But baptism is our one challenge 
and entry to all divine benefits and the community of all the saints”. 

Thus also Buchrucker 1972, 220. In his explication of Psalm 118 
Luther stresses that “Because we have however been baptized and 
believe in Christ, we are holy and righteous in Christ and with Christ 
«Thus the entire Christian church is holy - not in itself nor through 
its own work but in Christ and through Christ's holiness”, WA 31 1.167, 
27-31 (1530). 

64 BSLK 693, 30-694, 11; 695, 17-27; Tappert 438. 

65 BSLK 696, 35-40. 

66 BSLK 694, 15-20; Tappert 438. 

67 BSLK 694, 21-27; Tappert 438. 

68 BSLK 693, 38-39; 694, 4-7, 15-20; 695, 20-26: 696, 7-10, 35-45; 697, 
36-40. 

69 BSLK 694, 27-34. 

70 BSLK 695, 17-27; 696, 38-45; 701, 36-41; 702,2-7. 

71 BSLK 696, 26-697, 20; Tappert 440. 

72 BSLK 696, 6-13; Tappert 440. The idea of unio is also essential in 
Luther's important later texts, from the standpoint of the theology of 
the sacraments. On this see for instance WA 33, 190, 33-191.31; 193, 
14-23; 224, 3-18; WA 37, 640, 18-22; 642, 6-30; 643, 26-34. With 
reference to sacramental unio, the section WA 6, 508,7-512, 6 is just 
as important. On the interpretation of sacramental unio and its effect 
in the recipient of the sacrament, see Peura, 1993. 

75 BSLK 697, 36-40; 698, 16-20. 

74 BSLK 699, 27-34; Tappert 441f. Sec also BSLK 696, 10-12; 700, 8-18; 
706, 9-12. 
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75 BSLK 658, 19-29; 659, 7-8. 

76 BSLK 658, 19-29; 659, 7-8. 

77 BSLK 658, 19-29. See also BSLK 659, 16-20. 

78 BSLK 658, 10-14. 

79 BSLK 659, 44-660, 13; see also the Latin text BSLK 659, 44-660, 17. 

80 BSLK 712, 11-13. 

81 BSLK 725, 15-18. 

82 BSLK 721, 2-5, 8-10. In the Latin version, * ... ille tam amanter atque 
fideliter nos moneat ad nostrum summum et maximum bonum 
confluendos, nos tam alienos erga vocantem geramus ac tantum temporis 
a sacramenti participatione remoti exigamus ...". BSLK 721, 15-21. 

83 BSLK 709, 26-32; Tappert 447. See also BSLK 707, 47-708, 3; 709, 
32-34; 710, 15-23; 711, 29-30; 713, 6-10, 18-24: 713, 46-714.3. 

84 BSLK 723, 44-724.15. 

85 BSLK 721, 36-722, 4; Tappert 454. 

86 On this see e.g., WA 33, 188, 15-24, 30-40; 194, 13-24; 225, 1-11, 
17-27; 226, 1-13; 227, 3-15; 228, 41-229, 6; 230, 3-15; 231, 30-232, 
21; 235, 7-6; 240, 31-241, 4. For the interpretation of these sermons 
see Peura 1993, 58-60, 63-68. 

87 WA 33, 233, 9-17. See also WA 33, 233, 18-41. 

88 See also WA 37, 367 4. 

89 WA 30 I, 26, 26-27,18. [The text is part Latin, part Luther's late 
Middle High (or early modern) German:] “Sicut enim multa grana 
conteruntur mola et fiunt una forma et panis, Et sicut trauben et beer 
babent quoque suum corpus und wenn sie ausgetruckt und gebresst sind, 
fiunt commune corpus: Sic Christiani sollen zusammen werden ein 
einiger, rechter, geistlicher leib, ut unum caput Christum babeant et 
invicem membra sint. ... Sic Christiani sollen ein gemein volck sein, 
Ut in Symbolo oramus: "Credo ecclesiam Catholicam, communionem 
Sanctorum’, was einer hat, das bat der ander auch ... Das ist auch 
bedeutet ynn dem essen. Wenn man das Sacrament isset, leiben wir 
Christum ynn uns und er sich ynn uns. Ich geniesse sein ... Sic 
edimus Sacramentum leiblich et geistlich, unsern glauben zu stercken 
und zu erfullen die deutung hernacher. Illa est significatio, qua vocatur 
communio. Quia quando sacramentum Christi accipio, fit communio". 
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90 BSLK 661, 33-42; Tappert 420. 
91 On this see the explication of the Third Article as a whole. 


92 BSLK 725, 15-21. The theme of pure love for God which does not seek 
its own, and of love for one’s neighbor which is ready to serve also crops 
up elsewhere in the Large Catechism. On this see e.g., BSLK 560, 34-42; 
562, 39—563.35; 565, 25-566, 2; 642, 22-643, 41; 662, 20-31; 674, 32-48. 
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COMMUNION IN LUTHERAN ECCLESIOLOGY 


Rolf Schafer 


Our theme requires a close look at the confessions: The term 
communio is to be examined in the light of its ecumenical 
relevance. This only makes sense if we take the confessions 
seriously as sixteenth-century texts and do not mistake them 
for doctrinal texts beyond their time and context. Of course, 
there was an ecumenical context at that time, too. Thus, “The 
Lutheran understanding of communio in the ecumenical 
context” is not an irrelevant question to the confessions, but 
it does not mean that the transposition into the twentieth 
century will not pose certain problems. 


In the following, two reflections from the experience with 
ecumenical conversations shall not be omitted, but, rather, 
placed at the beginning. 


First, from the ecumenical perspective the term communio 
seems to be helpful since all churches affirm it. One needs 
to be aware that the divisions separating the churches will 
also reappear within the concept. 


Second, the question concerning the Lutheran understanding 
of communio goes along with the hope that this will indeed 
promote the ecumenical dialogue. In so doing the outlines 
of the Lutheran concept of communio must not be obscured 
so as to make it fit in with the communio concepts of other 
churches. Looking for an arithmetical median will lead 
only to temporary and specious successes that will soon be 
forgotten again. Rather, what must be examined is what 
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actually constitutes the ecumenical structure of the concept 
which has been defined as clearly as possible. Possibly, the 
Lutheran concept of communio in itself turns out to be 
much more ecumenical than any toning down forced upon 
it for the sake of adapting it to other understandings. 


THE CHURCH ACCORDING TO CA VII AND VIII 


THE ONE ARTICLE ON THE CHURCH 


The version of the Augsburg Confession handed over at 
Augsburg did not contain two, but only one - homogeneous 
—article on the church. The confutators divided it into two 
parts and numbered them VII and VIII. In his Apology, 
Melanchthon took up this numbering to the effect that in 
later editions the two parts appeared under different 
headings. Stylistically and substantially, however, the two 
articles belong together and must in questions of church 
doctrine be looked at together — as Melanchthon did in his 
article "De ecclesia" in the Apology. 





Stylistically, the section on the church accords with the CA 
articles that precede and follow it. It begins with “Item 
docent" (CA VII 1) and concludes with “Damnant...” (CA 
VIII 3). The word “Item” [again] at the beginning of the 
German text of CA VIII 1, which may have led the 
confutators to split the article, has no equivalent in the 
Latin text but at a closer look has quite a different function, 
namely, to make the transition from the term “una” to 
explicate the term "sancta". 
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Substantially, the article is structured as follows: The main 
clause (propositio) “Item docent, quod una sancta ecclesia 
perpetuo mansura sit” is explicated according to the rules of 
then valid doctrinal dialectics and rhetoric and followed the 
usual search criteria (quid, quando, ubi, causa, circumstantiae 
etc). 


Quid? - congregatio sanctorum (definition). 
Quando? - perpetua mansura. 

Ubi? - in qua ... 

Causa and effectus, at the same time signum? - 
evangelium, sacramenta. 

1st amplificatio: explication of "una" (CA VII 2-4). 
2nd amplificatio: explication of “sancta” (CA VIII 
1£.). 

Occupatio with regard to the amplificationes: 
"Damnant..." (CA VIII 3). 


THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


The church is defined from two angles. From the perspective 
of the time of its existence (quando), it is said that it "will 
be and remain forever". As concerns its nature (quid) the 
definition is as follows: “Est autem ecclesia congregatio 
sanctorum" (assembly of saints). 


The definition of its nature envisages the believers as persons. 
It avoids institutional or factual marks (office, structure, 
general terms) and easily interprets the Apostolic Creed's 
concept of communio as "congregatio", “assembly” where the 
"sancti" or "vere credentes" gather together. This is based 
on the view that Christ as head of his body brings about 
communion (communio in the sense of participation) with 
the individual believers who in this way become members 
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of his body (cf. Apology VII 5). Thus faith is the essential 


characteristic of the church. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH 


Since nobody but God can see faith, the question arises 
whether Thomas Murner's (nominalist) critique is valid. 
He claimed that what Luther was teaching was a civitas 
Platonica, in other words, that for the Reformers the church 
was only an idea nowhere to be found in reality. This is 
countered by the statement that the church does in fact 
exist on earth and will continue to exist albeit only "scattered 
throughout the world” (Apology VII 20). 


This is not merely stated generally, but developed in the 
doctrine on the "notae" (ibid.). As "signa" the marks are not 
essential characteristics such as faith or the Holy Spirit, but 
cause and effect (causae, effectus, circumstantiae) which 
point to the res. They cannot show precisely who in particular 
belongs to the congregatio sanctorum - in this respect human 
beings depend on the "rule of love" (canon charitatis WA 
18, 652,1). The signa however show where (ubi) the members 
of the body of Christ are to be found: where the gospel is 
taught purely and the sacraments are administered rightly. 


The inner connection between signum and res is not explicitly 
explained, but can be deduced without difficulty. Where 
God's Word is proclaimed, it shall not return empty (Is 
55:11; cf. also Apology XIII 11), rather it will bring about 
faith and thus produce members of the communio sanctorum; 
thus the Word of God is the instrumentum (Apology VII 36) 
or causa of faith. In turn, Luther can raise the question of 
who would preach and hear the Word of God if there were 
no people of God (Of the Councils and the Church, WA 50, 
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629), in other words, the joy in God’s Word as effectus 
points to the underlying faith. Both lines of argument result 
in an existential judgment in favor of faith and, thus, in 
favor of the existence of the church. 


However, gospel and sacraments are subject to one essential 
condition: the gospel is to be taught “purely” and the 
sacraments administered “rightly”. What constitutes the 
purity of the gospel is that it be not contaminated by the 
doctrine of the opera meritoria (compare Confutatio IV with 
Apology IV 3). And the sacraments are to be administered 
in accordance with the words of the gospels (cf. Luther’s 
liturgical writing, e.g., the Taufbüchlein [The Order of 
Baptism] and the Deutsche Messe [The German Mass and 
Order of Service]). No extensive scholarly erudition is 
needed to interpret the prerequisites “pure” and “recte”. 
They point to the practical manifestation of justification by 
grace alone and this process must not be prevented by gross 
misuse. 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


Of the four characteristics listed in the Nicene Creed essential 
for the church to be an object of faith, only two are 
mentioned in CA VII and VIII: unity and holiness. 


The doctrine of unity (CA VII 2-4) is based on Eph 4:5f. 
Thus, the reason for unity is not likely to be observed 
directly; CA follows the principle that Christ himself takes 
care of the unity of the church. Nevertheless the means 
(instrumentum, causa) by which Christ as the head governs 
his body can be concretely defined: through Word and 
Sacrament. 
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Consentire with regard to the doctrina evangelii and 
administratio sacramentorum does not mean that there needs 
to be total doctrinal agreement but, rather, that the zraditiones 
humanae and the ritus aut cerimoniae ab bominibus institutae 
must not be confused with the actual instruments. 


THe HOLINESS OF THE CHURCH 


The doctrine of the holiness of the church (CA VIII 1-2) is 
based on the Reformation’s renewal of the biblical term 
“holy”: the Holy Spirit calls the communio, creates faith 
through it, fortifies it and lets it bear fruit. Therefore, the 
sancti constituting the congregatio are the faithful (vere 
credentes). 


Since time immemorial the reply to this has been that the 
church “in hac vita” also includes non-believers (hypocritae, 
mali). Such mali are not only found in gatherings in general 
but also among office holders. 


Here, too, the solution of the problem lies in the causative 
power of Word and sacrament: If the Word is preached 
according to the mandate (mandatum) and if the sacraments 
are offered according to the order (ordinatio) prescribed by 
Christ, then they are effective. Then there will be also 
“saints.” 


THE REJECTION OF THE OLD AND THE New DONATISTS 


The condemnation of the Donatists, like the other 
condemnations in the CA, is intended as a defense against 
attempts of opposing theologians to identify the Reformers 
with sixteenth-century enthusiasts, and to reduce both to long 
since condemned heresies of the old and medieval church. 
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The Donatism of the old church is thus being rejected in the 
sense of an occupatio which in good time aims at guarding 
against predictable objections. The efficacy of the gospel and 
the sacraments do not depend on the personal qualities of 
an office holder but on the pure doctrine and the right 
administration of the sacraments. 


Of course, this type of prudent defense was of no avail since 
the confutators split the article on the church. In the 
remaining version of the first half - Article VII — they 
suggested a similarity to John Hus’s doctrine condemned by 
the Council of Constance. In the Apology, Melanchthon uses 
CA VIII to defend CA VII. He distinguishes between (1) 
the ecclesia large dicta or the externa societas signorum 
ecclesiae which includes both boni and mali and (2) the 
ecclesia proprie dicta or the societas fidei et spiritus sancti or 
the corpus Christi which includes only the boni. The mali 
are only nomine in ecclesia, the boni however nomine et re 


(Apology VII 5.10). 


QUESTIONS OF ORDER 


The Apology supposes that the opponents wish to define the 
church as monarchia externa suprema totius orbis terrarum 
in which the pope has unlimited power (Apology VI 23 ff.). 
On the basis of this potestas, he is believed to claim the power 
to institute worship, to promulgate laws or to dispense from 
laws. In this, the Apology sees the fulfillment of Daniel's 
prophesy concerning the blasphemous king of the 
Apocalypse (Dan 11:36ff.). It does not deny that for the sake 
of peace it might be a good thing ut universales ritus propter 
tranquillitatem serventur - for instance the order of mass or 
observing Sundays and holidays (Apology VII 33). 
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Yet, these human traditions neither contribute to faith nor 
are they the fruits of the spirit (such as dilectio, castitas). Thus, 
for the church, they are neither cause nor effect but possibly 
of practical or of didactic use. 


Biblical prescriptions concerning orders are not exempt 
from this judgment. Even apostolic rules may have a limited 
validity and are not forever binding. As an example the CA 
lists Paul’s commandment that women must cover their 
heads in the assembly, moreover the observance of Easter, 
and even the resolution of the so-called Apostles’ Council 
ordering the abstention from blood and that which has 
been strangled: ad tempus prohibuerunt propter scandalum 
(CA XXVIII 54. 57ff. 65f.) 


Regulations concerning orders thus have only little to do with 
the nature of the communio or the congregatio. Proclamation 
and administration of the sacraments as the indispensable 
cause and consequence of faith — and thus the very being of 
the church - can happen pure or recte in very different types 
of church orders and stipulations. These orders must not 
however stand in the way of proclamation and sacraments. 


The connection between faith and ethical consequences 
(“fruits”) is somewhat stronger but not conclusive. They 
belong to the notae ecclesiae only in a broader sense (cf. 
Luther, Of the Councils and the Church, WA 50, 643). The 
reason for this is that they can come into existence without 
faith and thus are not an unequivocal effectus; on the basis 
of the doctrine of justification, it is indisputable that as 
causes they are useless anyway. 
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THE ECUMENICAL DIMENSION 


The nature of the church as determined by the Reformation 
— the assembly of the believers and the compulsory causes 
of Word and sacrament — seemingly makes much fewer 
ecclesiological demands than is the case with ecumenical 
dialogue partners. 


Asa result, the church understood in the Lutheran sense finds 
it much easier to admit the churchliness of other churches 
than vice versa. To the extent that the Roman Catholic 
Church for instance draws its soteriology from the Bible, 
cleanses it from elements of works righteousness (“pure”) 
and thus arrives at justification by grace alone (cf. The 
Condemnations of the Reformation Era. Do They Still 
Divide?), the nota ecclesiae of the purely taught gospel can 
be perceived there. Hence the presence of the members of 
the body of Christ becomes visible and an increased use of 
the canon charitatis is needed. Thus, the church according 
to Lutheran understanding can, with a good theological 
conscience, invite the Roman Catholic Church to enter into 
church communion. The differences existing especially in 
questions of order do not exclude fellowship in the communio 
Sanctorum. 


Conversely, according to the Roman Catholic Church’s 
definition the communio sanctorum always includes 
communion (participation) with (in) and under Peter and 
his successor. Other churches then need to ask themselves 
whether or not they wish to submit to this condition. Should 
they want to retain the ministry of unity as nota ecclesiae? 
It might perhaps be acceptable as effectus, yet out of the 
question as causa. It is unlikely that there is consensus on 
the statement that the ministry of Peter's succession is part 
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of the nature of the church (John Paul II, cited by the 
“Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith”, in its letter 
to the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church on some 
aspects of the church as communio dated 28 May 1992, 
note 58), According to Lutheran understanding, this would 
affect the definition of the nature of the church. 


COMMUNION BETWEEN CONGREGATIO AND 
COETUS SCHOLASTICUS 





COMMUNIO — SCRIPTURE OR TRADITION? 


Those who follow the explication in Lutheran theology of 
the sanctorum communio formula of the Apostles’ Creed 
notice immediately that the formula is, clearly, valued as an 
element of the tradition, but not as scriptural linguistic 
usage. 


The Greek New Testament term koinonia is reproduced in 
the Vulgate as communicatio (e.g., Acts 2:42; 1 Cor 10:16) 
in important passages where communion/fellowship in the 
Lord’s supper is sought. Conversely, where we find 
communio in the Vulgate, the issue is not in fact about 
personal fellowship between Christians but about sharing 
gifts of love as a sacrifice well-pleasing to God (Heb 13:16). 
This problem of translation from Greek to Latin is not of 
secondary importance, because Reformation theologians 
and those of older Protestant orthodoxy thought in Latin 
and remembered the Bible in the Vulgate version. Asa result, 
the Reformers and the entire older theology of Lutheranism 
were always quite clear that communio sanctorum was only 
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a traditional term — which, moreover, did not come from the 
Nicene Creed which had been passed by an Ecumenical 
Council and had its place in every mass — but came merely 
from the western baptismal Creed - which despite its 
catechetical use could not claim to be of such binding 
character. 


Consequently it is hardly surprising that the word communio 
plays a part in formulating the church’s teaching only where 
the language of the Apostles’ Creed is in evidence, Luther 
did indeed make an attempt in his “Sermon on the Venerable 
Sacrament of the Holy and True Body of Christ and on the 
Brotherhoods” [Sermon von dem hochwiirdigen Sakrament 
des heiligen wahren Leichnams Christi und von den 
Bruderschaften] to relate the concept of the church to 
communio. Nevertheless, it is significant that the cor- 
responding Greek expression is not in fact koinonia but 
synaxis — a Patristic term which does not appear in the New 
Testament. The more Luther became familiar with the 
Greek linguistic usage of the New Testament, the more 
synaxis falls into the background. 


This also explains why the Confessio Augustana speaks of 
congregatio or “assembly” in the article on the church (CA 
VII/VIII) but is silent on communio. The same holds good 
for the beginning of the corresponding articles of the Apology 
(AC VII/VIII,1). The linguistic usage sanctorum communio 
is quoted (AC VII/VIII, 8) only after the Apostles’ Creed 


has been mentioned. 


In the Large Catechism Luther bases the second main 
section on the Apostles’ Creed. In explaining the Third 
Article he understands sanctorum communion as a gloss 
which explains in more detail the church as the object of faith. 
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For communio he proposes the translation Gemeine (modern: 
Gemeinde) i.e., congregation, because for him the customary 
rendering “Gemeinschaft” in the catechesis of the late Middle 
Ages had an impersonal tone (like communicatio) and was 
not suitable for describing an association of individuals. 
(In the interval this has changed, doubtlessly also through 
Luther's influence, so that with the word Gemeinschaft! 
almost no one would still think of a merely non-personal 
participation.) 


Through the Latin version of the Large Catechism Luther's 
translation, “holy congregation” — heilige Gemeinde — also 
affected technical theological language so strongly that 
sanctorum communio was increasingly understood and fixed 
in the sense of “congregation of the saints”, “holy or sacred 
congregation”, sanctorum congregatincula or christinanitas 
(BSLK = Confessional Writings of the Lutheran Church 657, 
51-53). This is probably also the reason why despite 
knowledge related to the original content the personal 
interpretation of the expression also became standard for 
theology. The non-personal interpretation (participation in 
the sancta/“holy things”, i.e., in the sacraments or the merits 
of the saints) also fell into oblivion in Protestant theology. 


FROM THE CONGREGATION OF THE SAINTS TO THE 
COETUS SCHOLASTICUS 


CA VII/VIII defines the nature of the church with the aid 
of belief (Glauben): the church is the *assembly of all 
believers" or, congregatio ... vere credentium. In 
Melanchthon’s later definition of the church attention shifts 
from belief/faith (as personal trust) to theological teaching. 
The church therefore becomes a gathering along the lines 
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of aschool (coetus scholasticus), with docentes and auditores 
(Loci 1559; StA IV2, 481). The object of the teaching is the 
vera doctrina (476), the vox Evangelii incorrupta, praesertim 
quod ad fundamentum (1 Cor 3:10 f£.) attinet ..., ubi articuli 
fidei integri et sine corruptelis traduntur (483). Therefore when 
it comes to defining the church it is theological doctrine rather 
than confidence and trust that count. Naturally theological 
doctrine also includes faith in the sense of confidence and 
trust in its subject matter, but — as the /oci and corpora 
doctrinae show — it contains a great deal more, which those 
who teach are to pass onto their audience for the sake of 
fullness and genuineness. 


While in CA VII/VIII the congregatio ... vere credentium cites 
faith as the spiritual characteristic of the church, so that we 
cannot automatically establish empirically which individuals 
belong to it, this too has changed for the later Melanchthon: 
those who affirm the teaching belong to the coetus 
scholasticus. Of course a supplementary distinction again 
appears: in the church thus defined many are indeed guided 
to eternal life by teaching — but not all. For alongside the 
sancti who affirm the doctrine with all their heart there are 
alii multi non sancti - many others who are not saintly — who 
agree only outwardly to the doctrine (Definitiones 1552/53; 
StA IV2, 795). The term ecclesia includes both groups. 


The difference between the Confessio Augustana and 
Melanchthon’s later view does not seem to be very great. In 
both instances a distinction is drawn between a narrower 
circle of individuals (believers, elect, regenerate) and a wider 
circle which includes the non-sancti (hypocrites, non- 
regenerate) who cannot be outwardly recognized. The 
Confessio Augustana applies the term “church” to the 
narrower circle, the later Melanchthon applies it to the 
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wider circle. This seems to be even more practical, because 
one can no longer define the church with the aid of the mark 
of belief/faith (trust, confidence) which cannot easily be 
quantified, but by using doctrine that can be formulated more 
easily, With this advantage in mind it was suggested that CA 
VII/VIII be interpreted in terms of church as a teaching body, 
by subordinating the mark of faith to the relative clause “in 
qua ..." and the locational reference which only describes 
where (ubi) the church is by means of the empirically 
discernible circumstances (causa et effectus). 


However, the advantage is only apparent. It brings with it 
the corresponding make-believe that the church is at risk if 
the doctrine is not full and pure. But seeing to the 
completeness and purity of doctrine proved to be an 
extraordinarily difficult, long-drawn-out task marked by a 
great deal of controversy and only little success. Lutheran 
theology of the post-Reformation period — not unjustly 
called “orthodoxy”- appropriated Melanchthon's late 
definition of the church. Heinrich Schmid sums up what 
happened as follows. The church is “true” or “false” “... 
according to whether the teaching of the gospel is proclaimed 
purely or corruptly in it” or the means of salvation are 
“offered more or less purely and fully” (Die Dogmatik der 
evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, Frankfurt am Main, 1876, 
435). Hence church divisions or unions are brought about 
respectively by the discovery of incompatibility at the level 
of theological doctrine or the drawing up of a “concord”. 


Dialectical theology of the twentieth century (and research 
on the Reformation dependent on it) tends towards 
Melanchthon’s definition: the existence of the church 
depends not on faith but on the Word of proclamation. 
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COMMUNIO SANCTORUM IN OLDER LUTHERAN THEOLOGY 


The Lutheran theology of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries followed the late form of Melanchthon's /oci. 


Ina formal summary of his teaching Johann Gerhard defines 
the church as coetus called and brought together by the 
preaching of the Word and the administration of the 
sacrament. In this coetus the elect are mixed with the non- 
sancti who confess the same doctrina and are therefore 
indistinguishable from the sancti to human eyes (J. Gerhard, 
Loci theologici, ed. E. Preuß, vol. 5, Berlin, 1867, loc. XXII 
c. 13 #305). The attribute scholasticus is indeed avoided, but 
there can be no doubt that the nature of the church depends 
on the doctrina. 


How does Gerhard avoid the direct contradiction between 
the church as a mixed coetus and the congregation of those 
who truly believe in accordance with CA VII/VIII? He 
resorts to a new distinction within the congregatio sanctorum: 
those who believe now are not identical with those who are 
ultimately elect, because it is not certain whether the former 
will remain constant in their faith or perhaps fall from grace 
after all. The result of this reflection is that now the 
congregatio sanctorum consists nonetheless of sancti (now) 
and non-sancti (in the future) (loc. XXII c. 3 #15). 


Initially Gerhard accepts even the communio sanctorum as 
the strict term for the church consisting only of believers. 
A distinction is added here too of course, even though other 
arguments are used. Is the genitive attribute to be understood 
neutrally, so that sanctorum communio would mean the 
participatio sacramentorum? Or, must we think of the interna 
communio spiritualis with all the saints who are partly still 
walking on this earth (ecclesia militans) and partly already 
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released from earthly suffering (ecclesia triumphans)? In the 
latter case the communio sanctorum consists only of true 
saints. Gerhard however sees no reason for entirely excluding 
the neutral interpretation relating to the sacraments. Then, 
however, the communio sanctorum becomes the community 
of those participating in the sacraments — and that is true of 
the hypocrites also. Thus, by way of the double meaning of 
the genitive sanctorum we again arrive — for the church in 
the sense of the Apostles’ Creed too - at the visible assembly 
in which saints and hypocrites are mixed (loc. XXII c. 3 #16). 


However, without the Apostles’ Creed there would have been 
no reason for Gerhard to use the term communio in the 
context of ecclesiology, for it is really part of the doctrine 
of the Lord’s supper. Here Gerhard in discussion with 
Robert Bellarmine develops the doctrine of communio sub 
utraque specte (e.g., loc. XXI c. 9 432.11). This discussion, 
however, settles nothing in relation to the concept of the 
“church” since communio is identical with the manducatio 
of the bread that has been blessed and the bibitio of the wine 
that has been blessed. Behind this, of course, lies the 
koinonia of 1 Cor 10:16; but this is always rendered 
communicatio when Gerhard cites the passage in Latin. 


The marginal status of the term communio in older Lutheran 
theology is also confirmed by the manuals, which in the 
nineteenth-century summarize this type of teaching, partly 
with an historical purpose and partly with the aim of giving 
it a new lease of life. 


Karl August von Hase does not mention the term at all in 
his reference book on dogma, Hutterus revidivus (Leipzig, 
1829 1867"). In his ecclesiology reference is made to the 
congregatio sanctorum in accordance with CA VII (261 note 
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4) and under the doctrine of the Lord’s supper we find a 
reference to communicatio (254). 


In his manual Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-lutherischen 
Kirche Heinrich Schmid, the Erlangen Lutheran, does not 
consider the term important enough for him to include it in 
his index, which otherwise is very detailed. It is allowed a 
place under Christology as a linguistic variant of 
communicatio idiomatum. His ecclesiology uses congregatio 
Sanctorum. 


Finally, Lutheranism in Leipzig is represented by Christian 
Ernst Luthardt’s Kompendium der Dogmatik (Manual of 
Dogmatics, Leipzig 1865, 1914"). There too we find the term 
solely in the doctrine of the two natures (communio 
naturarum, 215). Otherwise there is no recourse to it either 
in the doctrine of the Lord's supper or in ecclesiology. 


THE Issue OF THE OLDER LUTHERAN THEOLOGY 


The following two aspects should be noted when we look 
back to the use of the term communio in the Lutheran 
branch of earlier Protestant orthodoxy. 


On the one hand, apart from Pietism, it lacks almost 
everything that we try to describe as community/fellowship 
in the ecclesiastical field and for which the modern 
ecumenical term communio/koinonia offers us encourage- 
ment through numerous associations. The rare occurrence 
of the term communio in older Lutheran theology dealing 
with the non-biblical term sanctorum communio is no 
accident. Be that as it may, the Apostles’ Creed prompted 
dealing with the non-biblical term sanctorum communio, 
but the spiritual communion it implies with Christ and the 
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members of his Body does not lead to the creation of a 
moral or legal community. This latter is achieved by 
preaching the gospel and administering the sacraments — as 
essential marks of the church they also determine the nature 
and limits of the community that is empirically discernible. 
The church must organize itself so that correct doctrine 
and right administration of the sacraments are ensured. 
Theologically trained ministers are therefore needed, whose 
ordination guarantees the fullness of pure doctrine, and 
there must be the possibility for those who hear it (audientes) 
to gather together (church buildings). Interaction between 
the persons forming the coetus, or even their integration 
beyond specific localities is not envisaged — not even with 
the designation communio. 


On the other hand we must note that the actual formation 
of community goes much deeper in Lutheranism than the 
explicit ecclesiology leads one to suppose. It does not in fact 
operate along the lines of an ecclesiastical communio, 
congregatio or coetus but in the context of the doctrine of 
the three “estates” (Stände) to which each individual belongs. 
The status ecclesiasticus constitutes only one part of the 
structures in which the forming of a community takes place; 
it has to be supplemented by the status politicus (the state, 
public life, care of the poor) and the status oeconomicus 
(marriage, family, economy). In the smaller Lutheran 
territories it was possible right into the eighteenth century 
to start from the presupposition that society furthered the 
moral and legal shaping of a community in all three areas. 
Christians who in the status ecclesiasticus had relatively few 
opportunities to interact with other Christians were able to 
enter into more vigorous interchanges with others in the other 
two “estates” (as subjects, magistrates, princes, poor-law 
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panelists or as paterfamilias, housewives, servants, maids, 
artisans, merchants). Here moral and legal forms of 
community were available. 


This system failed as soon as the community forfeited its 
(confessional) church unity and openness. It is true that in 
the nineteenth century the worshiping congregation remained 
unchallenged as the coetus focused on doctrine; but it lost 
large areas of its social environment in which the moral and 
welfare expressions of life had been lodged. Congregations 
— and in particular Lutheran ones — therefore found 
themselves compelled to supplement their worship life with 
the creation of new communities. Since the state withdrew 
from care for the salvation of its citizens’ souls, it became 
necessary to establish within the status ecclesiasticus a special 
organization responsible for looking after worship 
(presbyteries, synods, church corporations and associations, 
legal associations of smaller churches which until then had 
been independent), Within the status politicus the result 
was a previously unknown partnership between state and 
church which demanded a more rigid organization on the 
part of the church and a representation that had public 
effectiveness (e.g., through bishops). Within the status 
oeconomicus marriage and the family were no longer adequate 
to open up the necessary field of activity for the Christian 
efforts to create community. Hence, associations, groups, 
“movements”, circles, and “agencies” came into being which 
supplemented worship. In this situation, church halls, 
meeting places and community centers of various types 
provided the external setting. 


In this transformation of community life the doctrine of the 
three “estates” was forgotten. In the nineteenth-century 
attempts were made to summarize new objectives related to 
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community, using new terminology. Conservatives tended 
to speak of “the work of the kingdom of God”, liberals of 
the “national church”, centrists recommended the 
“congregational principle”. Clearly the term communio 
now presents the opportunity to cast off outdated models 
and terms and to structure the church’s efforts with regard 
to community using fresh terminology. 


For Lutheran theology this means a considerable 
readjustment. During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
the Lutheran church's view of itself was focused not on the 
communion, fellowship or community of believers, but on 
scripture and confession. 








The idea of the communio sanctorum has played no part in 
the history of the Lutheran church union, both in Germany 
and worldwide in the LWF; it was far too wide in its scope 
and reached beyond the limits of Lutheranism. The 
confession was crucial for unification (cf. Wilhelm Kahle et. 
al., Wege zur Einheit der Kirche im Luthertum, Gütersloh, 
1976). Definition of the church as a coetus scholasticus has 
had such a strong, lingering effect that church unions seem 
conceivable only if accompanied by agreement on doctrine 
(conversations on doctrine, consensus, concords, or at least 
convergence). Logically the Old Prussian Union had to be 
combated, because the two new confessions it contained 
produced not a unitary coetus but two of them. Membership 
in the congregatio or communio sanctorum would not have 
| sufficed to bring about a union and unity. 
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Two MODERN EXAMPLES 


Even those Lutheran churches which might be content with 
a worshiping coetus aimed at imparting Word and sacrament 
must yield to their members’ need for community and 
supplement their theology accordingly. This supplementation 
proves to be very difficult. If Lutheran theology sticks to 
the principles it has developed, it arrives at statements which 
are very vague and indefinite with regard to the appearance 
of such a community that extends beyond the worshiping 
coetus. Paul Althaus's theology may provide an example of 
this. The other possibility consists in resolutely broadening 
Lutheran theology by means of the theories of 
community/fellowship/communion [Gemeinschaft] which 
have been developed in philosophy since Pietism, the 
Awakening, Idealism and Romanticism and - for the most 
part non-Lutheran — theology. We can observe this in 
Bonhoeffer. 


Paut ALTHAUS 


In 1929 Paul Althaus published a work entitled Communio 
sanctorum. Die Gemeinde im lutherischen Kirchengedanken. 
I. Luther. It is perhaps no coincidence that the planned 
second part - which was to present Luther's teaching after 
1525 and the further development of Lutheranism - never 
appeared, 


In his investigation Althaus wanted to promote the church 
as a community. He describes his task by summarizing 
some church history, 
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The Lutheran Reformation began with a profound, 
strong, lively idea of the church as a community. 
But very soon this idea was paralyzed and moved 
into the background. Theology dealt with the 
church without presenting it as a community. 
Therefore where the New Testament idea of 
community came alive [here Althaus is probably 
thinking of Pietism] it remained out of contact 
with the idea of the church, and indeed was bound 
to endanger it. Even today theology and the church 
bear traces of this development. The renewal of 
ecclesiology, which is enjoined upon us today, must 
learn from the history of the idea of community on 
Lutheran soil (V £.). 


What result does Althaus arrive at? It is most easily grasped 
in his Dogmatics (Die christliche Wahrheit, Gütersloh, 
19523), which devotes a special section to “The church as 
a congregation/community” [Die Kirche als Gemeinde 535- 
523]. Two others naturally precede this one: “The nature 
of the church” and “The church as an institution” [Die 
Kirche als Amt]. When defining the nature of the church 
more closely, Althaus takes care to see that a balance prevails 
between the personal and the institutional view: the church 
is the congregation of the faithful but at the same time is 
mission and ministry of Word and sacrament (500). Althaus 
therefore finds that in CA VII the church’s nature is expressed 
in a dual definition: the church is the congregatio sanctorum 
and at the same time an institution (é qua ...). Thus the 
relative clause provides not only an indication of location but 
also part of the definition of the church’s nature, for Althaus 
deals with “the church as an institution” (507-515) before 
tackling the “church as congregation” (525-523). 
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So in what specifically does the church exists as a 
“congregation”? (1) It is the “unity of all its members”. 
For this unity the one Christ cares “through the gospel 
which is one and the same” (516). Of course, the 
congregation’s sense of being “we” is thus traced back to 
doctrine and its unity; the idea no more contains a justification 
of the reawakened need for community than a hint of what 
the church might do to satisfy that need. (2) When 
characterizing the church as a communio Althaus draws on 
Luther's interpretation of the communio sanctorum. This it 
is through the priesthood of its members. Following in 
Luther's footsteps, this priesthood acts not only reciprocally 
proclaiming the Word but in mutual consolation (mutuum 
colloquium et consolatio fratrum), bearing the other's burden, 
and intercession. This points beyond one's own local church 
and produces community beyond confessional boundaries 
—an idea which manifestly clashes with the definition of the 
church as an institution, without Althaus's noticing or even 
trying to resolve the contradiction. 


The section closes with the thesis that “the church as a 
congregation [Gemeinde] ... is the perfection and fulfillment 
of all natural human community” mentioning marriage, 
family, friendship, comradeship and “all natural fraternal 
relations” as examples (522). This idea is unheralded; it crops 
up without warning. He calls to mind the older doctrine 
according to which love flowing from faith becomes effective 
in all worldly stations and callings. There is still no 
explanation of to what extent the church as a “congregation” 
produces stimuli of its own for community. 
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DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer's thesis, Sanctorum communio. Eine 
dogmatische Untersuchung zur Soziologie der Kirche (Berlin 
and Frankfurt an der Oder, 1930) was produced at the 
same time and for the same reasons as Paul Althaus’ work 
on Luther but in contrast it was hardly noticed. 


It may be surprising to see Bonhoeffer placed with Lutheran 
theologians. Bonhoeffer of course is neither a Leipzig nor 
an Erlangen Lutheran even though he had inherited an 
Erlangen edition of Luther from his liberal great-grandfather, 
the author of the Hutterus redivivus mentioned above. 
Nevertheless if we are to identify his confessional home it 
would be neither Calvinism nor a “union theology” such as 
Schleiermacher’s or Ritschl’s but a non-confessional 
Lutheranism. In Berlin, Bonhoeffer was first and foremost 
a follower of Karl Holl. Even Reinhold Seeberg, his doctoral 
supervisor, who liked to call himself “modern-positive”, 
aimed at an up to date (modern) version of Lutheran 
(positive) theology appropriate to the times. Bonhoeffer took 
his cue from this in his monograph on ecclesiology, to the 
extent that for the dogmatic content Luther was by far the 
most important authority and the most frequently cited 
author. 


What does Bonhoeffer mean by sanctorum communio? As 
regards the New Testament and the Reformation he comes 
to conclusions similar to those of Althaus. However, he does 
goes further by linking them from the start to a picture of 
communio which he obtains by means of “social philosophy 
and sociology”. The crucial statements on sanctorum 
communio — such as the much quoted formula “Christ 
existing as the congregation” - became possible as a result 
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of this synthesis of Bible and Reformation on the one hand 
and modern social science on the other. 


In line with the terminology of the twenties Bonhoeffer 
refers to those disciplines which, describing and seeing 
themselves in phenomenological terms, are concerned with 
the history of ideas and with the manifold relations that 
constitute human community as social philosophy and 
sociology. He defines social philosophy as the science of 
fundamental social relations, and sociology as the science 
relating to the acts of volition to be found in empirical 
communities (16.52). 


This dogmatic teaching on the church as community is 
conceived in such a way as to select first of all those findings 
of social philosophy and sociology which are important for 
his purposes, in order secondly to fit the statements of the 
New Testament and Luther into this framework. His 
authorities for social philosophy and sociology are Fichte 
(through the medium of Hirsch) and Hegel, Th. Litt and M. 
Scheler. Ferdinand Ténnies’s book Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 19192), which at the time was 
particularly influential and successful, and Eduard 
Grisebach’s I-thou-philosophy (Die Grenzen des Erziehers 
und seine Verantwortung, Halle, 1924) provided a structural 
basis. His borrowing from social philosophy and sociology 
yielded two provisional results. First, the I-thou relation 
between human beings is always integrated with the I-thou 
relation with God. From this follows that even seemingly 
secular events taking place between human beings have to 
do with God, so that they must not be linked only 
superficially with theology. Second, not only is an individual 
human being an “I”; the community also is an “I”. A com- 
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munity — not, however, “society” consisting of individuals 
in mutual isolation — can be conceived as a collective person. 


In theology the category of “community” [Gemeinschaft], 
which is borrowed from Ténnies, is of service for reflexion 
on humanity as a collective person who as “Adam” forms a 
communio peccatorum but is then through Christ transformed 
into a communio sanctorum. The “communion of saints" is 
a collective person in which Christ exercises his Lordship 
and thus integrates the many wills of the members into a 
single will. In his philosophy of religion, Hegel characterized 
the highest stage of religion by the formula “God existing 
as a congregation/community [Gemeinde],” (Philosophy of 
Religion, ed. Lasson II/2, 198 — Bonhoeffer knew the passage 
from Seeberg's Dogmatics). Bonhoeffer gives this formula 
a christological turn: “Christ existing as a congregation 
[Gemeinde]”. For him it is so important that he uses it 
throughout his book. 


The stratified structuring of the collective person out of 
individuals and small communities allows us to deduce that 
the sanctorum communio becomes a reality both in the 
smallest sociological unit (e.g., marriage) and in the general 
communio which embraces all communities (153 f.). 
Consequently the genitive sanctorum is, for Bonhoeffer, 
unquestionably to be understood personally. In the personal 
community/communion/congregation of the church the 
Lordship of Christ becomes perceptible through the sermon, 
the sacraments and pastoral care. 


It is strange that Bonhoeffer stopped short at these internal 
church activities, which Althaus also failed to get beyond. 
Bonhoeffer had set out to explain the sociological tools by 
which the interaction of human beings, the individual the 
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community, and different collective persons can be examined 
and described. Nevertheless, he leaves off where Lutheranism 
— and dialectical theology — customarily stop short: 
community is necessary to the extent that doctrine, which 
for Bonhoeffer communicates the will of Christ, has to reach 
individuals through Word and sacrament. He makes no 
inference about a local or unlocalized formation of church 
community: Bonhoeffer even follows the polemics against 
“associations” (Vereine) which was usual then as now, and 
fails to notice that in so doing he combats the empirical 
manifestation of the very thing he theoretically calls for. It 
remains to be seen how might be possible to deduce a 
presbyterial, synodal constitution resulting from the nature 
of the church. 


CONCLUSION 


The decision which until today has determined Lutheranism’s 
concept of the church was already taken in the century of 
the Reformation. The congregatio in qua evangelium pure 
docetur et recte adminstrantur sacramenta develops from 
the sanctorum communio (congregatio ver credentium). Now 
the requirement of purity (pure, recte) is ensured by scripture 
and confession (the Confessions). 


The shift from faith to doctrine in the definition of the 
nature of the church has advantages and disadvantages with 
regard to the external form of the communio sanctorum. 
Whereas the advantages consist in the fact that the formation 
of the community can find its focus in an identifiable 
criterion: affirmation of the Confessions of the Evangelical 
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Lutheran Church, the disadvantage is obvious. There is no 
guiding approach to how a definition of the church’s nature 
can lead to more than the liturgical event of worship and the 
community of teachers, hearers and those engaged in 
common prayer arising therefrom. In particular, there is no 
reason why individuals or communities should enter into 
interaction with each other. Itis perfectly true that even in 
Lutheran churches and congregations there are groups and 
circles, presbyteries and synods, confederations and 
groupings, but these are not essential for the communio 
sanctorum — the imparting of doctrine suffices. Consequently 
one gets an impression of arbitrariness when churches give 
themselves a legal constitution and take on parliamentary 
forms. Moreover, it seems to be left to people’s discretion 
what level of commitment a national or international church 
grouping imposes upon its members. 


The other possibility opened up by CA VII/VIII - the 
church as the congregation of the faithful, i.e., of those who 
trust in God through Christ - has therefore neither been 
thought through theologically nor encouraged and made 
really practicable. The gospel which produces faith would 
have to be preached “pure”, i.e., without additions from the 
tradition - and also without confessions in so far as they have, 
contrary to their original purpose, become a tradition 
supplementing the Bible. The presupposition here is that the 
Bible is self-explanatory and that believers hear the voice of 
Christ in it (cf. Luther’s definition of the church in the 
Smalcald Articles III, 12 BSLK 459 £.) 


Thus, for the mutual recognition as Christians, or as a 
Christian congregation, examination of other people’s 
theological doctrine as regards its fullness and authenticity 
is less necessary than is the readiness, as a matter of principle, 
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to listen to the Bible and to let oneself be led by Christ to 
trust in God. Respect for other members of the congregation, 
or the other church community, who, like we, are called by 
God produces a readiness for service, making concessions, 
reconciliation, and even sacrifice. Respect for the others 
also encourages the development of decision-making 
structures which does not ignore the opinions and will of 
individuals. 

Of course, Lutheran churches and congregations are familiar 
with this. Church life is enriched everywhere by different, 
new forms of community. Nevertheless, this common life will 
be inadequately apprehended and guided by the Lutheran 
concept of the church as long as it continues to move along 
the paths of Melanchthon’s coetus scholasticus and looks 
for the essential nature of the communio sanctorum only in 
full and pure doctrine. 


Notes 


l Usually “community” or “fellowship” in English, at times usable for 
“communio”. 
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SIXTEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Ingun Montgomery 


We must remember that all theories on church, society, and 
human beings in their relationship to God and/or society 
reflect the ideas of the time in which they were first conceived. 
In order to understand their meaning, we have to consider 
the social and historical contexts in which they originated. 
We will now look at two crucial periods in the history of the 
church. The first one is the new understanding of the church 
that emerged during the Reformation, and the second the 
end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
centuries, also called the modern time. 


CHURCH AND HUMANKIND IN LUTHER 


Modern research has convincingly proven that the 
Reformation was the result of changes in the social structure 
on the one hand and the emergence of new ideas on the other, 
and can therefore only be fully understood in a contemporary 
urban perspective.' Luther's doctrine of the priesthood of 
all believers proved to be a “theological anchor” for the belief 
in the equality of every citizen before the law and his peers, 
and liberated secular life from its medieval inferiority complex 
by giving lay vocation a new religious importance. 
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Through the Reformation the concept, practice, and 
institutions of late medieval religion were fundamentally 
transformed. In an age when religion embraced so much 
more than it does today, people were sensitive to social 
change emanating from the religious sphere. Theological 
questions were of importance to the laity since they affected 
day-to-day practice, and not because they agreed or disagreed 
with Paul or Augustine. The first Protestants attacked the 
medieval church for demanding too much of both laity and 
clergy, and for making religion psychologically and socially 
too burdensome. Traditional practice was criticized for 
demanding something that could simply not be fulfilled 
and for leaving the penitent perplexed and anxious with 
regard to forgiveness. 


According to this theory, the Reformation was not the result 
of too little but rather of too much religion. Never were the 
ten commandments so zealously promoted and carefully 
expounded, encouraging fifteenth-century preoccupation 
with the legal righteousness of indulgences and good works. 
The Reformation was a vigorous protest against all of this. 
People rebelled against an “external, conformist religion” 
and the lack of a personal moral religion. The laity could not 
possibly attain the religious goals propagated by the church. 
Only the orders could live up to these ideals; hence the 
popular slogans of the Reformation: “the freedom of the 
Christian,” “certitude of salvation” and “the priesthood of 
all believers”. As Luther says, 


You should not be debating ... whether or not 
your contrition is sufficient. Rather you should be 
assured of this, that after all your efforts your 
contrition is not sufficient. This is why you must 
cast yourself upon the grace of God, hear his 
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sufficiently sure word in the sacrament, accept it 
in free and joyful faith, and never doubt that you 
have come to grace...”*. 


One could agree with Bernd Moeller and Steven Ozment 
among others, and say that the Reformation was the peaceful 
anticipation of a social revolution which had to come. For 
Luther the laity and not the clergy was at the core of the 
Christian communio, shaping the world through its work and 
ideas. The Protestant message was presented by and to the 
laity as inner freedom from religious superstition, as well as 
a new ethic of social service. The Reformation can be seen 
as an enlightenment, overcoming the medieval distinction 
between clergy and laity not only by permitting the clergy 
to enter into the state of matrimony, but also by making it 
assume many civic duties. Whereas the Protestant concept 
of the “priesthood of all believers” enhanced the importance 
of secular life and the vocations, it also had the contrary effect. 
Whilst “sanctifying” the laity, it also “secularized” the clergy. 
If lay Christians were to be a “priesthood”, clergy were 
expected to enter certain domains of the laity. 


When considering the Reformation in this broader context 
we find that critique of the established church originated to 
a great extent from economic, social and theological sources. 
One of the reasons was that changes in society were not 
reflected in theology and the church, even if these areas 
formed one entity. The church’s secular power had been 
under discussion for some time. Sin is a part of everyday life, 
whereas righteousness represents humanity's true nature 
or, seen from the perspective of God, its destiny provided 
by God. But both of these areas are related to faith and, as 
Luther saw it, were joined in the expression: simul peccator 
et iustus. God's rule over the faithful starts in their hearts 
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and in life on earth and will be completed on the last day, 
thus having an eschatological aspect. When dealing with these 
questions, Luther believes to be in accordance with “the holy, 
Christian teachers of old times”, i.e., the Church fathers, 
referring above all to Augustine’s spiritual understanding of 
civitas Dei. Rather than modernizing the church, Luther 
thus intended to recapture the old truth. 


Augustine’s ideas had been further developed in the Middle 
Ages in order to defend the secular power of the church. The 
church’s hegemony was even further increased when the pope 
claimed power over the deceased. Thus Luther’s ninety-five 
theses were not only directed at the abuse of indulgences but 
at the very core of the church and the power invested in it. 
Luther fought to separate the spiritual from the secular 
sphere so that the church would be directed by spiritual 
means without recourse to secular power. One can trace these 
ideas back to Occamism according to which the realms of 
revelation and faith were clearly separated from the visible 
world. In his ninety-five theses Luther opposed the 
hierarchical system equipped with secular powers and 
demanded that papal power be restricted to the spiritual 
sphere. The admonition to follow under the cross (cf. theses 
92-94) is to be understood as a repudiation of the hierarchy's 
organized power. 


Luther's view of the church: Luther's critique of the church 
as an institution was directed at its weakest point and 
threatened its entire medieval construction. It was to be 
replaced by “the spiritual community of souls in one common 
faith” which was not to have the authority of a sacred 
priesthood, an infallible vocation of teaching, or an 
unappealable judicial office (CA VII). Luther believed that 
the true church could only be a hidden church, for Christ 
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alone and his Word ruled over it. The true voice of Christ 
can be heard by faith and, therefore, the faithful. The true 
church is composed of the sheep who listen to the voice of 


their shepherd, so Luther in the Smalcald Articles XII. 


What then about the outward, visible church on this earth? 
Since it is only the surface shielding the inward essence of 
the spiritual church, it is just what Augustine proposed: a 
corpus permixtum, a mixture of believers and unbelievers, 
that is all those who are baptized. Hence, also heretics are 
a part of the church until their excommunication and, in this 
way, it is turned into a congregatio iustorum et iniustorum. 
The ecclesia universalis embraces the whole world while 
the particular churches of different nations or countries are 
only a part of it: They are the ecclesiae particulares, that is 
churches as legal entities. In his pamphlet, To the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation (An den christlichen Adel 
deutscher Nation) of 1520, Luther proposed such a national 
legal entity comprising the entire German realm, knowing 
that such a plan could not be put into practice. He therefore 
proposed in 1525 that the external administration of the 
church be organized territorially as had already been the case 
in the late fifteenth century. The legal development of the 
evangelical church asa territorial church dates back to 1525. 
It takes care of all the external needs of ecclesiastical life. 
Above it stands the spiritual-theological unity guaranteeing 
the confessional aspect of the church. 


The two regiments, two parts of one unity: According to 
Luther, ecclesial affiliation is rooted in the vocation to the 
spiritual church, reaching the Christian through baptism. 
Belonging to the secular world is attained by the physical act 
of birth and hence subject to the law of creation. God 
impresses this law on his creation. Hence, natural law can 
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be recognized by reason. Connecting reason to the secular 
order was, according to Luther, a natural consequence since 
it banished the authority of reason from the church. 


Thus Luther first formulated these ideas in 1520 in his 
pamphlet To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation but 
he elaborated them later on. The assertion that all those who 
are baptized belong to the Christian unity, that is to say, that 
they make up one integrated body must be interpreted as 
meaning that the secular authority has to serve the spiritual 
purpose of the invisible church, whose head is Christ. It is 
the member of the Christian body that constitutes the 
external church. Through baptism s/he also belongs to the 
ecclesia spiritualis whilst being responsible for the external 
tasks of the external church. The external authorities thus 
have limited responsibility for some of the church’s spiritual 
tasks, The next step, namely that the holder of the territorial 
rights became the summus episcopus of the territorial church 
but without the ecclesiastical supremacy this office was 
generally invested with, is grounded in this insight. The 
prerequisite was the subordination of the spiritual church's 
authorities, that is of the sermon and sacraments. The secular 
authorities had to carry out official duties in the secular 
realm of power. This was necessary because of the presence 
of evil. If all people on earth were true Christians, secular 
power would be redundant. 


This question was first raised in 1523 in Luther's important 
pamphlet, Temporal Authority; To what extent it should be 
obeyed (Von weltlicher Obrigkeit, wie weit man ihr Gehorsam 
schuldig sei). Luther believed it to be the civil magistrate's 
duty to protect the weak and to realize the Christian 
commandment to love one’s neighbor. Christians should 
not seek their own advantage but prefer to suffer injuries. 
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Luther was aware that only a few Christians were willing to 
follow this commandment and that therefore most of the 
world was evil. This is the main reason for establishing the 
two kingdoms, which Luther called the two realms, the 
realm of God and the realm of the world. Together they were 
to promote love among Christians although each realm has 
to follow its own laws. 


Recent case studies on the doctrine of the two kingdoms have 
been used to demonstrate that Luther's view of the two 
realms and three estates have suffered considerable abuse.’ 
The findings confirm two basic abuses. The first is the 
amalgamation of the two regiments into one governance 
embodied by government, dominating also family and 
church. The second abuse is the separation of the two 
regiments and the three estates. This particular violation 
presupposes independent spheres of life, each generating its 
own power and existing within a system of political 
pluralism*. This problem was particularly relevant in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries since it was a bold 
protest against the increasing influence of the church in the 
secular sphere. In order to distinguish clearly between the 
secular and the spiritual, the doctrine of the two realms 
was subsequently elaborated. 


Luther emphasized Christian responsibility: the responsibility 
for Christian fellow creatures and for society as God’s 
creation. This sense of responsibility opens up for an aspect 
of communion in our modern thinking and establishes a new 
dimension in our concept of a changing world. Nevertheless, 
there is a danger today that Christian social responsibility 
is often equated with the demand for change. Change, 
whether good or bad, is seen as proof of social responsibility. 
The question is to what extent we can refer to Luther in these 
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circumstances. Perhaps we must be more careful not to fall 
into the trap of modernity. 


Luther regarded society realistically. Throughout his life 
Luther believed the preaching of God’s grace in Christ to 
be his main task and did not strive for anything other than 
preaching the Word. Yet, his sermons provoked political, 
social, economic and cultural change whose consequences 
were so radical that they laid the foundation for modern 
culture and civilization in western Europe. But according to 
Luther, the church’s main function was to communicate 
the gospel, not to rule over people. He therefore arrived at 
anew understanding of the relationship between church and 
society, the gospel and human life, and the circumstances of 
living in this world together with one’s fellow-creatures as 
well as with one’s family and society at large. 


The first sign that Luther had reached a new understanding 
of the relationship between faith and life in society can be 
found in his booklet To the Christan Nobility of August 
1520 which appeared as a result of his interpretation of the 
gospel. After his excommunication Luther believed it to be 
even more important to outline the state’s authority and its 
limits. Also the subjects had to be instructed how to live 
according to society’s rules. 


These questions were more profoundly treated in The 
Sermon on the Mount. In his pamphlet Temporal Authority 
Luther tried to answer questions about the relation between 
gospel and the world. Although this was just an occasional 
publication Luther outlines in it the principal criteria for the 
correct relationship between gospel and social life. He did 
not confine himself to treating political and economic issues. 
Matrimony, family life, education were all topics so important 
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that they had to be included in his instructions on how to 
lead a Christian life. 


When treating the correlation between Christian faith and 
social life, Luther underlines the importance of keeping the 
spiritual and temporal orders apart. If one fails to do that, 
it becomes impossible to understand either the gospel or 
human life. God instituted both orders to govern humankind. 
In the spiritual realm God reigns through the Word and the 
Holy Spirit who realizes the commands of the Word. The 
Word convinces us of our sin and gives remission of sins 
(forgiveness). The spiritual government restores the contact 
to God which has become obliterated by sin while the 
secular government must facilitate peaceful coexistence in 
society. God gave the secular authorities the power of the 
sword. Although it cannot eradicate sin, it can coerce people 
to live together peacefully, and prevent anarchy and chaos. 


It is thus foreseen that the two regiments cooperate in order 
to safeguard God's creation without interfering with one 
another. Whilst the spiritual regiment may not use force, the 
secular may do so, if necessary. Thus Luther tried to keep 
the two regiments, the temporal and the ecclesiastical, 
together without mixing them up. They are both essential 
parts of God's creation and cannot exist without one another. 
The priesthood of all believers is the practical consequence 
of this theory. 


THE NINTEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


“Among Lutherans, pulpit and altar fellowship is 
fundamental to expressing their communion with each other 
and as such is basic to the more comprehensive communion 
of churches which we confess in the Creeds and affirm in 
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the Lutheran Confessions.” This declaration was made at 
Viborg in 1987". 


The keywords here are pulpit and altar fellowship. The 
actual question for Protestants living in the 1990s is whether 
these ideas really might be traced back to Luther and the 
Reformation and to what extent they have been adapted to 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century thought. What, if at all, 
did theologians think about the unity of the church in those 
days? One will also have to assess whether such a movement 
towards unity was different when dealt with theoretically or 
when put into practice, i.e., in liturgy. 





[he dissolution of homogeneous religious ceremonies and 
the dawn of religious pluralism characterize the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. In the early nineteenth century 
there were concrete reactions to efforts of the Enlightenment 
and rationalism to find solutions. Three main alternatives 
were tested, namely biblicism (i.e., J.T. Beck in Tübingen), 
repristination (i.e., E.W. Hengstenberg) and neo-Lutheranism 
(i.e., Theodosius Harnack). 


As theologians were discovering the importance of the 
confession, the king of Prussia, Frederick William II, tried 
in his kingdom to impose an external church union on 
Lutherans and Calvinists. Lutherans who were aware of 
the importance of their confessional belonging began to 
apply themselves to questions of ecclesiology and office, 
mainly to prove their theological identity. 


In 1817, the year of the Reformation jubilee, a new wave of 
Lutheranism spread through almost all the Lutheran 
churches. Professor Claus Harms of Kiel had Luther’s 
Reformation theses reprinted adding ninety-five new ones 
of his own. Harms describes the proposed union as an 
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apostasy from genuine Lutheranism, and his theses are 
generally regarded as the beginning of new Lutheranism. 
Protests arose in other places in Germany too. Professor 
Johann Gottfried Schiebel in Breslau fiercely opposed this 
union, advocating unity of faith and doctrine as indispensable 
to community, in worship as well as in the statutes. A free 
Lutheran Church was constituted in Prussia in 1841 with 
confession and liturgy inextricably linked. 


The “Erlangen theology”, developed at the faculty of theology 
in Erlangen, was a response to the pietistic awakening in the 
churches in Franconia. It can be regarded as a special branch 
of neo-Lutheranism founded by Adolf von Harless 
(1806-1879), who, after taking his degree at Halle university, 
taught at the universities of Erlangen and Leipzig. For 
Harless, personal religious experience and scriptural authority 
were firmly linked. True Christian theology must be based 
on and lead to common faith of an ecclesiastical community. 
Harless outlines his program in the article Die Katholizitat 
der protestantischen Kirche (The Catholicity of the Protestant 
Church), in which he argues for the continuity of the 
Lutheran church from the Old Church. Thus the Protestant 
church has the right to be seen as and to be called catholic. 


According to Harless and the Erlangen school, church is not 
simply a mundane association of people who share the same 
ideas but a living spiritual organism. This concept was the 
antithesis to the individualistic theology and ecclesiology of 
liberalism and the Enlightenment. The church is not a 
community of interests founded by individuals, but the 
revelation of infinity in a finite world: the eternal and the 
transient together establish the identity between the spiritual 
and the created world, and both are manifestations of the 
same reality. Harless states already in the first paragraph of 
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(“die erkennende Thätigkeit des Geistes"). 


view was organic. 


Christianity was above all an historic reality. 


the ground for Karl Barth's kerygmatic theology. 





his encyclopedia that all human knowledge is the product 
of the real object and the cognitive activity of the mind 


Wilhelm Lóhe (1808-1872) who has been described as a 
“sacramental Lutheran" was a militant advocate fighting for 
the confession of the Lutheran church. The term “particular 
church" is used by Lóhe in Drei Bücher von der Kirche and 
describes his ecclesiology. The “particular church" was to 
have an explicit confession firmly established in the scriptures. 
He considered the Lutheran Reformation to be the peak in 
the development of ecclesiastical doctrine. His ecclesiastical 


The beginning of the twentieth century: The hallmark of 
liberal theology, Adolf von Harnack’s (1851-1930) Das 
Wesen des Christentums was published in 1900. In this 
major work Harnack stresses that Christendom is produced 
by history. Its message is timeless and can without difficulty 
be understood in the context of Jesus’ teaching as it appeared 
in the gospels. Jesus’ simple teaching can be summed up in 
three points: 1. The kingdom of God as a reality already 
revealed in the mind of the human being. 2. The fatherhood 
of God and the absolute value of the human being. 3. The 
complete righteousness taught by Jesus, summed up in the 
commandment of love. For von Harnack and his followers 


Martin Kahler’s (1835-1912) work Der sogenannte historische 
Jesus und der geschichtliche biblische Christus (The so called 
historical Jesus and the Biblical Christ) was published in 1912 
in Halle. This book and the discussions it initiated heralded 
the school of form history which subsequently prepared 
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All these theological ideas in Germany in one way or the other 
influenced and formed the Scandinavian researchers in their 
struggle to come to grips with the new conditions of church 
and society in their days‘. A few examples will be given to 
show the way in which similar questions were discussed in 
Sweden, especially by Einar Billing (1871-1939). In general 
he was in favor of the school of Liberal theology. Although 
he preferred R. Seeberg he also agreed with A. v. Harnack. 
Billing was professor of dogmatics at the University of 
Uppsala, and was appointed bishop of Västeräs in 1920. 
Throughout his life he participated in the theological debate 
in Sweden. It was his understanding that the revelation of 
the Bible was linked to historical events, to the acting of God 
to his chosen people, and to the history of Jesus. This idea 
which came to be known as the “dynamic” view of biblical 
revelation was not only to change the conception of the 
Bible but also the ideas regarding the aim of theology. If, 
according to the Bible, the contact to the eternal and divine 
is established through God's own intervention in history and 
not through timeless knowledge about everlasting truths, then 
it cannot be theology’s task to present Christianity as a 
logical, faultless system, but rather to give prominence to the 
historical and dynamic aspects of the biblical revelation. 


With his dissertation Luthers lära om staten (Luther's teaching 
on the state) of 1900, Billing laid the foundations for the new 
Swedish Luther research. He coined the phrase, “the 
religiously motivated idea of the folk church”. He used as 
a starting point the territorial character of the Swedish local 
parishes whose structure he believed to express the 
universality of grace. It was the church’s duty to preach the 
gospel to the whole people. For Billing this religiously 
motivated folk church was not bound up with the state 
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church nor did it presuppose a general piety as fundamental 
to Christian preaching. He opposed free church congrega- 
tionalism with its idea of the church as a congregation of 
believers and remained unclear regarding the concept of 
church discipline and confession being essential for church 
communion. 


Time and again Billing pointed out that the meaning of 
“folk church” was the forgiving of sins of the whole people 
of Sweden. In other words, this folk church had its 
foundation and reason in and through universal divine 
grace. The folk church mediated the living, ongoing, divine 
revelation, and its organization and structure were a 
preaching about God’s universal grace. Because of its 
intensified religiosity and realistic scope this idea evoked a 
greater awareness of the church. It outranged all other 
competing ideas about the church’. 


In the first half of the twentieth century, exegetical studies 
on the New Testament in Sweden concentrated on the 
concept of the church in the New Testament. These studies 
underlined the importance of solidarity, koinonia, in the 
early Christian church and emphatically stressed the sober 
and realistic approach to the concept of the church in the 
New Testament. 


Following World War I and the ensuing social upheavals the 
ecumenical movement grew stronger than ever before. 
Obviously, the question of the church had to be reviewed 
and brought up to date. The Scandinavian concept of folk 
church could then be regarded as an expression of an 
understanding along the lines of koinonia". 


When discussing the new theological ideas in Scandinavia 
Nathan Séderblom must be mentioned’. He became 
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professor of the history of religion at the faculty of theology 
at Uppsala 24 September 1901 and at his installation spoke 
on the topic The general history of religion and the theology 
of the church. By investigating other religions Söderblom 
hoped to come to a better understanding of the Christian 
religion. He did not see any tension between research in 
theology and the history of religion. Through his work in the 
student movement he had developed an interest in the unity 
of all Christians. His goal was to unify Christianity, In the 
first decades of the twentieth century the ecumenical 
movement in Scandinavia was above all an internal Lutheran 
endeavour of community among and with Lutherans of 
other evangelical Lutheran groups. Nathan Séderblom’s 
engagment in the ecumenical movement made him one of 
the leaders among the Lutherans. 


From the beginning Sóderblom's entire work is marked by 
a universal perspective. He wanted to break through the 
isolation of the Swedish church and do away with nationalistic 
and particularistic ideas. The Church of Sweden should 
not be regarded as an arm of the state but as a branch of the 
holy, universal Christian church. In 1915 he wrote that, 


Since the proud, but for the purity of religion not 
quite harmless idea of one sole world-wide 
organization of the churches had disappeared 
never to come back, the universalism of Christianity 
is realized when the different denominations look 
at themselves as co-operators. The feeling as a 
whole is strengthened when the denomination at 
the same time fulfills its own specific tasks. If a new 
corpus evangelicorum is to be raised, not as a 
political making but a really catholic mind without 
any sectarian self-sufficiency it cannot be done by 
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mingling or ignoring the typical differences of 
reality. What we need for a working catholicity is 
a deeper understanding of where the real gift of 
grace lies in the church. Loyalty to one’s own 
heritage must be joined with respect for the ideals 
of others". 
He aimed at ecclesiastical unity in Scandinavia and the 
Baltic countries both in political and theological terms, and 
used terms such as “evangelical catholicity” or “corpus 
evangelicorum"". It was typical of Söderblom’s understanding 
of the confession firmly to maintain that a church must 
have a formulated confession. In this sense, he was 
confessional. At the same time the historical confessions had 
no power over him. His spirit was endowed with a scope 
encompassing everything from respect for the old traditions 
to an openness towards the new life of the Spirit. “God is 
not a dogma or a thought but a living spirit, nearer to us than 
to anything else”. 


The independent factors in Söderblom’s theological and 
ecclesiastical program are characterized as the concept of 
“evangelical catholicity”. The implication is, in Söderblom’s 
own words, “that only the message of salvation of the gospel, 
which does not bind in statutes but liberates to unconditional 
service of the Almighty God, can archive real catholicity””. 
It was the Church of Sweden’s task to work towards unity 
of and concord among its people, a task it was to take up 
in its function of church. Söderblom had a strongly developed 
sense of church consciousness. “To unify is the password of 
the day”, Séderblom wrote in his Prayer Day plea in 1921. 
Christianity should make its contribution by surrendering 
to denominational praise of its own and condemnation of 
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outsiders in order to meet in cooperation under common 
prayer to Christ“. But Söderblom went even further, 


Christian brotherhood is 


the road to the unity of 


the peoples. ... We must take seriously our Savior's 
prayer for our spiritual unity and cooperate for 
God's kingdom in the world. ... We must not delay 


and we cannot delay until 
orders are everywhere th: 
every Church in peace wit! 


the confessions and the 
ie same. No, let us leave 
what it has experienced 


under the leadership of God and learnt from 


revelation and history. ... 
be solved first, we will 


If these questions are to 
remain standing in the 


doorway and never reach the heart of the matter, 





namely cooperation in Christian love. ... We need 
a common message and a common effort". 


Christian unity was considered to involve the unity of 
humankind. In another of his articles we find this conclusion, 
"You safer and easier reach universalism in choosing and 
accomplishing what is essential than in trying to comprise 


sis 


multiple duties 


Söderblom’s strong ideas were respected by his successors. 
His son in law, the professor and later archbishop Yngve 
Brillioth, wrote approvingly that, 


the ecumenical movement in which archbishop 
Séderblom stands as its foremost leader is on the 
one hand a breaking down of Lutheran 
provincialism. But it means first and foremost that 
the idea of the unity of the church has been 
rediscovered as essential in Christian faith. 


Christian unity cannot rely on one single decisive 
doctrine. If one wanted such a fixed doctrine as the 
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reason for unity, it would be an “orthodox” 
intellectualization of the Christian message. At the 
same time it would be false objectivity were one 
trying to make Christian unity contingent on a 
theological achievement. The reason for Christian 
unity can neither be found in the confessing faith 
of individual Christians nor in subjective holiness. 
We cannot make the individuals’ faith a principle 
for founding churches nor motivate their unity by 
it. The same thing is valid for holiness. One can only 
found ecclesiastical unity in holiness on the 
condition that we can speak about human 
perfection. Every idea in that direction would be 
a false idealization of reality. The human being is, 
and remains, even after justification, a sinner, sirzul 
iustus et peccator. 


The reason for unity is that the Christian church 
exists as the “body of Christ”.That is to say it is a 
unity in Christ which can also be formulated as 
follows: the unity of the church is a unity in the 
Spirit, while the Spirit is the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 
When we speak of the unity in and through Word 
and sacrament, this is not a new unity. Word and 
sacrament mediate Christian unity while we meet 
Christ and his Spirit in them. The sole reason for 
the ministry is that it carries out a commission 
given it. Different understandings of office might 
divide opinions, but office as such is, and always 
will be, a tie of unity in the church”. 


The unity of the church is real. It subsists in spite of 
denominational disintegration and it prevails in spite of 
shortcomings and transgressions in the life as well as in the 
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teaching of the church. Human sin and misinterpretation 
cannot abolish it. A new era has begun with the entry of the 
church into the world. Since the church is a part of this world 
in which it acts, it shares in its sins and deficiencies. As a child 
of the new era and intermediary of religiousness from God 
itis “one, holy and catholic or universal”. 


Nothing can be more important in ecumenical work than 
seriously to consider what constitutes the unity of the 
Christian church. The foundation must be the actual unity, 
a result of the church appearing as the body of Christ. 
Ecumenical work can, in other words, never succeed in 
fabricating a unity in the church. The condition for 
ecumenical work must be to realize the unity which already 
exists. If we realize that the unity of the Christian church does 
not depend on human efforts, the way opens up to a 
wholehearted recognition of Christian fellowship which 
according to the various denominations, has its foundation 
in Word and sacrament. Such an unreserved recognition is 
the fundamental condition for all pure Christian communities 
and opens up the way to ecumenical cooperation", 


Some years earlier, in 1927, Gustaf E. H. Aulén, 1879-1977, 
published an essay on the community of Christians. Aulén 
became professor of systematic theology in Lund in 1913, 
was elected bishop in Strängnäs 1933, and has written many 
important works and was the promoter of the 
Anglo-Scandinavian conferences. 


That the ideas of fellowship, brotherhood [sic], 
unity and the church are becoming stronger cannot 
have escaped anyone. ... Thus no Christian 
individualism is anymore possible. An individual 
Christendom is a contradictio in adjecto. One often 
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mistakes the personal for individualistic self- 
sufficiency and isolation. The private only exists in 
and through the communion. 


Yngve Brillioth, whilst still a professor, presented in 1934 
an essay entitled, Isolation and community in which he 
maintained that the Church of Sweden had broken out of 
its centuries’ old isolation”. This was no coincidence nor an 
individual's fancy but had been prepared for a long time he 
argues. The youth movement with its idealism had played 
a significant role. The decisive change was provoked by 
external and internal forces. Historical events (i.e., World 
War I and the depression) made it impossible for any 
Christian church not to be touched by the destitution of its 
sisters and brothers joining them into a community of faith. 
The old doctrine of the church, the whole Christendom on 
earth as the Body of Christ, had been forgotten or 
unrecognizably spiritualized. It became clear that the 
Christian community cannot stop at national borders or be 
restricted to the churches of the Augsburg Confession. 
When the call to a broader community first reached the 
Swedish church it had not yet been aware of the problem 
of isolation. Billing, some decades earlier had concluded that 
for the most part Swedish Christians were not yet aware of 
being a folk church. Brillioth now signalizes a new 
understanding. 


CONCLUSION 


Liberal theology of the early twentieth century interpreted 
the texts of the New Testament individualistically". They were 
looked upon as concerning mainly God and the individual’s 
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soul. Christianity was understood as a private relation to the 
Almighty. A radical change has taken place in research over 
the last two decades and today we underline the important 
role the concept of communion has played in Christian 
thinking from the beginning. Our striving for communio 
today might be influenced by secularization and pluralism. 
In order to avoid this it is vital to find the communio that 
already exists in Christ and that we do not try to establish 
a communio from the outside. It is possible that tolerance 
and democracy help us find the way to a true communio. But 
to succeed in this undertaking we need to be mentally active 
and alert. 
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CONFESSION AND COMMUNION. 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION’S 
1977 STATUS CONFESSIONIS STATEMENT 


Günther Gassmann 


THE 1977 STATEMENT ON STATUS CONFESSIONIS 


It is neither the purpose nor the intention of this paper to 
consider the understanding, use and misuse of the term status 
confessionis in Lutheran theological and ecclesial history'. 
Rather, it is a case study seeking to indicate some of the 
ecclesiological implications for the self-understanding of 
the communion of Lutheran churches on the basis of the 
following statement adopted by the Lutheran World 
Federation’s (LWF) Sixth Assembly at Dar-es-Salaam in 
1977. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA: CONFESSIONAL INTEGRITY 


The Lutheran churches are confessional churches. 
Their unity and mutual recognition are based upon 
the acknowledgment of the word of God and 
therefore of the fundamental Lutheran confessional 
writings, particularly the Augsburg Confession, as 
normative. 
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This statement was the Assembly’s most famous action for 


Confessional subscription is more than a formal 
acknowledgment of doctrine. Churches which 
have signed the confessions of the church thereby 
commit themselves to show through their daily 
witness and service that the gospel has empowered 
them to live as the people of God. They also 
commit themselves to accept in their worship and 
at the table of the Lord the brothers and sisters who 
belong to other churches that accept the same 
confessions. Confessional subscription should lead 
to concrete manifestations in unity in worship and 
in working together. 

Under normal circumstances Christians may have 
different opinions in political questions. However, 
political and social systems may become so 
perverted and oppressive that it is consistent with 
the confession to reject them and to work for 
changes. We especially appeal to our white member 
churches in Southern Africa to recognize that the 
situation in Southern Africa constitutes a status 
confessionis. This means that, on the basis of faith 
and in order to manifest the unity of the church, 
churches would publicly and unequivocally reject 
the existing apartheid system’. 


the following reasons. 


186 


The apartheid system and its discriminatory and divisive 
impact on the Lutheran churches in Southern Africa 
had, for quite some time, been of great concern to the 


LWP; 


contrary to traditional Lutheran thinking, a socio- 
political problem was exposed as being also a theological 
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and, especially, an ecclesiological problem of 
confessional significance; 


e the statement led to a controversial debate at and after 
the Assembly on the appropriate use of the term status 
confessionis; the term status confessionis became a handy 
label for this statement and was soon used in a rather 
general way to dramatize or highlight situations in 
which a definite Christian witness was called for.* 


Already at the Dar-es-Salaam Assembly the statement was 
misunderstood or misinterpreted as a political declaration 
which — according to some — a Christian community such 
as the LWF was not allowed to make or, according to others, 
a Christian community was called to make in obedience to 
God. If people had read the so-called “Swakopmund 
Appeal”, adopted in 1975 by the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa, they would have fully 
understood the meaning and intention of the Dar-es-Salaam 
statement. The appeal focused on the unity of the Lutheran 
churches in Southern Africa threatened, and hindered, by 
the apartheid system. It is, thus, clearly a theological, 
ecclesiological, and confessional text. Its premise is that the 
“confessional basis of the Lutheran churches” requires to 
withstand “alien principles”, “undermining the doctrine, the 
witness and the practice of our Lutheran churches and are 
a threat to our faith” and thereby destroying the unity of the 
churches. Among those “alien principles” are the pressure 
to separate churches according to ethnic differences, and the 
belief that the ordering of society has no relationship at all 
to God's will and love. The Lutheran churches are called 
to reject these “alien principles” on the basis of a true 
interpretation of the Word of God and the Lutheran 
confessions. This stance was based on the following criteria: 
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the message of justification by grace and its implication 
with regard to the acceptance of all people in church and 
society; the nature of the church as a “supernatural and 
never a political entity” in which membership is based on 
faith and baptism, not on birth or race; the manifestation of 
the unity of the church comprehending diversities and 
including structural expressions of unity; the calling of the 
church to proclaim and live reconciliation; the recognition 
of the image of God in every person; and — here the first 
criterion is echoed — the righteousness received from God 
as the criterion of personal and social relations’. 


These references show clearly that a political and ethical 
problem, namely apartheid in Southern Africa, is transposed 
to another level and there re-defined as an ecclesiological and 
confessional issue. The imposition of “alien principles” on 
the faith and unity of the churches is seen as affecting the 
essence of Christian and ecclesial life and the communion 
of churches in their life together. Since these principles 
thereby contradict the confession of the church, this challenge 
requires a theological response. I believe this perception of 
a public-moral issue as constituting at the same time an 
ecclesiological and confessional issue to have opened up a 
remarkable theological perspective. 





A year later, at Dar-es-Salaam, many participants failed to 
understand how in addition to its obvious socio-political 
significance the problem of apartheid could be said to have 
ecclesiological and confessional relevance. In the plenary 
debate on the Statement on Southern Africa there was some 
opposition to giving the struggle over a political system 
confessional status. A complex political situation cannot 
be reduced to a single issue which is then given confessional 
significance’. More conservative voices refused to interpret 
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a political-ethical problem from an ecclesiological- 
confessional perspective. They were reacting against the 
IWF taking a specific political position, or a position at all, 
and questioned (especially after Dar-es-Salaam) whether 
the LWF had the constitutional authority to speak and act 
on behalf and in the name of its member churches. This 
questioning of the LWF’s authority came at an appropriate 
moment. After earlier failures, especially in the context of 
the 1963 Helsinki Assembly, the debate on the LWF’s 
ecclesial self-understanding was being re-opened in order 
to move toward a slightly stronger statement on the ecclesial 
character of the community of churches represented by the 
LWF, including a reference to their full pulpit and altar 
fellowship’. A number of the “progressive” or less 
theologically minded participants were unaware of the 
theological basis for exposing a socio-political problem as 
an ecclesiological and confessional issue. They simply felt that 
the time had come for the LWF to speak out as forcefully 
as possible and thus understood the status confessionis in the 
sense of a theological fortissimo — against the inhuman and 
un-Christian apartheid system‘. 


THE CONTENT OF THE STATUS CONFESSIONIS 
STATEMENT 


Let us turn to the Dar-es-Salaam status confessionis statement 
itself. A number of points stand out (partly a continuation 
of the “Swakopmund Appeal”) and are formulated in a 
fashion not always typical of Lutherans. 
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(1st paragraph) The term “confessional churches” is not simply 
interpreted as meaning churches which confess their faith, the 
early Creeds and whose confessional writings play a more or 
less important role in shaping their faith and life. “Confessional 
churches” focuses here on the confessions’ basic significance 
for the unity, mutual recognition and acceptance of the 
Lutheran churches. Their unity and mutual recognition are 
based on their common acknowledgment of the Word of God 
and therefore(!) the fundamental Lutheran confesstonal 
writings, particularly the Augsburg Confession (CA) — because 
these are expressions of the Word of God and the hermeneutical 
tools to interpret it. Acknowledging Word and confessions as 
providing the basis for unity is further developed by reference 
to the normative character of the Word of God and, under the 
Word, of the Lutheran confessions for faith, life, mission and 
(in this context especially) unity of the Lutheran churches. That 
is to say: that which is basic for the unity of the Lutheran 
churches is also normative and hence the decisive criterion for 
their faith and life. Thus these formulations follow the same 
train of thought as in CA VII only in reverse. That which 
according to CA VII is normative or constitutive for the 
church as such is also essential for its unity. In both texts this 
foundational interrelation between norm/constitution and 
unity is the same. 





(2nd paragraph) A second interpretation of “confessional 
churches” or “confessional subscription” is offered in the 
emphasis on confessional practice. Commitment to the 
confessions is not only a doctrinal matter pertaining to faithful 
proclamation and teaching, but includes the calling to be 
faithful to the confessions in the churches’ daily witness and 
service under the gospel. 
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(2nd paragraph) Following these two presuppositions the 
conclusion is drawn that unity and mutual recognition based 
on the Word and confessions imply working together and 
sharing in worship and the Lord's supper of all those belonging 
to churches of the same (Lutheran) confession. This 
sacramental fellowship had not yet been officially recognized 
by the LWF's member churches (cf. the failed attempts in 
1963 at Helsinki and the inclusion of a phrase on altar and 
pulpit fellowship in the LWF Constitution only in 1984 at 
the LWF Assembly in Budapest’). The fact that such fellowship 
was even less recognized and practiced (because of racial 
division) in Southern Africa was decisive for the whole 
statement. Being united on the basis of recognizing of the same 
confessions, under the Word of God, and expressing this given 
unity in sacramental communion and practical cooperation — 
this perspective was only slowly recognized in the debate on 
the self-understanding of the LWF and the communion of the 
churches it serves. 


(3rd paragraph) An interesting, if not exactly logical, argument 
is introduced here. Under normal circumstances Christians may 
have different political opinions. In an “un-normal” situation 
of crisis (this is the contrast intended) political and social 
systems may become so perverted and oppressive that rejecting 
such systems and working for change is consistent with, or even 
required by the confession. Formulated thus one can detect a 
certain parallel in the structure of thinking reminiscent of the 
Reformation controversy over adiaphora. These allow for 
freedom of choice in “normal circumstances”, but in a situation 
of crisis (like the concessions required and then renounced in 
the framework of the Leipzig Interim of 1548) they receive 
another quality and must be rejected. Whereas in “normal 
circumstances” race can be regarded as an expression of human 
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diversity, as an adiapboron, it receives fundamental significance 
in a situation or system of discrimination or apartheid. In this 
context the statement introduces an ethical argument 
concerning political and social systems. The argument is 
related to the earlier ecclesiological considerations by referring 
to the confession (understood certainly also in the sense of 
confessional writings which contain statements about the 
limits of obedience to public authorities, of. AC XVI; Large 
Catechism I, ##167 and 168). 


(3rd paragraph) The argument for rejecting oppressive systems 
and working for change is especially addressed to the white 
member churches of the LWF in Southern Africa. They should 
recognize that apartheid constitutes a status confessionis, as 
something directly affecting the confession (and confessions) 
of the church. This, in turn, is interpreted as implying a call, 
on the basis of faith (and confession) and with the purpose of 
manifesting the unity of the church based on common 
confession, to reject the existing apartheid system. This 
identification of a particular situation as constituting a spectal, 
extraordinary state or case of confession (some would have 
preferred the expression casus confessionis) builds on the 
preceding argumentation of the statement, even though this 
is not developed very consistently. A specific socto-political 
conflict can, in addition to all its far-reaching implications on 
secular society, be interpreted as touching on the deepest level 
of Christian confession when it is obvious that in such a 
conflict the message of the gospel and the very nature of the 
church are negated. 


It seems that the Dar-es-Salaam Statement is based on a 
confessional and ecclesiological argument. The unity of the 
churches subscribing to the same confessions is the 
fundamental orientation and intention of the Lutheran 
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confessions. It is a unity in the gospel, explicated by the 
message of justification by faith and grace alone, and 
expressed in proclamation, confession, sacraments, worship, 
witness and service. This confessional gift and requirement 
of unity and communion is prevented or threatened by the 
imposition of an “alien principle” (Swakopmund), namely 
racial discrimination and segregation. This touches the 
churches at the basis of their communion, and thus challenges 
their confessional integrity: are they faithful to their 
confession or are they negating and betraying their con- 
fes193sional commitment and allowing “alien principles” to 
determine the relationship (i.e., in fact the refusal of full 
communion in faith, worship and practice) between 
churches? In this context the social-ethical argument becomes 
a supportive consideration which is of relevance to all the 
churches in Southern Africa. 


The 1977 Dar-es-Salaam statement reminds the Lutheran 
churches that they are bound together in communion 
founded on and given in the gospel and the confessions. This 
must be lived and expressed in mutual acceptance, 
sacramental communion, and common worship, witness 
and service. Such a communion must be able to face its 
deepest and most dangerous test in an extraordinary situation 
of crisis when a common confession is called for. Confession 
in the sense of confessional writings as well as confessing the 
faith on the basis of scripture and the confessions, and 
communion in the sense of the unity of the churches are thus 
inextricably interrelated. Confession leads to ecclesial 
communion which must confess its faith both regularly and 
most crucially in a crisis situation which can affect faith 
and confession in such a manner that it can be interpreted 
as constituting a status or casus for confession. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
STATUS CONFESSIONIS STATEMENT 


The LWF publication The Debate on Status Confessionis" 
does not contain much of the kind of ecclesiological 
interpretation I have suggested above. Its subtitle, “Studies 
in Christian Political Theology”, has contributed to the 
misinterpretation of the Dar-es-Salaam statement. 
Nevertheless, it contains valuable historical material, 
especially Martin Schloemann’s extensive article on “The 
Special Case for Confessing” in which he seeks to show 
time and again that a more general use of the concept and 
term status confessionis is historically and theologically 
inappropriate. Yet apart from this fixation Schloemann’s 
historical overview is most helpful". I shall only refer to a 
few selected historical instances where the connection 
between status confessionis and ecclesiology is clearly present 
and which, therefore, indicate the same perspective as the 
Dar-es-Salaam statement. This is obviously the case when in 
1933 Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote in The Church and the 
Jewish People that a critical point had been reached “where 
the state intervened in the character of the church and its 
proclamation, e.g., in the forced exclusion of baptized Jews 
from our Christian congregations or in prohibiting our 
mission to the Jews. Here the Christian church would find 
itself in statu confessionis...”". Bonhoeffer referred here to 
the imposition of the so-called “Aryan Paragraph” in the 
church. In another contribution he refuted the view that this 
paragraph has the character of adiaphoron for the church. 
“Tt is rather the task of Christian preaching to say: here is 
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the church, where Jew and German stand together under 
the Word of God; here is the proof whether a church is still 
the church or not.” On the same subject and from the same 
ecclesiological perspective Bonhoeffer wrote to Karl Barth 
in 1933, “There can be no doubt at all that the status 
confessionis has arrived.” Barth agreed, “I too am of the 
opinion that there is a status confessionis”, and for him the 
ecclesiological consequence is that those churches which 
accept the “Aryan Paragraph” must “be told directly, and 
at the same time publicly, ‘Here you are no longer the church 
of Christ’”.” The similarities between these statements and 
the Swakopmund Appeal and the Dar-es-Salaam statement 
are obvious. “Alien principles” like the ideology expressed 
in the “Aryan Paragraph” can no longer be regarded as 
adiaphora (what race would be in “normal circumstances”) 
because the exclusion of baptized Jews from the church — 
in addition to the general moral issue of the discrimination 
and persecution of Jews — destroys the unity and identity of 
the church. The nature of the church and its confession are 
negated and, accordingly, the status confessionis has arisen. 








Bonhoeffer’s statements belong to the context of the German 
church struggle which was, first of all, a struggle between 
different groups and tendencies within the churches under 
the impact of the Nazi regime. In the “Confessing Church” 
the term status confessionis was employed from 1935 onwards 
especially in the conflicts over structures of authority and 
leadership in the churches over which the “German 
Christians” tried to gain power. Also here the adiaphora 
issue, now concerning external church order emerged, and 
reference to Art. X of the Formula of Concord and the 
status confessionis became an expression of confessional 
and ecclesiological resistance against the imposition of 
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foreign ideological forms of church leadership that were 
destroying the true nature of the church." The use of status 
confessionis in German church discussions after 1945, which 
are also described by Schloemann, was predominantly in 
connection with conflicts over social-ethical issues (e.g., 
nuclear weapons).” The link between the ecclesiological 
use of status confessionis in the “Confessing Church” and 
in the Southern African apartheid conflict was indicated 
immediately before Dar-es-Salaam by Bishop Alfred Petersen 
in his report to the Synod (1977) of the North Elbian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. “It is unacceptable that a 
government should forbid a congregation to celebrate the 
Lord’s supper with Whites and Blacks together. This raises 
the question of the status confessionis which occurred for the 
Confessing Church forty years ago when the German 
Christians wanted to insert the “Aryan Paragraph”. Christians 
over there are putting up opposition regardless of what the 
country’s laws may say. The Body of Christ is undivided and 
indivisible: that is an article of belief which is fundamental 
to our faith."" 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LWF 


The 1977 status confessionis statement mentioned above 
had implications for the re-opened discussion on the 
self-understanding of the LWF in two respects: (1) The 
absence of an official recognition of full eucharistic 
communion between the LWF member churches was 
painfully highlighted by the statement. Although it focused 
on Southern Africa the statement reminded Lutherans of this 
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wider problem. (2) The Dar-es-Salaam statement and action 
also raised the question of whether the LWF had the authority 
to speak for and on behalf of its member churches not only 
in practical matters and in undertaking studies but also in 
making public statements and resolutions on matters of 
faith. The new debate on the LWF’s self-understanding was 
started at the meeting of the Executive Committee in 1979 
at Joinville, Brazil, with papers by Harding Meyer and 
Daniel Martensen. They referred to a more comprehensive 
understanding of confession and the growing sense of 
fellowship among the member churches, including their 
emerging awareness that fellowship in the confession is also 
ecclesial communion -the central thought of Dar-es-Salaam 
two years before. The challenge of the status confessionis 
debate was taken up: How can the LWF take such actions 
as at Dar-es-Salaam unless it has, to a certain extent, an 
ecclesial character? The other impetus towards a more 
developed understanding of ecclesial communion of and in 
the LWF came, according to Martensen and Meyer, from its 
active involvement in international bilateral dialogues since 
the late sixties. Does not the LWF to a certain extent 
represent the community of Lutheran churches in these 
conversations and does this not provide the LWF with a 
certain ecclesial character?” 


The debate was continued at the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the LWF at Turku, Finland, in 
1981. Between the two meetings in 1979 and 1981 the 
member churches had been asked whether they would agree 
to a stronger emphasis on the ecclesial nature of the LWF. 
Referring to their answers I presented a paper in which I 
continued to reflect on the LWF’s self-understanding, 
emphasizing especially the concept of communion. I argued 
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that even if not officially declared there exists, in fact, full 
church fellowship among Lutheran churches on the basis of 
their common acceptance of the conditions of church 
fellowship as stated in Article VII of the Augsburg 
Confession, and by seeking to fulfill these conditions under 
the guidance of the confessions. This fellowship is increasingly 
experienced in the LWF and has transcended by far how the 
LWF defines itself in its Constitution, Thus it should be 
recognized that confessional communion necessarily requires 
ecclesial/sacramental communion and that, consequently, its 
Constitution should be changed since it no longer reflects 
this reality, The LWF is not a “free association of Lutheran 
churches” but a committed communion of churches. In 
order to dispel fears that the new reflection on the LWF could 
move towards providing the LWF with a powerful 
super-structure over its member churches I distinguished 
between the communion of Lutheran churches, the leading 
ecclesiological perspective, and the LWF developing from 
a mere servant to an expression and instrument of a 
communion of churches. Only from this perspective of 
being an expression and instrument and not in itself could 
the LWF be seen in an ecclesiological perspective. The LWF 
participates, so to speak, in the ecclesial nature of the 
communion it represents and serves”. 


During those years the correlation between confession and 
communion as highlighted at Dar-es-Salaam was at the 
center not only of my reflections. The discussion was carried 
further at the LWF Assembly 1984 at Budapest, Hungary, 
where in a “Statement on the Self-Understanding and Task 
of the LWF” the reflections of Turku were received and the 
fellowship of Lutheran churches described in terms of a 
communio-ecclesiology: “We give witness to and affirm the 
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communion in which the Lutheran churches of the world 
are bound together. This communion is rooted in the unity 
of the apostolic faith as given in the holy scripture and 
witnessed by the ecumenical Creeds and the Lutheran 
confessions. ... This Lutheran communion finds its visible 
expression in pulpit and altar fellowship, in common witness 
and service, in the joint fulfillment of the missionary task, 
and in openness to ecumenical cooperation, dialog, and 
community.” The LWF “is an expression and instrument of 
the communion” with delegated authority by the member 
churches and moral authority based on the inner persuasive 
power of its decisions.” 


The addition to the Constitution (Art. IIL1) that “the 
member churches ... understand themselves to be in pulpit 
and altar fellowship with each other” was a concrete 
consequence of this development. The formulation is 
important — it is not a mandate nor the beginning of a 
process, but a reality. The confessional communion as 
expressed in art. II of the Constitution with its commitment 
to the scriptures, Creeds and confessions necessarily enables 
and implies ecclesial communion. One cannot be without 
the other. Thus the ecclesiological dimension of the Dar-es- 
Salaam statement was now affirmed for all the LWF’s 
member churches, if not yet fully. The statement on pulpit 
and altar fellowship is affirmed in the Constitution together 
with the remaining old and inadequate statement on the LWF 
being a “free association”. It needed further discussion and 
interpretation to communicate convincingly to the LWF 
membership that the churches indeed form a communion 
in faith, life and witness. This process led to an important 
change in the Constitution which was adopted by the LWF 
Assembly at Curitiba, Brazil, in 1991. The “free association” 
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formulation was replaced by a dear ecclesiological statement: 
“The Lutheran World Federation is a communion of 
churches which confess the Triune God, agree in the 
proclamation of the Word of God and are united in pulpit 
and altar fellowship."? Thus, the discussions and 
developments concerning the self- understanding of the 
LWF had been received into its Constitution (even making 
the LWF identical with the Lutheran communion which goes, 
I believe, one step too far), In the member churches 
themselves there seems to be a growing awareness of being 
part of a living communion. Yet, there remains a need to 
explicate in more detail the understanding of the church as 
a communion in order to fill statements in the Constitution 
of the LWF with life and to avoid that the communion 
concept degenerates into a mere slogan. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL CONCLUSIONS 


The Dar-es-Salaam statement on status confessionis has 
reminded the Lutheran churches and other churches of the 
inseparable interrelation between confession and 
communion. Such a communion must find its central 
expression in the unlimited sharing in worship and 
sacraments and must necessarily include common witness 
and service. Dar-es-Salaam has also shown how something 
which should belong to the enriching diversity within 
humanity and the church, in this case race, can be turned 
into a dehumanizing means of public ideology, destroying 
the whole fabric of society, and thereby affecting profoundly 
the Christian community. Consequently, this situation is to 
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be qualified theologically as a matter of church unity based 
on confession which calls for a confessional stance in terms 
of rejection and struggle for change. 


I have indicated how this ecclesiological perspective has 
contributed to the discussion on the ecclesial self- 
understanding of the communion of Lutheran churches 
bound together in the LWE In addition to these implications, 
which have found their concrete expression in the changes 
in the LWF’s Constitution, one could draw a number of more 
general conclusions from the correlation between confession 
and communion highlighted at Dar-es-Salaam. “Confession” 
is here understood in the sense of three of its forms which 
must always be held together: Confession as (1) Creeds, (2) 
Lutheran confessional writings, and (3) the act of confessing 
the faith in words and deeds. I have especially the first two 
forms in mind because they are more easily identifiable. 
“Communion” refers to the nature, mission and unity of the 
church, grounded in the communion of and with the 
Trinitarian God, and the communion of the churches with 
one another. 


Let me conclude as follows: 


— Confession is essential to the faith and life of communion 
because it identifies church as a Christian communion 
seeking to be faithful to the gospel and to be the church 
of Jesus Christ within the framework and with the 
doctrinal orientation and forms of life of a particular 
confessional tradition. Confession, thus, formulates, 
expresses and guards the doctrinal basis, theological 
contours and the doctrinal and moral commitments of 
a Christian community. Confession is part of and serves 
the identity of such a community. 
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Confession is essential to communion because of its 
doxological function. It provides the communal/ 
corporate means for joyfully responding to and praising 
of the fountain of all grace and life. 


Confession is essential to communion because it 
manifests the apostolic, historical dimension of 
communion by linking it to all the saints who have 
confessed the faith since biblical times and by expressing 
and maintaining the continuity with the faith, life and 
mission of the apostolic community. 


Confession is essential to communion because it 
manifests the spatial, catholic dimension of communion 
by linking and uniting through the common celebration 
of the gospel in Word and sacrament the diverse local 
and national churches within the universal church 
catholic. The one, universal church of Jesus Christ is a 
communion of communions. 


Confession is essential to communion because it 
constitutes a common hermeneutical tool for focusing 
attention on the central content of the holy scriptures 
and the basic convictions of faith drawn from there 
which are constitutive for the church. 


Confession is essential to communion in increasingly 
diverse and pluralistic worldwide communions of 
churches which belong to the same tradition. Creeds and 
confessions, in expressing fundamental affirmations of 
faith and by being open to new interpretations, are 
able to provide universally relevant perspectives of 
faith which can hold the parts of a worldwide 
communion together. 
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Confession is essential to communion because it is a 
rallying point for gathering people, holding them 
together, interrelating them. In times of crisis or 
persecution confession serves as a means for the mutual 
recognition of those who belong to the same 
communion, enables them to take a stance, and 
encourages them in their struggle. 


Confession is essential to communion because it reminds 
the churches constantly of the fundamental source and 
goal of their calling amidst all other concerns and 
problems which also claim their attention. Confession 
thus helps a church to remain a truly faithful communion 
as instrument of God's saving and transforming purpose 
for all humanity and creation. 
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COMMUNION, AN ETHICAL CHALLENGE? 
A Few HISTORICAL REMARKS ON THE 
DISCUSSION IN THE LUTHERAN WORLD 
FEDERATION SINCE 1977 


Heinrich Holze 


I would like to begin my presentation with a quotation from 
Giinther Gassmann’s report to the LWF Executive 
Committee meeting in Turku/Finland in 1981 entitled, The 
Self-Understanding of the LWF. A New Stage in the Reflection’. 
Gassmann interpreted the LWF as communion as follows, 


The LWF member churches are a worldwide 
communio .... The LWF serves this communio and 
makes it visible. (#27) [...] This communio, this 
ecclesial communion and not the LWF as an 
organization, fulfills the criteria of Article VII of 
the Confessio Augustana.... This communion is 
expressed and held together by its common 
confession. It is experienced and manifested by a 
de facto pulpit and altar fellowship and many forms 
of mutual help, consultation, study, exchange and 
common witness (#28)?. 


Having emphasized that according to CA VII a Lutheran 
communion already exists, Gassmann furthermore identified 
an additional [different] aspect of communio. He said [that] 
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This communion needs further strengthening. It 
should become a fully committed communion or 
fellowship, where the concerns of one or some 
members become the concerns of all (#28). 


With this remark he indicated that the Lutheran communion 
could not be satisfied merely with confessional consensus 
in pulpit and altar fellowship but would also have to have 
practical consequences for the life of the churches: a “further 
strengthening” of the cooperation up to a “fully committed 
communion”, as he puts it. 


This is reminiscent of the young Luther’s sermon on “The 
Blessed Sacrament of the Holy and True Body of Christ” 
(1519). In this sermon Luther develops a significant 
interpretation of the Eucharist. The internal and spiritual 
significance is the fellowship of all saints, the communion 
(communio). To explain the idea of communion, Luther 
uses the image of a city, 
... every citizen shares with all the others [...] help, 
support, protection [...] while at the same time he 
shares all the dangers of fire and flood, enemies and 
death, [...] for he who would share in the profits 
must also share in the costs*. 
According to Luther the fellowship of the eucharist is like 
citizenship, 
On the one hand we partake of Christ and all 
saints; on the other we permit all Christians to be 
partakers of us, in whatever way they and we are 
able.’ 
The fellowship founded in the Lord’s supper therefore has 
two aspects: a christological and, as a consequence, an 
ethical one. Luther concludes, 
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That is real fellowship, and that is the true 
significance of this sacrament. In this way we are 
changed into one another and are made into a 
community by love’. 


In other words, for Luther, the communio between Christ 
and believers is inseparable from the communio of believers 
among themselves. The order is, however, not reversible: the 
vertical (sacramental, confessional) communio comes first and 
is a prerequisite for the horizontal (ethical) communio. 


This relationship is also fundamental to the Understanding 
of the LWF. In his presentation Gassmann expressed the 
certainty “... that basically, even without explicit declaration, 
there exists full ecclesial communion among Lutheran 
churches” (#32) which “is increasingly experienced as a 
reality in the LWF and through it” (#33). Therefore, 
Gassmann continued, “the Lutheran communion, in 
ecclesiological terms, has moved far beyond what the LWF 
in its Constitution says about itself” (#34). As a consequence 
Gassmann demanded that the Constitution which in the 
language of Lund (1947) still defined the LWF as “a free 
association of Lutheran churches” had “urgently [...] to be 
re-formulated” (#35). 


Gassmann’s proposal did not come out of the blue. Two 
reasons had led to the conviction that whilst a more profound 
and single-minded fellowship between Lutheran churches 
already existed, the Constitution should give expression to 
this fact and, moreover, that the communio ecclesiology 
would be a suitable tool for interpreting this new reality. 


The first reason was that the LWF had become involved in 
bilateral doctrinal dialogues with other churches, above all 
the Roman Catholic Church. The joint commission began 
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its work as early as 1967, just after the closing of the Second 
Vatican Council. The first Lutheran-Anglican dialogue took 
place in 1970, followed in 1977 by the Lutheran-Orthodox 
dialogue. The decision to involve the LWF in the dialogues 
was significant not least of all with regard to the LWF’s 
ecclesial self-Understanding: it was, of course, clear that 
these discussions would gather momentum and could not 
in every instance be authorized by resolutions adopted in the 
individual member churches. The actual discussion on the 
lifting of the condemnations at the next Assembly in Hong 
Kong is an example of the possible repercussions on the 
self-Understanding of the LWE 


Second, in the seventies contextual factors became 
increasingly more important. Under Ulrich Duchrow, the 
LWF’s Department of Studies carried out a study entitled, 
The Identity of the Church and its Service to the Whole 
Human Being (Geneva, 1977). The contextual method used 
in this study ensured that questions of identity and mandate 
were elevated over and above traditional confessionalist 
positions and related to the social and political spheres. 
This was the background to the Sixth Assembly of the LWF 
in Dar-es-Salaam in 1977 passing a resolution, according to 
which the apartheid practiced in two white churches in 
South Africa and Namibia was defined as a status confessionis. 
For the first time in its history the LWF took a decision on 
a socio-political question on behalf of the member churches 
and with specific reference to the doctrinal basis of the 
federation’. This decision raised the questions of whether 
the LWF had the authority to act like a church and was 
entitled to suspend member churches, as it did seven years 
later at Budapest." 
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The discussion was not without controversy. Harding Meyer, 
at that time director of the Institute for Ecumenical Research 
in Strasbourg, alluded to the implications of this resolution 
on the self-Understanding of the LWF At the meeting of the 
Executive Committee at Joinville/Brazil in 1979 he 
emphasized that, 


... even if this decision may have been “accidental 
and ill-considered”, nevertheless that decision 
shows that the conference speaking about 
apartheid, felt it to be self-evident that as churches 
which have a common church confession we must 
practice full fellowship in our church life and in 
our social life’ (p. 7, #32). 


Once again communio is understood as a confessional reality 
which has practical implications. Remarkable is the broad 
Understanding of contextualization which refers not only to 
the church but also to society and social life at large. This 
is reminiscent of the discussions at Dar-es-Salaam on the 
social responsibility of the church, but raises the question 
whether in fact this is in accordance with the Understanding 
of the church in the Lutheran Confessions. Let me illustrate 
my point with the following example: In order to prove 
that the evangelical church is in agreement with the true, old 
church (die rechte alte Kirche) Luther mentions ten 
characteristics of the church (notae ecclesiae). These do 
not only include baptism, eucharist, penitence, ministry, 
the Apostolic Confession, and the Lord’s Prayer but also 
secular aspects such as the recognition of government, 
esteem of marriage, suffering and renunciation of 
bloodshed”. Is it in accordance with Luther's interpretation 
when we today complete this list emphasizing as the eleventh 
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sign of the church the commitment to “practice full 
fellowship [...] in our social life”? 


Nevertheless, what was decisive at Joinville was the 
confessional aspect. In order to illustrate the significance of 
the Dar-es-Salaam debate with regard to the ecclesial 
self-Understanding of the LWF, Meyer introduced two new 
terms, “real communion” and “ecclesial density". Both 
played a crucial role in the upcoming debate. 


All this permits one to say that in course of time 

the fellowship character of the LWF has become 

considerably firmer and deeper [...] the LWF as a 

“federation” and as a “free association of Lutheran 

churches” is at the same time a real communion of 

churches, which share pulpit and altar fellowship; 

without wanting to be a “church” in the full sense, 

it possesses a high degree of *ecclesial density". 
At Joinville the Executive Committee adopted this 
Understanding of the LWF. Eager to include the member 
churches in the discussion a type of “conciliar process” was 
initiated. A questionnaire was sent out in which the member 
churches were asked to evaluate the situation and the LWF’s 
ecumenical role. Amongst others, the following questions 
were included in the questionnaire, 

Does your church welcome the possibility that the 

ecclesial nature of the LWF is becoming more 

pronounced? 

Does your church see any difficulties with the 

apparent broadening of the Understanding of the 

confessionality in the LWF?” 


The evaluation by the Department of Studies focused on the 
confessional aspect of communio” Whilst it was noted that 
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considerable reservations existed against the LWF having 
ecclesial status and, as a consequence, more power and 
authority, it emerged quite clearly that many churches were 
willing to grant the LWF “a certain ecclesial character”. 
Furthermore, the churches wanted the fellowship to find its 
visible expression in pulpit and altar fellowship. The report 
concludes that the LWF should be strengthened in order to 
give the Lutheran communion an effective expression 
vis-à-vis the World Council of Churches (WCC) and other 
Christian world communions. To summarize, 


The Lutheran communion, which does not find its 
full and only expression in the LWF, nevertheless 
becomes visible in the common life and calling of 
the member churches of the LWF and is served by 
its organizational structures and resources. Thereby 
the LWF participates in the ecclesial nature of the 
Lutheran communion, but does not have such a 
nature in itself. The LWF becomes, therefore, the 
expression and instrument of the Lutheran 
communion. It serves as such an instrument both 
for the upbuilding of the communion of the 
Lutheran churches and for the realization of their 
commitment within the wider ecumenical context". 


In the light of these discussions it was hardly surprising 
that communio ecclesiology played an important role at the 
Seventh Assembly in Budapest in 1984. This is easily 
detectable in two statements, the first being the “Statement 
on the Self-Understanding and Task of the LWF”"”. Here the 
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point of departure is the worldwide fellowship of Lutheran 
churches which, as a confessional fellowship, forms a 
communion. The statement stresses that the LWF is not 
synonymous with this communion, but, rather, its “expression 
and instrument”. This implies that the Federation does not 
merely have an instrumental character: it is also the expression 
of the qualities characterizing the fellowship of Lutheran 
churches which, 


.. finds its visible expression in pulpit and altar 
fellowship, in common witness and service, in the 
joint fulfillment of the missionary task, and in 
openness to ecumenical cooperation, dialogue, 
and community". 


The reference to the worldwide Lutheran fellowship signifies 
that the LWF is understood as being more than the sum total 
of its member churches. Thus, the Federation as a fellowship, 
has an authority of its own which entails certain obligations. 
As we read in the statement, 





The kind of authority the LWF possesses is a 
delegated authority entrusted to the Federation by 
its member churches for particular purposes. It is 
also a moral authority, which is lodged in the inner 
persuasive power of decisions that are submitted 
to the member churches for their reception. 


This formulation includes a certain reservation which is 
supposed to safeguard against a descending vertical structure; 
whereas it acknowledges the participatory character of 
authority it does not reduce the LWF to being the mere 
mouthpiece of the member churches. According to the 
Budapest statement, the exercising of the office as both 
expression and instrument of the fellowship in itself implies 
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authority. This authority must stand in a dialectical 
relationship to the individual churches in order not to 
become authoritarian. 


“The Unity We Seek"", which focuses on the ecumenical 
aspects of communion, was the second statement adopted 
at Budapest. It spells out that the Lutheran communion 
understands itself within the context of the one universal 


church. 


The true unity of the church, which is the unity of 
the body of Christ and participates in the unity of 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, is given in and 
through proclamation of the gospel in Word and 
sacrament. This unity is expressed as a communio 
in the common and, at the same time, multiform 
confession of one and the same apostolic faith". 


This is an outright indication that the development of a 
communio ecclesiology was not meant to serve Lutheran 
confessionalism, but, rather, to contribute — in accordance 
with the ecumenical concept of reconciled diversity — to an 
Understanding of the Lutheran communion as an expression 
of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic church. Moreover, 
the statement underscores that the diversities which persist 
between the churches due to different cultural and ethnic 
contexts and church traditions, do not conflict with this unity. 


The unity we seek ... is a communion where 
diversities contribute to fullness and are no longer 
barriers to unity... The diversities are reconciled and 
transformed into a legitimate and indispensable 
multiformity within the one body of Christ”. 


Both statements are evidence that a communio ecclesiology 
was expedient to the new context the LWF found itself in 
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at the time of the Budapest Assembly. As a logical 
consequence Article 3 of the Constitution of the LWF was 
expanded as follows, 


The member churches of the LWF understand 
themselves to be in pulpit and altar fellowship 
with each other”. 


With this formulation the already existing fellowship was 
officially recognized. At Budapest it became clear that 
among the member churches there was no disagreement on 
the preaching and doctrine of the sacraments, since CA VII 
defines the basis for church fellowship and, therefore, this 
fellowship already exists. It was now up to the individual 
churches to acknowledge it. 


At a first glance the Eighth Assembly in Curitiba, Brazil in 
1990 seemed to be satisfied with taking the appropriate 
constitutional consequences of the communio concept. The 
amended Article 3 stipulates that from now on the LWF is, 


.. a communion of churches which confess the 
triune God, agree in proclamation of the Word of 
God and are united in pulpit and altar fellowship”. 


Upon closer examination one can nevertheless discern a 
deeper change in the Understanding of the communio 
ecclesiology. This transformation is rooted in the debate on 
racism in the late seventies. With regard to the self- 
Understanding of the LWF, the change became more 
concrete in the years after Budapest. Gunnar Stälsett, who 
was elected LWF general secretary at Budapest, put the 
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communio ecclesiology high on the agenda of the LWF. Two 
years after Budapest he stressed [that] 


The spiritual and eschatological communion must 
find concrete expression in the church because it 
is a real fellowship... One must not ... neatly 
separate the two realities as do those who are wont 
to escape hard ecclesiological questions by 
retreating into a Platonic “invisible church”. Even 
the organizational question ... is entailed simply 
because the church, the communion, is a real, 
objective fellowship”. 


The repeated emphasis on communio as a concrete, real 
and objective fellowship is conspicuous as is the remark that 
the LWF - referring to the Apology, Art. 7? — should avoid 
being a Platonic, invisible society, Without doubt this is a 
mere rhetorical phrase because since 1947 the LWF has 
been neither “unreal”, “invisible” nor “Platonic”. All the 
more obvious then that the insistence on the visibility of 
communio aims at something other than the already existing 
pulpit and altar fellowship. The general drift becomes clearer 
when we read Stálsett's presentation to the joint commissions 
meeting in 1987, 





If we are not with one another in a true sense, in 
the congregation, in the church, in the world, there 
is no way to make sense of the word communion. 
As long as the financially rich and influential 
churches dominate at the expense of the poor and 
small ones, as long as there are donor agencies 
operating on their own terms ..., there is no true 
communion. [...] In a classless communion of 
churches the resources- spiritual, material and 
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personal — are shared, influence is exerted 
according to the content of the message, not | 
according to the position of the speaker and the 
financial or numerical status of his or her church. 
L...] The Lutheran World Federation is called to 
make the communion real at every level and in 
every dimension of the church’s life.” 


If we compare these remarks to the considerations on 
communion in the early eighties we discern a shift of 
emphasis. What until then had been regarded as being no 
more than a merely practical implementation or, to speak in 
the Lutheran tradition, a “fruit” of the already existing 
confessional communion, now becomes the prerequisite, the 
precondition of communion. This is clearly implied in the 
repeated use of the phrases “if” or “as long as”. The 
underlying Understanding is: communio is a goal which can 
be reached only under certain conditions. As yet it is 
unfulfilled and demands ethical efforts. The rhetorical 
phrase “a classless communion of churches” illustrates these 
implications. Finally the use of additional adjectives such as 
“true” [communion] or “real” [communion] point to the 
fact that the Understanding of communio has changed. It is 
no longer understood as being an already given and certain 
reality founded in God’s work but, rather, something which 
depends on what the churches are going to do for spiritual, 
material and personal sharing. As we read in 1990, 





Having expressed our self-understanding as a 
communion, we stand not at the end of the road 
but at the beginning of a new stretch... . Will it take 
one or two generations to overcome the obstacles 
to a realized communion between member 
churches of the LWE” 
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In brief, although it is still intended that communio be made 
concrete, not only the wording but also the content has 
changed. Communio is as yet not realized but constitutes the 
future goal of the LWF. What at Budapest was a spiritual 
reality, founded in Christ and expressed in a common 
confession and eucharist, now becomes the point of departure 
of a journey - a journey which will hopefully end in the 
classless fellowship of churches. The practicing of humanity, 
justice and sharing of resources is the touchstone for the 
credibility and truth of communio. Communio demands 
commitment. Otherwise it is no more than a slogan. 


In line with this concept the Curitiba Assembly broadened 
the interpretation of communio. In the Assembly Message 
we find five qualifications of the communion in which the 
Lutheran churches understand themselves to stand. 


First, it is “a spiritual communion, bound together 
in the Holy Spirit through our common faith in 
God our Father and Jesus Christ”; 


second, it is “a sacramental communion, called by 
the gospel, united in one baptism and gathered 
around the same table”; 
third, it is “a confessional communion, grounded 
in Scripture, the ecumenical Creeds and the 
Lutheran confessions”; 
fourth, it is “a witnessing communion, cooperating 
and sharing interdependently with our Lutheran 
sisters and brothers and with other believers”; 
fifth, it is “a serving communion, bearing the 
suffering and pain of others and serving as 


instruments of God’s mercy and justice to the 
world”*, 
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The Assembly Message reflects all of the above mentioned 
aspects. On the one hand (cf. nos 1-3), it defines communio 
as an already existing reality grounded in God’s ongoing work 
(Holy Spirit), nourished by his sacraments (baptism, 
eucharist) and called to life through his Word (gospel, 
scriptures). On the other hand (cf. nos 4, 5), it stresses that 
communio is only fully realized once it has been translated 
into the socio-political structures of the world by “serving 
as instruments of God’s mercy and justice”. Both types of 
communio are not complementary, and consequently the 
communio ecclesiology as it is spelled out in the Curitiba 
message, is a mixture of both doctrinal and ethical aspects, 
of the vertical and the horizontal levels. As such, the 
character of communio as described in the Message is 
somewhat paradoxical: both an already existing reality in 
pulpit and altar fellowship, and a task which time and again 
needs to be realized in the social and political sphere. 


Against this background the South African church leader, 
Manas Buthelezi, proposed that the LWF should also change 


its name, that it 


.. move straight away from Lutheran World 
Federation to Lutheran World Communion". 


Buthelezi justified his proposal by emphasizing that 


.. “communion” is a biblical and theological 
concept that points to close organic relationships, 
mutual participation, and impartation of life 
benefits such as exists among members of a body, 
... [whereas] “federation” is a legal, Constitutional 
concept that points to a loose level of association 
and retained power and autonomy of the 
ecclesiastical constituents". 
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Reading this, one is inclined to ask what the consequences 
would be with regard to the relationship between the LWF 
and the member churches. Would the final consequence be 
as Gunnar Stälsett said on the occasion of the Church 
Leaders’ Consultation in June 1994, “that it is the global 
communion, not the individual member church, which is the 
ecclesial ‘self’””, If one were to draw the consequences from 
this remark, even Art. 4 of the Constitution which speaks 
of the continuing independence of the churches 
(autonomous member churches") would have to be 
changed. 


IV 


In the so-called “great debate” of the early sixties, Peter 
Brunner”, referring to the LWF’s Constitution, criticized the 
contradiction between Art. 2, which speaks about the 
Federation’s common doctrinal basis in ecclesial categories 
and Art. 3, which states in juridical terms that the LWF is 
merely a “free association of Lutheran churches”. For 
Brunner, this paradox becomes apparent in the LWF’s 
practice, 


... because of its binding doctrinal basis, it [the 
Federation] is constantly having to act as a church 
in concreto and by its actions make decisions which 
lie within the scope of ecclesiastical doctrinal 
decisions”. 


Furthermore, Brunner pointed out that when missionary and 
ecumenical tasks were at stake the LWF’s practice would have 
to become more and more like that of a church. Thus, 
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Brunner believed that it would be the process itself which 
creates the ecclesial character or as he said, 

The World Federation is not an esse, but rather a 

fieri. It is on the road toward realizing more and 

more the church fellowship which exists between 

the individual Lutheran churches and becoming an 

organ of the one globe-girdling Lutheran church.” 
Indeed, over the past four decades the LWF has evolved from 
a loose association to a more committed fellowship and it 
is indisputable that this development must be echoed in the 
ecclesiological Understanding of the LWF. Consequently, 
since Budapest the LWF understands itself as a communion 
of churches in pulpit and altar fellowship. From the very 
beginning, this Understanding of the LWF as a communion 
of churches has been open to the diaconic ministry already 
referred to by the apostle Paul (2 Cor 8:4; cf. 2 Cor 9:13; Rom 
15:6). Evidence of this ministry are the reconstruction 
programs following the Second World War as well as later 
development and aid programs. The question which has 
emerged from the discussions over of the last years concerns 
the relationship between this “diaconic koinonia” and the 
“koinonia of the gospel” (cf. Phil 1:5) which is founded in 
Christ (1 Cor 1:9; Phil 3:10) and the work of the Holy Spirit 
(2 Cor 13:3; Phil 2:1) and becomes manifest in the eucharist 
(1 Cor 10:16; cf. Acts 2:42). Does the present thinking, 
namely that it is the social practice of the church which 
determines both the credibility and truth of the koinonia, 
correspond to the Lutheran Understanding of communio? 
In other words, what is the relationship between ecclesiology 
and ethics in the communio concept? 
For Lutherans the ecclesiology of communio has both 
doctrinal and ethical aspects. It is, therefore, not wrong to 
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say that communio is both reality and task, or, in the words 
of the final message of the WCC Assembly in Canberra, “gift 
and calling”. But it is important that these aspects be 
distinguished and not confused because it is a spiritual 
communio in Christ which constitutes the church as 
communio. 


In his preface to Paul's epistle to the Romans Martin Luther 
reminds us of this truth. To conclude my presentation permit 
me to quote Luther's remarks on faith and works. 


Faith is not the human notion and dream that 
some people call faith. When they see that no 
improvement of life and no good works follow... 
they fall into the error of saying, “Faith is not 
enough; one must do works in order to be righteous 
and be saved.” This is due to the fact that when they 
hear the gospel, they get busy and by their own 
powers create an idea in their heart which says, “I 
believe”; they take this then to be a true faith. 
But, as it is a human figment and idea that never 
reaches the depths of the heart, nothing comes of 
it either, no improvement follows. Faith, however, 
is a divine work in us which changes us and makes 
us to be born anew of God... It kills the old Adam 
and makes us altogether different men, in heart and 
spirit and mind and powers; and it brings with it 
the Holy Spirit. O it is a living, busy, active, mighty 
thing, this faith. It is impossible for it not to be 
doing good works incessantly. It does not ask 
whether good works are to be done, but before the 
question is asked, it has already done them, and is 
constantly doing them... This knowledge of and 
confidence in God’s grace makes men glad and bold 
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and happy in dealing with God and with all 
creatures. And this is the work which the Holy 
Spirit performs in faith. Because of it, without 
compulsion, a person is ready and glad to do good 
to everyone, to serve everyone, to suffer everything, 
out of love and praise to God who has shown him 
this grace. Thus it is impossible to separate works 
from faith, quite as impossible as to separate heat 
and light from fire. Beware, therefore, of your 
own false notions and of the idle talkers who 
imagine themselves wise enough to make decisions 
about faith and good works.... Pray God that he 
may work faith in you”. 
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THE Quest FOR COMMUNION. 
REASONS, REFLECTIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Christoph Schwöbel 


Theological reflection on the church, its nature and tasks has 
never been a purely academic enterprise. It reflects in many 
ways the situation, the problems and promises of the life of 
the churches. In this way an increase in theological attention 
to the church often indicates changes experienced in the life 
of the churches, in their relation to the societies in which they 
exist, in their relations to one another and in the ways the 
patterns of theological thought change. Ecclesiology functions 
in this way as a seismograph for turbulences that are felt to 
be shaking the structures of the church. The results of 
ecclesiological reflection are not purely academic either. 
Ecclesiology is an important illustration of the fact that 
theology always has social consequences. Because Christian 
theology is woven by many threads, be they institutional or 
informal, in the fabric of church life, theological reflection 
does not remain without effects on the way the churches 
shape their lives. The social effects of theology are not 
always intended, but they are always important enough to 
be considered in the process of theological reflection. The 
relationship between ecclesiology and the life of the churches 
is thus a two-way-street. Ecclesiology responds to the changes 
and challenges of church life, and it can elicit changes and 
set challenges in the life of the churches. It thus seems 
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appropriate to investigate the background of contemporary 
ecclesiological reflection in general, and the aspects that 
have put the issue of communion on the theological agenda, 
a little more closely before inquiring into the theological 
foundations of such an ecclesiological concept. 


THE BACKGROUND OF CONTEMPORARY 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL REFLECTION 


The steady growth of interest in ecclesiological matters in 
the second half of the twentieth century is an illustration of 
the correlation between reflection on the church and life in 
the churches. It can be seen as the combined result of three 
interrelated groups of factors: changes in the situation of the 
churches in their respective social contexts, the encounter 
with other ecclesial communities and traditions in the 
ecumenical context, and changes in the modes of theological 
reflection, often connected to the other two factors. It is 
against this threefold background that, we can see the 
reasons why, the notion of communion has acquired such a 
central role in ecclesiological reflection today. 


THE SITUATION OF THE CHURCHES IN SOCIETY 


Changes in the situation of churches in their respective 
societies take different forms in different socio-historical 
contexts. However, there seems to be a certain convergence 
in the challenges these present to the churches. In the 
following observations I shall therefore concentrate on my 
observations as someone belonging to a Lutheran church in 
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Germany. In spite of the inevitable limitations of such a 
central European perspective it will, I hope, become clear 
that the changes I attempt to sketch point to many similarities 
to the situation of churches in other social and cultural 
contexts. Changes in three interrelated areas seem to be 
particularly significant: the relationship between the state and 
the church, the place of the church in society, and the 
general religious situation of society as a whole, 


The Church and the State 


While the Lutheran Reformation was successful in developing 
a theological concept of the church, concisely summarized 
in Articles VII and VIII of the Augsburg Confession, it did 
not develop a similarly comprehensive theological theory and 
practice of the community organization of the church in 
society. The formation of territorial churches by the German 
princes preceded and, in some ways, preempted the 
development of such a theory. It provided the basic legal 
framework for a church whose worldly rulers were 
responsible for church organization and church order in all 
matters not pertaining to the spiritual ministry of the church 
(ius circa sacra), leaving the internal matters of worship and 
its structures to the church itself (ius in sacris). This situation 
existed in Germany through manifold crises until 1918. 
Although there was a formal separation of state and church 
in the Weimar Constitution, based on the recognition of their 
mutual independence, the churches nevertheless retained 
a privileged legal status which was taken over by the 
Constitution of the Federal Republic of Germany in 1948. 
This may be one of the reasons why the full implications of 
the 1918 separation of church and state were only slowly 
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recognized within the churches. However, since unification 
in 1989 these implications have become fully clear in the 
process of adapting the current relationships between state 
and church to incorporate the churches in the eastern part 
of the country. The main outcome is the churches’ realization 
that they exist in a post-Constantinian era. It would be only 
a slight exaggeration to say that we have returned to the 
situation of the ancient church: the questions and tasks of 
the pre-Constantinian era recur in the post-Constantinian 
age, and it is vital that the churches develop self-governing 
and self-regulating forms of community organization not only 
in their internal structures, but also in their relationship to 
the state. 


The Place of the Church in Society 


Related to the changes in the situation of the churches is a 
new insecurity about their place in society. To many observers 
it appears like a growing marginalization of the churches in 
the life of society. It seems as if the churches were being 
politely evicted from a place at the center of society to one 
on the periphery, not as a result of a cultural revolution, but 
of aslow process of erosion of their institutional public role. 
Symptoms of this process in the German Protestant churches 
are the slowly decreasing numbers of church-tax payers, and 
indications of growing neglect of the church’s interest in day- 
to-day politics. The decreasing number of church-tax payers 
has weakened the financial basis of church activities; as a 
result structural changes are being considered at all levels 
of church organization. Whereas the financial crisis seems 
to be a factor in the marginalization of the churches in 
society, other observations tend to contradict this impression. 
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Church attendance and participation in church activities have 
not dropped significantly in recent years. There seems to be 
no sign that the financial crisis has led to a reduction of 
activities at the local level. A more complex assessment 
combining the indications of the marginalization of the 
institutional role of the churches in society with those of the 


stability of church life at the local level is called for. 


In view of the above it seems probable that Germany's 
Protestant churches will find themselves increasingly cast in 
the role of minority churches. This requires an adjustment 
of their self-understanding. As long as they could still 
perceive themselves as a majority church, it seemed natural 
to understand themselves as an institution of meaning for 
the whole of society. Now that they are in the process of 
transition from a majority to a minority church, albeit 
representing a very large minority, their self-understanding 
must reflect this change. Their position in society is no 
longer a given; like all minorities they must define their role 
in society for themselves. They may still hold fast to the ideal 
of a Volkskirche in the sense of attempting to be a church 
that is open for all people, but they can no longer claim to 
be the church of the people, characterized by the kind of 
comprehensiveness that state institutions possess. This is a 
situation where Protestant churches which have always 
existed in a minority situation have much to share with the 
German Protestant churches. Such learning experiences, 
which organizations like the Lutheran World Federation can 
facilitate, can help the German Protestant churches to see 
not only the loss of old privileges, but also new opportunities. 
Could it not be that the margin of society is a more congenial 
place for the Christian gospel, perhaps not the worst for 
influencing what happens in the mainstream? 
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The Rise of Religious Pluralism 


A third aspect of the changing circumstances of the life of 
the churches is the growth of religious and ideological 
pluralism in European societies, the cumulative effect of 
many, rather diverse pluralizing tendencies in Europe since 
the Reformation. The Reformation itself was a significant 
factor in the religious “pluralization” of European societies. 
The situation that gave birth to the Protestant churches 
also produced religious pluralism; the former owe their 
existence to a reassertion of plurality within Christianity 
after the collapse of the unifying framework of the medieval 
Roman Catholic church. Protestant churches would therefore 
be well advised not to condemn pluralism from the outset 
as a danger but to view it as an opportunity to reassess their 
the relationship of plurality and unity. 





One can define religious and ideological pluralism as lack 
of a single unifying framework of religious and moral beliefs, 
norms and values, or as a situation where different and 
diverse religious and ideological views of life exist in 
competition.' Furthermore, a characteristic of a pluralistic 
society is that the plurality of views of life is experienced as 
a problem requiring attention. Pluralism presupposes the 
religious and ideological neutrality of the state and the 
dissolution of the, largely tacit, agreement on fundamental 
values that keep society functioning. Such is already the 
case in most big cities all over the world, and these changes 
are spreading from the cities to the country. 


In many ways pluralism is a social reality that follows from 
central Enlightenment principles like freedom of religion and 
tolerance of different religions. In other aspects pluralism 
appears to reverse, or even subvert, central Enlightenment 
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tenets, particularly with regard to religion’s public role. 
One of the characteristic features of the Enlightenment was 
the call for the privatization of religious belief. Since public 
life should be regulated by universal principles accepted as 
binding by all members of society, religious beliefs which 
could not be seen as universal were banished to the private 
sphere. It seems that this privatization was at least partly 
motivated by the desire to neutralize their possibly divisive 
effects. Religious beliefs, however, can simply not be restricted 
to one sphere but tend to influence all dimensions of life. 
Even where religious beliefs are privatized they tend to 
invade the public realm? 


The privatization of religious beliefs in European societies 
presupposed an, albeit largely tacit, consensus on the 
fundamental principles, norms and values regulating public 
life. Once this consensus breaks down, as in the situation of 
pluralism, citizens’ fundamental beliefs must become 
publicly debatable if society is to continue functioning. 
Societies characterized by religious and ideological pluralism 
are societies at risk, threatened by disintegration. This danger 
can only be kept at bay if they dialogue about beliefs and 
establish avenues of cooperation between people of different 
beliefs and convictions. Such cooperation is necessary in 
order to achieve the common goals on which the functioning 
of society is based. 


In a pluralist society the churches become communities 
among other communities, and Christian faith becomes a 
view of life coexisting and competing with other life views. 
As long as the churches understand themselves as the 
guardians and administrators of the moral consensus of 
society, they will experience pluralism as a threat to their 
existence. The price they must pay for playing this role is 
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that they must collaborate with the privatization of religious 
beliefs. Once they come to recognize that this consensus no 
longer exists, they can see pluralism as a challenge offering 
new opportunities for the life of the church. In the situation 
of pluralism identity definition becomes a crucial task, since 
it is only in this way that churches become identifiable to 
themselves and others as a distinctive community in relation 
to other communities. This task includes the definition of 
Christian identity over against other religious and ideological 
identities, and the definition of confessional or 
denominational identity as one Christian community in 
relation to other Christian communities. The two are, of 
course, closely related. Any definition of Christian identity 
must include reference to the fact that Christianity exists as 
a family of different but related denominations. And any 
definition of the confessional identity of a particular church 
presents a particular reading of Christian identity which 
relates this particular church or church family historically 
and doctrinally to other churches and church families. 
In the churches identity definition has never been a merely 
self-centered enterprise. It always occurs in the context and 
by means of witnessing to the Christian faith to those outside 
the church. In this connection it is clear that the churches 
can benefit from the fact that pluralism requires public 
debate and dialogue on beliefs. 
These three aspects of the churches’ changing circumstances 
challenge the churches to, 
e develop self-governing and self-regulating forms of 
community organization; 
* appropriate the status of minority church as a pers- 
pective from which to relate to the state, to society and 
its institutions, as well as to other minorities; 
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* accept religious pluralism as an opportunity for the 
church to redefine its identity as a witness to the truth 
of the gospel. 


In order to meet these challenges a number of important 
theological questions must be answered: What theological 
principles can help shape the way churches organize 
themselves as self-governing, self-regulating communities? 
What theological models guide a minority church in its 
relationship to society? On what criteria should the church's 
Christian and confessional identity be based? In attempting 
to answer these questions ecclesiology must come into play. 


ECUMENICAL INSPIRATIONS 


The encounter with other churches, their theologies, their 
worship practices and their forms of church order also 
exercise an important influence on ecclesiological reflection. 
Ecumenical observers in recent years comment that much 
of the enthusiasm devoted to the search for greater visible, 
organizational unity has been cooling down. In some ways 
it appears as if the fundamental differences between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant churches are 
today more pronounced than they were and that ecumenical 
dialogues can continue as long as they are restricted to 
strictly doctrinal questions and do not involve changes in 
church practice. Yet, in spite of the standstill in, for instance, 
the area of the interpretation of church ministry, mutual 
cross-fertilization of theological traditions and modes of 
reflection has continued, with significant influence on 


ecclesiological thinking. 


While the relationship to Roman Catholicism and its 
theologies has accompanied the development of Protestant 
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theology from its beginning in the Reformation and continues 
to be a major focus of theological debate, the ecumenical 
encounter with Eastern Orthodoxy in the ecumenical 
movement has exercised a decisive influence on many 
Protestant theologians, not least in the area of ecclesiology, 
over the past twenty years. Sometimes this encounter with 
the Eastern Orthodox traditions of worship and theology has 
led to the rediscovery of submerged elements in the 
Protestant churches’ own traditions. Three areas have been 
particularly important in this ecumenical exchange. 


The Relationship between the Local and 
the Universal Church 


The eucharistic ecclesiology inaugurated by Sergej Afanasief 
and critically developed by Greek Orthodox theologians like 
John Zizioulas has reopened the question of the relationship 
between the local and the universal church.’ The thesis that 
the local church completely assembled in eucharistic 
celebration is the universal church (because of its inclusion 
in the communion of the Trinitarian life of God) has led to 
anew discussion of models of church unity. The debate with 
the Roman Catholic church focused on an understanding of 
unity where the churches are part of a hierarchical structure 
centered in the office of the Bishop of Rome and thus 
presents a monocentric conception of unity. The 
understanding suggested by an eucharistic ecclesiology 
suggest the notion of a polycentric unity which does not need 
to find expression in a single, unified, institutional church 
order. Over against the view of the church as a unified 
monolithic institutional order, it presents a view of the 
church characterized by the relational unity of the local 
churches. 
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The points of contact of such a view with the ecclesiology 
of the Reformation can, of course, be seen in the emphasis 
we find in Article VII of the Augsburg Confession, which 
states that it is sufficient for the true unity of the Christian 
church that the gospel be preached purely and the sacraments 
celebrated correctly, that is, in accordance with the gospel. 
The unity of the Christian church is not made dependent on 
identical, uniform ceremonies and rites. Neither are uniform 
structures of church organization a necessary or sufficient 
condition for the unity of the church. This article takes a 
worship service where the gospel is preached and the 
sacraments are administered as the paradigm for defining 
the permanent existence of the church in time, and for 
stating the sufficient conditions for the unity of the church. 
This would imply that the local church where the gospel is 
purely preached and the sacraments administered according 
to the gospel cannot be denied the status of church in the 
full sense. It also implies that the visible unity of the church 
is expressed in a form of communion between local churches 
that is granted and recognized on the basis of what constitutes 
the pure preaching of the gospel and the correct 
administration of the sacraments. Both preaching and 
sacraments thus become the focus for defining the church, 
and for interpreting the unity of the church; this unity can 
therefore be manifested in a communion of churches based 
on the communion of Word and sacraments. In this way their 
encounter with the Eastern Orthodox understanding of the 
being of the church can help the churches of the Reformation 
rediscover in their own tradition similar elements to those 
encountered in a different tradition. 
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The Doxological Character of Worship: 
Ecclesiology and Eschatology 


The ecumenical experience of the coming together of 
different ecclesial traditions also includes the experience of 
different forms of worship. This seems to provide a second 
inspiration for ecclesiology. In many Protestant churches this 
ecumenical experience has led to a new understanding of the 
doxological character of worship with significant implications 
for ecclesiology. Especially in Eastern Orthodox traditions 
the praise of God in the celebration of worship is the 
anticipation of the eschatological glory of the perfected 
communion of God with creation. The doxological character 
of worship links the celebrating church to the eschatological 
reality of the perfected glory of God’s communion with 
creation. It points to the eschatological horizon of the being 
and worship of the church. It opens up a universal horizon 
which includes not only the communion of the whole of 
humankind, but the communion of the reconciled creation 
with God. 


The new appreciation of the doxological character of worship 
can, therefore, lead to new emphasis on the link between 
ecclesiology and eschatology, between the being of the 
church and the perfected communion of God with creation 
in the Kingdom of God. How exactly this connection is to 
be construed is a matter of theological debate. While some 
Protestant theologians see the being of the church in 
eucharistic celebration as an anticipation of the communion 
of God with the whole of humankind, others are more 
careful not to link the being of the church and the kingdom 
of God too closely. From the latter perspective, the 
doxological character of worship is the way in which the 
church witnesses to God’s promise of bringing the whole of 
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reconciled creation into communion with God. The church 
is thus related to the eschatological reality of God’s kingdom 
by distinguishing itself from it, and so bearing witness to the 
fact that only God can bring about the kingdom. 


In whichever way the relationship is construed, it is clear that 
the, ecumenically inspired, new appreciation of the 
doxological character of worship has led to a new perception 
of the relationship of ecclesiology and eschatology and has 
placed the church, through divine economy, in relation to 
the perfected communion of God with creation. 


Christ, the Spirit and the Church 


The third ecumenical inspiration for ecclesiology in the 
Protestant churches concerns the relationship between 
Christ, the Spirit and the church. One of Eastern theological 
tradition’s main criticisms of Western theological tradition 
has long been that Western ecclesiology has a christomonistic 
emphasis, and thus leads to a marginalization of the Spirit.* 
This criticism has been raised in many forms in connection 
with the debates about the filioque clause. Orthodox critics 
claim that in Western theology the Spirit is viewed merely 
asan extension of the presence of Christ in the church, and 
church understood as the body of Christ. According to this 
model, the criticism continues. The Spirit becomes merely 
a way of expressing the spiritual character of the institution 
of the church. 

In this view the full personal equality of the Spirit in relation 
to the other persons of the Trinity ought to be emphasized. 
But if it is understood as a person in the full sense, then the 
Spirit can no longer be understood as a mode of divine 
immanence in the church institutions. The personhood of 
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the Spirit implies its transcendence over the church, the 
freedom of the Spirit in relation to the church, whose 
particular function is to particularize the one body of Christ, 
so that each local church can become the church in an 
unrestricted sense. 


The charge that the Western tradition’s Christomonistic 
conception of ecclesiology tends to support institutional 
uniformity in the church is opposed by a pneumatocentric 
conception. Rather, Eastern tradition attempts to show both 
Christ and the Spirit as constitutive for the being of the 
church. John Zizioulas states that Christ institutes the 
church and the Spirit constitutes the church and this formula 
has been widely accepted.’ It holds up to two aspects of the 
being of the church: its historical reality, and its character 
as a communion of persons drawn into communion with the 
Trinitarian God. The images of the body of Christ and of 
the communion of the Spirit are thus seen as expressing 
complementary aspects of the being of the church and not 
as mutually exclusive accounts of its existence. 


This is not merely a technical theological debate between two 
great streams of theological reflection and ecclesial worship. 
It concerns the nature of communion in the church. The 
danger Eastern Orthodox theologians see exemplified in the 
Western tradition is that where the church is solely 
interpreted along christological lines, unity tends to 
subordinate plurality, and the institution seems to suppress 
freedom. The notions of the church as a social body therefore 
tend towards models of a hierarchical society. The person 
of the Spirit and, hence, the personal particularity in the 
Trinitarian God is for the Eastern tradition the foundation 
of a truly personal communion -a communion that neither 
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suppresses personal freedom nor excludes personal 
particularity. 


For theologians in the tradition of the Reformation this 
criticism of the Western tradition by Eastern Orthodox 
theologians serves as a reminder of a similar insistence on 
the freedom of the Spirit — not only in the church, but over 
against the church -in their own tradition. Roman Catholic 
views of the church as a continuation of the incarnation, or 
the Anglican position that the church is an extension of the 
incarnation have therefore met with considerable scepticism. 
The tradition of the Reformation provides grounds for 
asking whether the christological pattern for understanding 
the church does not need to be complemented by an equally 
important emphasis on the Spirit as constituting and 
reconstituting the church through Word and sacrament. 
This question has important implications when it comes to 
specifying the kind of communion the church is. 


Ecumenical input to contemporary ecclesiology invites us 
to rethink the theological basis of the understanding of the 
church, It suggests dimensions of ecclesial communion that 
have not always been prominent, but could fruitfully be 
explored, in the theology and life of the churches of the 
Reformation. 


The three questions we have mentioned seem to be 
connected. If the being of the church is expressed in 
eucharistic celebration of holy communion, the local church 
as communion manifests the essence of what the church is. 
We should then ask whether the unity of the church should 
not also be conceived with reference to this central point in 
church life. Would it not be appropriate to see that unity 
expressed in the sharing of the communion of the Lord’s 
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supper, so that the universal church is witnessed by a 
multitude of churches granting one another communion at 
the Lord’s table? Furthermore, the emphasis on the 
doxological dimension of worship reminds us of the 
relationship between ecclesiology and eschatology which 
insists that the church is church insofar as it witnesses to the 
universal communion of God and creation in the kingdom 
of God. The communion of the church is thereby related to 
the expectation of a perfected communion of God and 
creation in the eschaton. The third ecumenical inspiration, 
on the role of the Spirit in constituting the church, points 
to the relationship between a theological account of the 
constitution of the church and the church’s social shape. It 
questions whether a one-sided christological emphasis on the 
church as the body of Christ may not promote institutional 
unity and order that suppress personal particularity and 
freedom in the social life of the church. The implication is 
that our understanding of the constitution of the church 
influences the social reality of its life. We can express this 
connection in the following way: if the coming into being 
of the church is to be understood with reference to Christ 
and the Spirit, what impact will such an understanding have 
on the social form of its existence? And, conversely, if the 
existence of the church is to be understood as communion 
(as an important strand of the biblical tradition reminds us 
to do), what follows from this for our theological account 
of how the church is constituted? 


CHANGES IN THE THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 





Ecclesiology is not a separate and independent doctrine of 
the Christian faith, it is bound by many links into the 
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doctrinal scheme of the Christian faith. It is part of a network 
of closely related doctrines, and its links to other spheres of 
doctrinal formulation affect what can and what cannot be 
said in ecclesiology. The view of the church developed in 
ecclesiology has repercussions on other doctrines, such as 
how the doctrine of the person and work of Christ or the 
doctrine of grace has to be conceived. Conversely, the view 
of God and God's relationship to humanity has decisive 
effects on our understanding of the church.* Changes in the 
general theological framework therefore always resonate in 
ecclesiological reflections. Thus having looked at changes in 
the churches’ existential circumstances and at the ecumenical 
inspiration for understanding the church, we must now also 
mention changes in modes of theological reflection in our 
sketch of contemporary ecclesiology. 


The Renaissance of Trinitarian Theology 


One of the most interesting developments on the theological 
scene in the last quarter of the twentieth century is the 
renaissance of Trinitarian theology.’ Several features 
determine the significance of this renewed interest in the 
doctrine of the Trinity and its role in Christian doctrine. The 
first is that the turn to Trinitarian theology is an ecumenical 
phenomenon. The writers whose works have influenced 
this theological movement come from many different ecclesial 
and theological backgrounds, and their writings show 
considerable cross-fertilization.* The new Trinitarian theology 
is therefore not only an ecumenical phenomenon in the 
sense that theologians from different traditions are engaged 
in it. Rather, the way different traditions interact is itself a 
significant ecumenical development. 
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Although diverse traditions are involved a considerable 
convergence in the Trinitarian theologies is nevertheless 
emerging. First, these new theologies agree that the invocation 
of the Triune name is the primary form of naming God; the 
Trinitarian understanding of God expresses the identity of 
the God Christians believe in. Second, they all agree that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not one doctrine of material 
dogmatics among others, like the doctrine of the church or 
the doctrine of the sacraments. Trinitarian discourse is 
neither an optional extra to the view of the one God nor 
merely an element of liturgical language. Rather, it is the 
framework in which all other doctrines are to be developed. 
Third, the new Trinitarian theologies show a preference for 
the Cappadocian form of the doctrine of the Trinity. That 
is, they emphasize the significance of the hypostatic identity 
of the persons of the Trinity, and understand the unity of the 
divine essence as the communion of the three persons, 
constituted, like their personal identity, in their relations to 
one another. They understand the Trinity in such a way that 
the unity of God is not allowed to take precedence over the 
plurality of the three persons, nor are the three persons 
understood as having priority over the oneness of God. 
The one and the many are equally constitutive for the being 
of the Trinity. Fourth, and because of that, the new Trinitarian 
theologies attempt to develop a relational ontology, since they 
see neither traditional metaphysics of substance nor modern 
theories of subjectivity as capable of offering a valid 
conceptualization of the doctrine of the Trinitarian God. This 
relational ontology, which emphasizes the relational character 
of personhood and communion, has wide-ranging 
implications for the whole of Christian dogmatics, including 
eccesiology. 
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Human Being as Relational Being 


The effect of the new Trinitarian conceptions of God is 
particularly evident in the theological understanding of 
what it means to be human, i.e., in theological anthropology. 
Here the emphasis on relationality leads to an understanding 
of the human being as relational being.’ Humanity is not 
primarily understood as a concept denoting all beings that 
possess a human nature (which is then defined in terms of 
certain capacities). Rather, being human is understood as 
being in relation. The person and not the idea of nature or 
substance becomes the key concept for theological 
anthropology." The created destiny of human persons is 
defined as being in communion with the three persons of 
the Trinity; the ultimate aim of human persons is to be 
incorporated, through the Holy Spirit, as God’s daughters 
and sons into the filial relationship of Christ to God. This 
relationship shapes all other human relationships, to one 
another, to oneself, and to non-human nature. 


This relational view of what it means to be human has far- 
reaching implications for how we interpret the relationship 
between God and humanity. In this framework sin is 
understood as the opposition to the relationship to God and 
as the attempt to assume God's place in the relational order 
of creation. The tragedy of sin is that it leads to human 
beings being dislocated from the relational structure of 
creation. Where the relationship between God and humanity 
is healed by God's justifying grace, human beings are 
relocated in this order. Many theological anthropologies hold 
that Luther’s disputation, De homine, introduced this 
relational view of what it means to be human as against 
understanding humanity in terms of the possession of a 
human nature. 
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According to these relational anthropologies, being persons 
in communion is what it means to be human. Thus the 
communion of the church is not some special form of 
communal life, unrelated to the question of what it means 
to be human. Rather, being persons in communion in the 
church is a good example of what it means to be human. 


The One and the Many 


The Trinitarian understanding of God as persons in 
communion implies a new understanding of the relationship 
between the one and the many — an understanding which 
is neither monistic nor pluralistic. In monistic thought 
unity, the primary concept, and plurality must ultimately be 
absorbed into the unity of the One. Aristotelianism and 
Neoplatonism are examples of such a unitive monism. In 
contrast, in radically pluralist thought, plurality is primary 
and ultimate and there is no way of either reducing plurality 
to unity, or of relating the many. First, and last, is the 
incommensurability of the many. 


This tug of war is by no means restricted to metaphysics. It 
also permeates understandings of human individuality and 
social nature. The modern alternatives of individualism 
and collectivism exemplify, respectively, the incommensur- 
ability of the one, and of the many." 


This alternative has also shaped views of the relationship 
between the church and individual believers. For some the 
unity of the church absorbs the personal particularity of its 
members. Religious individualism is a protest against this kind 
of monolithic unity. The Trinitarian approach suggests a 
possibility of going beyond monism or pluralism, collectivism 
or individualism. Since the personal particularity of the 
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Trinitarian persons and the communion of their being are 
both equally constitutive for the being of God, the one and 
the many can exist simultaneously without contradiction in 
the Trinity. The key term is communion: communion does 
not abolish the personal particularity of the Trinitarian 
persons, but is constituted by their relations to one another. 
If the church is constituted by the Trinitarian God, the 
church can exemplify a similar relationship of the one and 
the many in the communion of persons in relation. 


The renaissance of Trinitarian theology offers interesting 
possibilities for ecclesiology because it challenges previously 
unquestioned ways of understanding the relationship 
between unity and plurality. Its emphasis on relationality (in 
the doctrine of God and in theological anthropology) opens 
up new avenues for understanding the church. Furthermore, 
its understanding of the unity of divine being as the 
communion of the Trinitarian persons helps us to interpret 
the unity of the church in terms of communion; such unity 
does not doubt the personal particularity of believers, but 
rather interprets their communion as the way personal 
identity is constituted. And finally, a Trinitarian approach 
may enable us to link the communion of the three persons 
in the Trinity with the communion of God and humankind 
— as the ultimate aim of divine economy in the Kingdom of 
God - and with the communion of believers in the church. 


THE POINT OF CONVERGENCE: 
THE CHURCH AS COMMUNION 


The notion of communion may be where the different 
elements in contemporary ecclesiological reflection — changes 
in the situation of the churches in society, the ecumenical 
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inspirations, and the changes in the theological framework 
— converge. The existential changes in the life of the Lutheran 
churches in Germany, for example, seem to be pushing 
them to decide which form of community organization is 
appropriate to them as churches that define their identity 
through their historical relationship to the Reformation. 
What theological principles can guide their efforts to 
become self-regulating organizations? What form of 
communal life is most appropriate for the church as a witness 
to the gospel of Christ in societies influenced by growing 
religious and ideological pluralism? Ecumenical insights 
put new emphasis on the communal life of the local church 
(as constituted and celebrated in the proclamation of the 
gospel and celebration of the Lord’s supper). They also ask 
whether the notion of communion can express both the 
character of the local church, and its relationship to other 
churches, thus bearing witness to the unity of the church. 
And finally, the Trinitarian renaissance in theology seems to 
posit that the notion of communion expresses the unity of 
divine being and the personal particularity of the Trinitarian 
persons. Communion with God as the destiny of humanity 
is therefore also understood as the communion of created 
persons with the Trinitarian communion of God. This 
communion with God, constituted and celebrated in the 
communion of the word and sacraments, enables believers 
to share in a communal life and avoids both individualism 
and collectivism. The many streams of contemporary 
ecclesiological reflection all seem to converge on the notion 
of communion. The frequency with which the concept of 
communion, or koinonia, crops up in the ecclesiologies of 
different ecclesial and theological traditions, and especially 
in ecumenical dialogues, is thus hardly surprising. The 
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notion of communion seems to be the new paradigm in 
ecumenical exchanges about the nature of the church and 
the relationship between churches.” This situation is not 
unproblematical. As our selective survey has shown, the 
reasons for focussing on the notion of communion are very 
diverse, and are influenced by different traditions of theology 
and ecclesial life. The wealth and variety of understandings 
of communion could make the concept so opaque as to fail 
to provide needed guidance. There is the danger of an 
ecumenical patchwork theology, employing elements from 
all theological and ecclesial traditions, with no particular 
theological or ecclesial identity of its own. This would run 
counter to the notion of ecumenical communion as a 
communion of different churches, each with its own identity, 
neither submerged nor dissolved through communion with 
other churches. 


We need a coherent notion of communion, relating the 
different aspects suggested by the foregoing survey of 
ecclesiological reflection. Can emphasis on the church's 
form of community organization, its relation to the church’s 
worship life, and the relationship between the communion 
of God's Trinitarian being and the communal life of the 
church be brought together to reflect different dimensions 
of communion? Such an attempt can only start from a 
concrete perspective within a particular theological tradition, 
and on the basis of a particular form of ecclesial existence. 
In a Lutheran context the task is to develop a Lutheran 
hermeneutic for the understanding of communion in 
harmony with a Lutheran understanding of the theological 
task and of ecclesiology. Such an approach would have to 
start from how communion is understood in the biblical 
traditions, thereby trying to do justice to the primacy of 
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scripture for theological reflection. It would further have to 
investigate how the understanding of communion can be 
related to the pure preaching of the gospel and the correct 
administration of the sacraments, the two fundamental 
marks of a true church in Lutheran understanding. These 
would seem to be the minimal requirements for a Lutheran 
attempt at retrieving, appropriating and interpreting the 
understanding of the church as communion. At the same time 
such an approach reveals the common elements that the 
churches of the Reformation could bring into the ecumenical 
dialogue on the basic features of the Christian understanding 
of communion. 


GOING BACK TO THE ROOTS: 
KOINONIA IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


We find many rich references to koinonia in the New 
Testament, always bound up with the specific situations of 
local Christian communities in which we nevertheless discern 
important parallels between the different churches’ lives, 
faith, worship practices, communal life, and economic 
conditions." But it is not possible to distill a uniform notion 
of koinonia from the various applications. The New 
Testament does not allow us to deduct uniform structures, 
whether of social organization or of the churches’ witness 
to the foundations of their existence. It even seems doubtful 
that a systematic foundation fora koinonia ecclesiology exists 
at all in the New Testament. Yet use of the notion of koinonia 
qualifies it as one of the most significant attempts creatively 
to relate central aspects of the churches’ life with their 
crucial message, the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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Koinonia discourse developed in Christian communities in 
the process of transition from the Palestinian homeland to 
the world of Greco-Roman culture. In the latter they 
encountered a social reality shaped by groups, associations 
and communities practicing a kind of koinonia in many 
aspects of private and public life.* The term could be used 
to describe a wide variety of relationships, from business 
partnerships to mystery cults. Christian forms of koinonia 
developed in creatively appropriating and transforming the 
concept as it existed in this cultural environment according 
to the formative insights of Christian faith. The outcome of 
this process of adaptation was not a uniform concept but a 
range of different but related meanings employed for different 
purposes in different contexts. The value of the New 
Testament discourse on koinonia is to be found both in its 
content and in the process by which this content was 
formulated. 


The use of the term koinonia to express and link different 
kinds of relationships is prominent in Paul's letters. In the 
introduction to 1 Corinthians we find the statement, *God 
is faithful; by him you were called into the koinonia of his 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord" (1 Cor 1:9). Koinonia is 
described as the relationship with Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, into which Christians at Corinth are called by God. 
The closing benediction of 2 Corinthians relates koinonia 
to the Holy Spirit, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the love of God, and the koinonia of the Holy Spirit be with 
you all” (2 Cor 13:14). Koinonia is referred to as that form 
of relationship in the Holy Spirit which is given to Christians 
as a blessing, like the grace of Christ and the love of God. 
The koinonia constituted by God’s call and blessing is 
understood by Paul as communion with Christ, specifically 
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with his suffering, so that it becomes the foundation for the 
hope of sharing in his resurrection. Being in Christ and so 
knowing him implies for Paul not having a righteousness of 
one’s own, based on the law, but righteousness from God, 
based on faith in Christ; its goal is “to know him and the 
power of his resurrection and the koinonia of his suffering, 
becoming like him in his death, that if possible I may attain 
the resurrection from the dead” (Phil 2:11). 


Since koinonia is the form of being in Christ, Paul can 
accept the Lord’s supper as koinonia with the blood of Christ 
in the body of Christ — a tradition he probably encountered 
at Corinth, “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
koinonia in the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, 
is it not koinonia in the body of Christ? "(1 Cor 10:16). This 
koinonia makes the many who participate in it one body (1 
Cor 10:17). Thus koinonia with the blood of Christ in the 
body of Christ is in this way asserted as the foundation of 
unity among believers, though not at the expense of Christian 
identity. For Paul this unity may not be compromised by 
being associated with idol worship (cf.1 Cor 10:14,19ff.). 


The koinonia that has its foundation in God's call and 
blessing and that finds its central expression in the Lord's 
supper can, in other contexts, be characterized as “koinonia 
in the gospel" (Phil 1:5) so that “the koinonia of your faith 
may promote the knowledge of all the good that is ours in 
Christ" (Philem 6). Koinonia in the gospel makes possible 
koinonia in faith and mission. The koinonia that is given to 
Christians includes the commission to share with other 
members of this koinonia. This relation between the koinonia 
that is given and the koinonia that is called for includes all 
dimensions of life. For Paul the koinonia relationship 
expressly involves sharing spiritual ad material goods. “Let 
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him who is taught in the word share (koinonieto) all good 
things with him who teaches” (Gal 6:6). 


The sharing of spiritual and material goods should not only 
be a crucial aspect of koinonia in a local church. It also refers 
to the relationship between different churches, notably the 
financial support given by the churches in Macedonia and 
Achaia to the church in Jerusalem, in which they participate 
in koinonia of diakonia for the saints. Paul characterizes 
shared financial resources as a significant aspect of the 
koinonia between Gentile and Jewish Christian churches (cf. 
Rom 15:26-27). This sharing of both spiritual blessings 
and material goods, happened at the end of Paul's 
consultation with the church leaders in Jerusalem *...and 
when James and Cephas and John, who were acknowledged 
pillars, recognized the grace that had been given to me, 
they gave to Barnabas and me the right hand of fellowship 
[koinonia], agreeing that we should go to the Gentiles and 
they to the circumcised, They asked only one thing, that we 
remember the poor, which was actually what I was eager to 
do" (Gal 2:9 & 10). 


For Paul koinonia has its foundation in God's call and in the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit. It receives its form as koinonia 
with Christ, participating in his sufferings and so being 
confirmed in the hope of taking part in his resurrection. This 
koinonia is appropriated in the Lord's supper, where the 
koinonia with the blood of Christ and in the body of Christ 
constitutes the reality of unity among those who have 
koinonia in the gospel and in faith. This enables them to share 
their spiritual goods in mission and instruction and their 
material goods in the local church and among different 
local churches. Koinonia in all these aspects is the basis of 
the relationship between Gentile and Jewish Christian 
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churches. Paul could emphasize the different aspects of 
this koinonia as gift and as commission according to the 
challenges of different situations. The points he made could 
have been expressed in other ways, but Paul often turned 
to koinonia language. Thus, koinonia became an integrative 
notion, relating different dimensions of the reality of the 
churches’ life by depicting them as interrelated aspects of 
koinonia. 


Koinonia discourse is less prominent in other New Testament 
writings. Where it occurs it is employed to express the 
essential connection between God’s relationship with 
believers and the believers’ relationship with one another. 


In the Johannine writings koinonia is related to the revelation 
of the word of life that enables (and requires) believers to 
walk in the light and do the truth (cf. 1 Jn 1, 2-5, 6&7). The 
writer’s proclamation is based on the manifestation of 
eternal life that he himself has experienced. This revelation 
created koinonia with the Father and his Son because Jesus 
Christ, the source of eternal light, was with the Father. 
Where the message is proclaimed, it is the basis for koinonia 
with those who accept it. Koinonia with the Father and the 
Son is communicated in the koinonia of believers. Koinonia 
with the Father and the Son enables and requires believers 
to lead a life that is in accordance with God’s revelation. The 
claim to have koinonia with God is falsified if we lead our 
life in darkness; if we walk in the light, we have koinonia with 
one another as those who have been cleansed from all sin 
by the blood of Jesus. The author carefully develops the links 
between koinonia with the Father and the Son, based on the 
relationship between them, and koinonia among believers. 
The former is the foundation of the latter, and includes the 
commission to walk in the light. Any claim to koinonia with 
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God is falsified where we continue to walk in darkness, 
and thereby fail to have koinonia with one another because 
we refuse to rely on God’s forgiveness in Jesus Christ. 


While other Bible passages use koinonia language to depict 
the reality of the incarnation (Heb 2:14) or even to describe 
the ultimate destiny of believers as participants of the divine 
nature (2 Pet 1:4), it is the reference in Acts that is often 
judged as the normative description of koinonia as the form 
of life of the Christian community. Summarizing the character 
of the Jerusalem church after the baptism of 3000 at 
Pentecost, Luke relates that “... they devoted themselves to 
the apostles’ teaching and koinonia, to the breaking of 
bread, and to prayers” (Acts 2:42). This koinonia included 
apostolic teaching, the breaking of bread and shared prayers, 
and was further characterized in the following way: “And 
all who believed were together and had all things in common; 
and they sold their possessions and goods and distributed 
them to all, as any had need. And day by day, attending the 
temple together and breaking bread in their homes, they 
partook of food with glad and generous hearts, praising 
God and having favor with all the people” (2:44-47a). 


This passage emphasizes that communal worship and the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper were an integral part of a 
community that understood koinonia in the most 
comprehensive sense as having all things in common. 
Koinonia in this sense transcended the distinctions based on 
social status and wealth; the koinonia experienced in worship 
and in the Lord's supper shaped all dimensions of the life 
of the Christian community. 


Underlying the diversity of theological frameworks and 
particular situations addressed by New Testament authors 
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are a number of convergences in their understanding of 
koinonia. Those who use it place the notion close to the center 
of their message. They believe that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ includes a specific understanding of koinonia. The 
relationship between God and the believers, and of the 
believers to one another are inextricably linked. Koinonia 
is a gift bestowed by God upon believers, but it carries with 
it the commission to structure their lives as koinonia with 
one another. The link between these two dimensions of 
koinonia, most strongly expressed in the context of the 
Lord's supper, defines Christian identity and is the basis of 
Christian unity. Koinonia applies to all relationships between 
Christians. These authors try to demonstrate to their churches 
that sharing spiritual and material goods are both necessary 
aspects of Christian koinonia. Since the gospel of Christ 
concerns all dimensions of life, no dimension is excluded 
from koinonia, if koinonia is central to the Christian message. 
The New Testament writers nevertheless emphasize specific 
points in particular situations. In so doing they considerably 
modify and transform a culturally familiar notion according 
to what they understood as the central content of the gospel 
of Christ. Koinonia is not an association formed by the 
common interest of individuals of equal social standing. It 
is a gift of God that implies the commission to Christians 
to shape their lives as a koinonia, and acknowledges this gift 
in their koinonia with one another. It is this use of koinonia 
asa relational concept, integrating the different dimensions 
of the life of the Christian community that accounts for its 
significance for contemporary ecclesiological reflection and 
ecclesial practice. 
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DEFINING COMMUNION FROM 
A LUTHERAN PERSPECTIVE 


The Reformation was understood by Luther and his followers 
as a recovery of the authentic meaning of the gospel of 
Christ in scripture from its distortions in the late medieval 
Roman church. For the Reformation the gospel was the 
promise of God's free grace, given because of Christ to 
everybody living in sinful estrangement from God. God’s 
grace is given unconditionally and not to reward our good 
works, our merits, or the satisfaction we may provide (sola 
gratia). Tt is given solely because of Christ's death on the cross, 
which restored our broken relationship with God once and 
for all (solo Christo). The promise of God's grace is therefore 
to be acknowledged by faith alone (sola fide), by 
unconditional trust in God, who will impute Christ’s 
righteousness as ours. This promise of God’s grace comes 
to us, and preaching based on the testimony of scripture (sola 
scriptura) will become God’s Word for us where God the 
Holy Spirit creates faith by ascertaining the word of scripture 
in our hearts. 


Luther's fundamental insight of justification by faith alone 
is a radical concentration of the Christian message on what 
is sufficient for the salvation of sinners. From this perspective 
Luther criticizes the late medieval Roman church for positing 
additional conditions for salvation, and so distorting the true 
nature of the gospel and the church. At the same time, Luther 
attempted to spell out constructive implications of the 
fundamental insights of the Reformation for Christian faith 
and life. 
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His understanding of the church combines both criticism 
of perceived abuse of Christian communion in the late 
medieval Roman church, and a constructive vision of an 
authentic Christian communio. A particularly interesting 
example of his views in the early stages of the Reformation 
is his 1519 Sermon on the Blessed Sacrament on the Holy and 
True Body of Christ and the Brotherhoods. Luther here 
develops the idea of Christian communion based on his 
interpretation of the Lord’s supper. This, he claims, combines 
three constitutive elements: the sacrament or sign, the 
meaning of the sacrament and faith. The external sign is given 
in bread and wine, and Luther argues for both to be 
administered so that the sacrament is whole and undivided. 
Its meaning for him is the communion of saints, that is, all 
who have been sanctified by God - all Christians — and not 
a particular group of Christians. The specific character of 
this communio as a relationship involving rights and duties 
is expressed by the use of the metaphor of a medieval 
city/community.” 

To receive the Lord's supper is to receive a certain sign, given 
by God, of being included in a communion of Christ and 
the saints, just as an identity document proves citizenship 
of a particular city. The nature of this communion is that al 
spiritual goods of Christ and the saints are being 
communicated to all its members, and all sufferings and sins 
become common to all. 


Understood as the sign of communion with Christ and the 
saints, the Lord’s supper assures us that the trials and 
tribulations of our sins are not only ours but also those of 
Christ and the saints. Conversely, Christ’s righteousness, 
his life and suffering, take the place of our sins, with all the 
holy angels and the blessed in heaven, and all pious people 
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on earth. The communion constituted in the Lord’s supper 
implies that our sins and sorrows become those of Christ and 
the saints, and Christ's righteousness becomes our own. 
For the believer this communion is an unconditional gift, but 
it also involves the unconditional commission to care for 
others. One of Luther’s most radical criticisms of the practice 
of mass in his day was that this understanding of communion 
had almost vanished, Luther cited the practice of sharing 
material goods with those in need (1 Cor 11:21,33) as an 
exemplary use of the Lord’s supper, and contrasted it with 
selfish use that receives the promise of health and support, 
but refuses to share the need of others.“ 


The third constitutive aspect of the Lord’s supper for Luther 
was faith. It is not enough to know what the sacrament is 
and what it means. We must desire it and believe firmly that 
we have received what the sacrament is and means. This faith 
is strengthened by keeping communion with everybody. 
Since the sacrament of communion, love and unity does not 
tolerate divisiveness, Luther called on believers to identify 
with the sufferings and needs of believers and to offer what 
is in our capacity for their benefit, just as Christ does for us 
in the sacrament. This means being transformed into one 
communio by love. Where we fail to offer to others what we 
seek from Christ, to accept them as we want to be accepted 
by Christ, we are struck by blindness, and try to find Christ 
in his natural body, in the bread and the wine. Christ, 
however, sacrificed his natural body for his spiritual body, 
the communion of saints. Faith should therefore not cling 
to Christ's natural body, but must be directed at his spiritual 
body, the communion of saints." In order to strengthen 
their faith, Luther pointed believers to the practice of love 
as vicarious suffering and vicarious action. By practicing love 
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in the Christian communion, our faith can grasp what Christ 
wants to offer to us in the sacrament. 


Nevertheless faith must go beyond this. It begins with the 
experience of visible and temporal love, support and comfort 
in the Christian communion, but it must transcend these 
visible signs in order to learn to trust in the invisible love, 
help and support of Christ and the saints. Death, Luther said, 
takes away all temporal things and separates us from our 
fellow human beings. Therefore our faith must go beyond 
the visible and trust in the invisible that does not perish in 
death. He compared the Lord’s supper with a ford or a 
bridge across a river, and with a ship that enables us to go 
from this world to eternal life." If we do not have faith in 
what the sacrament gives, we remain enclosed in the 
experience of the visible. The relationship between the two 
sacraments in the church, baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
are related in that baptism leads us into a new life on earth, 
while the Lord’s supper leads us through death into eternal 
life. 


In conclusion, Luther called communion and love the fruits 
of the sacrament. There is, then, atwofold communio: in the 
one we enjoy the communion and love of Christ and all the 
saints; in the other we let all Christians enjoy our communion 
and love as they and we are able. “Thus by means of this 
sacrament, all self-seeking love is rooted out and gives place 
to that which seeks the common good of all; and through 
the change wrought by love there is one bread, one drink, 
one body, one community. This is the true unity of Christian 
brethren.”” 


From this perspective Luther criticized the practices of the 
religious brotherhoods, civic associations and craft guilds of 
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his day who came together in the name of their patron saint 
to celebrate mass and do works of charity. Luther charged 
that these assemblies had deteriorated to meaningless 
festivities and drinking parties. Brotherhoods, he said, 
should be devoted to works of charity, to feeding the poor 
or to supporting needy craftspeople. He furthermore rejected 
the idea that a brotherhood should only benefit its own 
members. Through such selfish love, the communion of 
saints, the only true communion of brothers and sisters, is 
destroyed.” Luther argued that the brotherhoods’ true task 
was to strengthen the communion of saints in order to 
preserve and improve the whole Christian communion, 
Therefore love is the proper way to serve the Christian 
communion. Love serves freely, and God gives all goods to 
those who love freely and for free.” Love, Luther argued, 
does not seek its own benefit but the benefit of the other, 
especially of the communion of saints. And he concluded, 
"summa summarum: love fulfills every commandment.” ? 


The confessional writings of the sixteenth century offer a 
highly concentrated treatment of the church. They pre- 
suppose contemporary debates on whether the newly formed 
churches of the Reformation could rightly claim to be church 
and whether church, from a Reformers’ perspective, was still 
present in the Roman church. The Augsburg Confession 
focussed the debate on the necessary and sufficient conditions 
of the church. Where the necessary conditions are fulfilled, 
the existence of the church cannot be denied. However, these 
conditions must also be seen as sufficient: to claim that 
there are further necessary conditions obscures the nature 
and existence of the church. 


The model used to define the church in the Augsburg 
Confession is the congregation of believers assembled for 
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worship. The pure preaching of the gospel and the correct 
administration of the sacraments are the means by which God 
—as if through instruments (tamquam per instrumenta) — gives 
us the Holy Spirit; the latter effects faith in those who hear 
the gospel where and when it pleases God (ubi et quando 
visum est Deo, CA V). The preaching of the gospel and the 
administration of the sacraments are therefore the way the 
church refers to its foundation in God's Word; it creates faith 
by means of the audible word of preaching and the visible 
words of the sacraments, through the Spirit. These are the 
means by which God creates, sustains, shapes and preserves 
the church in time. Because the preaching of the gospel and 
the celebration of the sacraments are in this way constitutive 
for the personal communion of believers, they are the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for being, and can 
therefore function as the marks, of the church. 


The Augsburg Confession developed this understanding in 
its interpretation of the attributes of unity and holiness. 
Because pure preaching of the gospel and correct 
administration of the sacraments are constitutive for the 
church, it is sufficient (satis est) for the unity of the church 
to have consensus concerning preaching and the sacraments. 
It is not necessary to have the same traditions, rites or 
ceremonies, established by humans. The unity of the church 
is given by God, and realized through gospel and sacraments, 
not bound to further human conditions like identical 
traditions, rites, or ceremonies. 


Similarly with the holiness of the church. According to the 
Augsburg Confession the Holy Spirit creates faith through 
Word and sacrament and in this way calls the communion 
of saints, and sustains and preserves it in time. The Confession 
thus identified the assembly of saints (congregatio sanctorum) 
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with the assembly of the truly believing (congregatio vere 
credentium) — those who acknowledge the gift of God's 
grace in faith. It freely admitted that in this life the church 
is a “mixed bag” of true believers, hypocrites and bad 
people, and that this applies not only to the congregation 
but also to the ministers. Nevertheless the church lives in 
the confidence that its sacraments and its proclamation are 
effective where they are practiced according to Christ’s 
mandate, even by unworthy ministers. Holiness is God's gift 
to the church in Word and sacraments and not a human 
condition for making God's gift effective. The Confession 
thus affirmed the anathema against the Donatists, old and 
new. 


The interpretation of the church in the Augsburg Confession 
is characterized by creative use of the fundamental insight 
of Luther's theology: the distinction between God's work 
(opus Det) and human works (opus hominum), a distinction 
based on the doctrine of justification. Creating the church 
is exclusively God's work. It does not depend on any human 
conditions or cooperation with human agencies. It is God's 
gift in justifying sinners and calling them to be persons in 
communion in the church. The only appropriate human 
response is the unconditional acknowledgment of God's 
gift of righteousness in faith. In order to make such faith 
possible, God has enabled humans to witness to the divine 
work by preaching the gospel and administering the 
sacraments. God employs this human work of preaching and 
celebrating the sacraments as instruments in order to create 
faith through the Holy Spirit (CA V). Therefore the church 
can be described as the assembly of the saints where the 
gospel is purely preached and the sacraments are correctly 


administered. The preaching of the gospel and the celebration 
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of the sacraments are therefore the only necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the being of the church, and for 
discerning the church. Insofar as preaching and sacraments, 
purely and correctly practiced, are based on the message that 
we are justified before God through grace (gratia), because 
of Christ (propter Christum), by faith (per fidem, CA IV) they 
point by human acts of communication to the foundations 
of the church in God’s action. 


By stipulating the pure preaching of the gospel and the 
correct administration of the sacraments as the only necessary 
and sufficient conditions for the being and discerning of the 
church, the Augsburg Confession unambiguously identified 
the foundation on which the congregatio sanctorum et vere 
credentium rests, Just as unambiguously it granted great 
freedom for shaping church life. Where the above conditions 
are fulfilled, the church is free to organize its life in whatever 
way is needed to make faithful witness to the gospel possible. 
Traditions, rites, ceremonies and forms of church 
organization, liturgy and church life are human institutions 
that can and should be ordered to serve the ministry of the 
church, Lutheran churches are free in the way they shape 
their lives as they see fit as long as they fulfill the requirements 
laid out in the Augsburg Confession. This accounts for the 
ecumenical openness granted by this understanding of the 
church. Wherever the gospel is taught purely and the 
sacraments are administered according to the gospel, 
Lutheran churches can see no obstacle to discerning the 
church in other denominations with very different traditions, 
rites and ceremonies. 


What does this mean for our attempt to understand 
communion from a Lutheran perspective? We have already 
mentioned that the Reformation succeeded in defining 
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theological principles for understanding the church, but 
failed to develop a corresponding form of community 
organization. It failed because political dynamics led the 
German princes to establish church structures before these 
could be based on the understanding of the church in 
Reformation theology. Political necessity, not theological 
appropriateness determined Lutheran church organization 
in Europe; and the promising perspectives opened up by 
Luther's early reflections on communio did not come to 
fruition in later stages of the Reformation. 


Much has been said in support of this historical assessment. 
But with the dissolution in this century of many of the 
political structures that defined how Lutheran churches 
were organized in Europe, there are good reasons to 
approach this question afresh. What forms of church life as 
communio are opened up by the Lutheran Reformation’s 
theological understanding of the church? 


It is clear that the Augsburg Confession excluded any 
attempt to make particular forms of community organization 
conditional for the being and life of the church. Even guided 
by the worthiest motivations that would contradict the 
axiom that Word and sacraments are the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for being the church. But it might be 
more appropriate to ask what is cluded in the conditions 
set by the Augsburg Confession for the life of the church as 
communio? This approach enables us to relate Luther’s 
early reflections on communio rooted in the preaching of 
the gospel and the celebration of holy communion to the 
definitions of the Augsburg Confession. Can we posit that 
Luther saw the communion of mutual love and support, 
vicarious suffering and action as a direct consequence of 


preaching the gospel purely and administering the sacraments 
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rightly? And does this not allow us to reclaim aspects of the 
gospel and of the Lord’s supper that have shaped the 
understanding and reality of koinonia found in the Pauline 
and Johannine writings? 


TRINITARIAN COMMUNION, COMMUNION WITH GOD 
AND THE COMMUNION OF FAITH 


So far, we have seen that the view of the church as 
communion expounded in Luther's early sermon, and the 
understanding of the church expressed in the Augsburg 
Confession point to the possibility of relating the different 
dimensions of communion in the church as suggested by the 
use of koinonia as a relational and integrative concept in the 
Pauline and Johannine writings. A Lutheran hermeneutic of 
communion may thus be able to recover the central emphases 
of the biblical understanding of koinonia and, from that basis, 
respond to the quest for communion that is the point of 
convergence in ecclesiological reflection today. 


So far, we have only touched on a central issue: the Trinitarian 
understanding of the being of God as persons in communion, 
and the new perspectives it opens up on the connections 
between communion in God, communion with God and 
communion in the church. Can we also integrate this point 
in a Lutheran hermeneutic of communion, must we look 
outside the Lutheran tradition to develop a Trinitarian basis 
for an ecclesiology of communion? Can the Lutheran 
tradition make an authentic contribution to a Trinitarian 
understanding of the foundations of the church? Or is this 
one of the limitations that Eastern Orthodox theologians 
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are keen to point out in the theological heritage of the 
Western church? Can we find in Luther a Trinitarian theology 
that is relevant to the quest for communion in contemporary 
ecclesiology and church life? This is a crucial question, 
since it concerns the application of the concept of 
communion. If communion is restricted to a description of 
the church, and does not connect significantly with the way 
God is and acts, this will inevitably weaken the ecclesiological 
importance of communion. If, however, communion is seen 
as central to God's being and relationship to the world, it 
would follow that the communion God is shapes his 
communion with believers in the church and, therefore, 
the kind of communion the church is called to be.” 


A first look at classical text books reveals a rather 
disappointing lack of interest in the doctrine of the Trinity 
in Luther's theology. Paul Althaus’ study covers Luther's 
Trinitarian theology on two pages.” He affirms that Luther 
accepted the Orthodox doctrine of the Trinity on the basis 
of the scriptural witness of the Old and New Testaments. 
He also mentions that the Trinity is a major topic in Luther's 
academic disputations and, especially, in his sermons. 
Nevertheless, the main point seems to be a critical one. 
Althaus sees Luther's treatment of the Trinity decisively 
shaped by his rejection of the attempts of some scholastic 
theologians to deduce the Trinity from the unity of the 
divine essence and to make it in this way accessible to 
natural reason. Access to the doctrine of the Trinity is faith, 
based on the witness of Scripture. Any effort to demonstrate 
the intelligibility of the doctrine by rational means must 
lead to error and heresy. 


Werner Elert’s Morphologie des Luthertums gives even less 
space to the topic.” He mentions, correctly, that Luther 
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affirmed both the unity of the divine essence, and the unity 
of God’s relationship to the world, in the opera ad extra and 
the threefold personal revelation of God. Elert also points 
out that Luther's views on the Trinity do not limit the 
exposition of the doctrine to the exposition of the economic 
Trinity, “a mere Trinity of revelation”. Rather, he retained 
and used the doctrine of the immanent relations of the 
divine being. Nevertheless, it seems to Elert that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is not integrated into the overall fabric of 
Luther's theology. Elert finds it all the more surprising that 
already in 1520 Luther called the doctrine of the Trinity “the 
highest article of faith in which all others hang”*. But he 
interpreted this as an oblique way of expressing the 
significance of Christ for theology. 


If we were to rely on these books, we would have to give up 
looking in Luther’s work for a Trinitarian theology relevant 
for ecclesiological reflection on the church as communion. 
But we have ample examples of how contemporary 
preconceptions can shape what one finds in any historical 
corpus of writings. Contemporary theological preferences 
and interests are capable of either veiling or unveiling the 
quantity and quality of the material in hand. Interpretation 
of Luther’s theology is no exception. Consequently, it is not 
surprising that in a theological climate, in which Trinitarian 
theology is attracting more attention, views of Luther's 
Trinitarian theology are also changing. This is to no small 
extent a result of the encounter of Lutheran theologians with 
the Eastern Orthodox tradition and its view of the primacy 
of the doctrine of the Trinity for the whole theological 
enterprise, including ecclesiology. The attempts of Finnish 
scholars to relate Luther's doctrine of justification with the 
view of the theosis of believers included in the communal 
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life of the Trinity have revealed rich resources for Trinitarian 
exploration.” Furthermore, analysis of Luther’s sermons 
has shown that the doctrine of the Trinity is by no means a 
secondary issue there.” It seems in fact to have an integrative 
function, bringing together the central emphases of Luther’s 
theology, including his theology of scripture. The doctrine 
of Trinity plays a fundamental role in safeguarding the unity 
of scripture.” In contrast to its virtual neglect by a former 
generation of scholars, Luther and the Trinitarian Tradition” 
seems to have become a key for interpreting Luther's 
theology, However, there are as many risks in overstatement 
as there are in understatement, and it may well be that the 
contemporary resurgence of interest in Trinitarian theology 
has contributed to the “rediscovery” of Luther as a Trinitarian 
theologian. While there is no way to avoid the interplay 
between contemporary questions and how theological 
traditions are interpreted it is important to be aware of this 
interrelationship, and to exercise some caution in the 
“retrieval” of Luther’s Trinitarian theology. 


We shall therefore limit ourselves to a number of preliminary 
observations about Luther's use of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and their significance for an ecclesiology of 
communion. 


1. Luther does not reformulate the doctrine of the Trinity 
but maintains the Orthodox formula of the Trinitarian faith. 
His theology of the Trinity is not primarily an attempt to offer 
solutions to the conceptual problems raised in the history 
of Trinitarian thought. Rather, Luther has given us an applied 
Trinitarian theology, presupposing its conciliar formulations 
and employing them in the context of doing theology, 
preaching, lectures and academic disputations. In keeping 
with his general style of biblical theology, Luther uses 
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Trinitarian discourse to interpret scripture, and applies the 
results to shape Trinitarian discourse. His biblical theology 
is the context for his reflections on the Trinity, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity is the framework in which he interprets 
the Bible. For this reason Luther's theology of the Trinity 
cannot be easily classified according to the different types 
of Trinitarian theology we are accustomed to. Instead, the 
biblical orientation of his theology allows us to choose from 
a wide range of models from the Trinitarian theologies and 
debates of the Early Church.” Because the biblical traditions 
are the foundation of Trinitarian discourse, Luther’s 
Trinitarian theology makes creative use of the Trinitarian 
theologies of earlier generations. This not a mere Trinitarian 
eclecticism. Rather, it is a result of ascribing to the doctrinal 
traditions of the church a secondary authority derived from 
the primary authority of scripture. Thus Luther can maintain 
an Augustinian emphasis on the unity of the divine essence 
and of God's action in relation to the world, while at the same 
time stressing the personal particularity of the Trinitarian 
persons in a way more congenial to the Cappadocian Fathers 
and their successors in the Trinitarian teaching of the Eastern 
church,” 


2. If instead of focusing on Luther's statements on the 
Trinity, we concentrate on how he uses Trinitarian theology 
to interpret scripture, and in theological debate, the 
impression that Trinitarian doctrine is somewhat extraneous 
to his theology vanishes. On the contrary, his applied 
Trinitarian theology is a vital part of the soteriological 
character of a theology whose soteriological perspective is 
most clearly expressed in a constantly emphasized distinction 
between opus Dei and opus hominum, between virtus Dei et 
nostra.” This distinction between what God does and can 
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do, and what we do and can, or rather, cannot do, is the 
soteriological matrix of Luther's theology. It is a radicalization 
of Augustinian teaching on sin and grace, stressing the total 
inability of humans as sinners to do good, and thereby 
contribute in any way to the receiving of divine grace. This 
radical emphasis on the soteriological incapacity of human 
beings is correlated to an equally radical emphasis on God’s 
capacity to overcome the effects of sin in the total 
transformation of the heart of the sinner, through the 
unconditional freedom of his grace. The significance of 
Trinitarian theology in the soteriological character of his 
theology is equally apparent in Luther's sermons. To assess 
Luther's theology of the Trinity, we therefore need to ask two 
questions. What does it mean for the doctrine of the Trinity 
that the Trinitarian God is the justifying God? And 
conversely: What does it mean for the doctrine of justification 
that the justifying God is the Trinitarian God? 


3. The general soteriological orientation of Luther’s 
theology has a profound effect on his Trinitarian theology. 
One consequence seems to be that Spirit discourse gains a 
higher profile“, Although as an effect of the reception of the 
Augustinian doctrine of grace in the Western church (albeit 
in the modified form the Synod of Orange approved in 
529), the work of the Spirit is often implicitly expressed in 
the terminology of the doctrine of grace, Spirit discourse 
acquires a new significance in Luther’s theology. Not that it 
acquires a new role apart from the doctrine of grace, but 
rather that it is used to make important points with regard 
to the latter. In Luther's theology the event of grace is often 
expressed as representing the revelation of Christ in the 
Spirit. Revelation is interpreted as the work of God the 
Holy Spirit, who discloses the truth of the gospel of Christ 
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and enables people to have unconditional trust in God. 
The gift of grace is the free and sovereign work of the Holy 
Spirit who authenticates the gospel of Christ in Scripture to 
the believer. Thus Luther uses Spirit discourse to stress the 
unconditional freedom of God’s grace in and beyond the 
ministry of the church. 

This emphasis on the freedom of the Spirit has significant 
implications for the doctrine of grace. It emphasizes that grace 
is God's unconditional gift — a gift that cannot be 
incorporated and used by the church in spite of its role as 
a spiritual institution authorized to administer God's grace. 
This emphasis also makes clear that the Holy Spirit 
incorporates and uses the work of the church - in the 
preaching of the gospel and in the administration of the 
sacraments — to communicate the gift of grace to the believer. 
The attempt to safeguard the freedom of God’s grace by 
stressing the freedom of the Holy Spirit leads Luther to 
reassert the personhood of the Spirit. At the same time this 
emphasis on the personal freedom of the Spirit demands 
that equal stress be placed on the relationship of the Spirit 
to Christ. If the freedom of the Spirit is to be emphasized 
against the claims of the late medieval Roman church, the 
relationship of the Spirit to the Word must also be defended 
against an over-enthusiastic tendency to assert the 
independence of the Spirit from the Word. Both the personal 
freedom of the Spirit, and the relationship of the Spirit to 
the Word (and of the Word to God the Father), flow from 
a Trinitarian understanding of God that emphasizes both the 
personhood of the three persons, and their relationship in 
the one divine essence. 

This new emphasis on the Spirit is evident in the way Luther 
interprets the structure of the Apostles’ Creed in his 
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Catechisms. The Trinitarian framework of Christian faith 
provides the basic structure for professing the faith, so that 
the traditional twelve articles can be reduced to three.” The 
new third article of faith in the Holy Spirit integrates the 
formerly independent articles of belief in the church, i.e., the 
communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection 
of the flesh and eternal life. The Spirit’s work of sanctification 
is now not only related to a particular aspect of the doctrine 
of grace; it now comprises the whole dynamic of God’s 
Trinitarian action. The Spirit thus becomes the common 
denominator of ecclesiology, soteriology and eschatology. The 
church, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the flesh 
and eternal life are in this manner interpreted as the means 
whereby the Holy Spirit’s work is achieved. 


Based on the above assessment of Spirit discourse in Luther's 
theology, we would argue that the Eastern Orthodox 
complaint that the Western tradition marginalizes the Spirit 
is scarcely fair as far as Luther's theology of the Spirit is 
concerned. 


4. In giving Spirit discourse a new function in the 
interpretation of the Christian faith, Luther is careful not to 
assert the Spirit’s unqualified independence from Christ 
and the Father. Too much enthusiasm in that direction 
could be very problematical for Christian faith and life. He 
therefore interprets the third article of faith as a description 
of the way in which the work of the Father and the Son, 
described in the first and the second articles, is brought to 
completion. The Spirit is the one in whom the Father, 
through and with the Son, effects everything and brings 
everything to life. It follows from that that the different 
aspects of God's Trinitarian work, creation attributed to the 
Father, and redemption attributed to the Son, have their unity 
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in the work of the Spirit. The beliefs that are now summarized 
in the third article — the church, forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the flesh and eternal life - indicate the 
different ways in which God completes and perfects his 
Trinitarian work in creation and redemption. 


It is therefore in the Spirit that the unity and the character 
of God's Trinitarian action can be understood. The unity of 
God's Trinitarian action is the perfection of the Father's 
work, that of Christ in the Spirit, “For He created us in order 
that He might redeem and sanctify us.”* The character of 
divine action appears from this perspective as a threefold 
divine self-giving, since in the Spirit “we perceive how God 
has given Himself to us entirely, bestowing all He has upon 
us to help and guide us in keeping the ten commandments: 
The Father gives us all things created, Christ all His works, 
and the Holy Spirit all His gifts.” This threefold divine self- 
giving which is perfected in the Spirit brings us to God, in 
establishing the communion of believers with the triune 
God: “...besides having bestowed on us all that is in heaven 
and on earth, He gave us also His Son and the Holy Spirit, 
through whom He brings us to Himself. For (...) we could 
never recognize the Father's grace and mercy except for our 
Lord Christ, who is a mirror of his Father's heart; without 
Him we should see nothing but an angry and terrible Judge, 
and of Christ we should know nothing were He not revealed 
to us through the Holy Spirit.”” 

We can see here that Luther establishes a close link between 
God's Trinitarian self-giving and our communion with God. 
It is God's threefold divine self-giving which is concluded 
in the Spirit *through whom He brings us to Himself". In 
this way the relationship between the three forms of divine 
self-giving in the work of the Father, Christ and the Spirit 
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establishes and perfects our relationship to God. If we take 
the language of divine self-giving seriously, then God's giving 
is not external to God. It consists in the self-giving of God, 
the Father, the Son and the Spirit. Here we see how Luther 
interprets the relationship between the immanent and the 
economic Trinity. The economic Trinity is, as Eilert Herms 
has put it, the self-manifestation of the immanent Trinity." 
Since God acts in the way God is in divine self-giving, our 
relationship to God is one as God is in the eternal Trinitarian 
relationship of Father, Son and Spirit. 


It is at this point that the parallels between Luther's theology 
of the Trinity, and the Eastern Orthodox understanding of 
the participation of created persons in the personal 
communion of the Trinity — underpinning the doctrine of 
theosis -become evident. We also understand why Luther 
objects to all attempts to treat the doctrine of the Trinity as 
an intellectual puzzle to be solved via philosophical or 
theological speculation. Since the threefold divine self-giving 
is the condition for being in communion with God, and so 
the foundation of a life of faith, the context in which the 
doctrine of the Trinity must be understood is the life of the 
Christian community. So it is not surprising that Luther 
develops his Trinitarian theology in the preaching of the 
gospel and the administration of the sacraments. 


5. Tf the idea of divine self-giving enables us to see the 
economic Trinity as a self-manifestation of the immanent 
Trinity, this has an immediate bearing on how the Christian 
understanding of God is developed. It has often been 
observed that in Luther's theology, the model of 
communication replaces the model of causality that is so 
central to Thomas Aquinas’ theology. This does not mean 
that all notions of causality are entirely discarded. Rather, 
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the model of causality is included in the model of 
communication, and expresses the efficacy of divine 
communication. If divine self-giving is the character of 
God’s Trinitarian action, it follows that God’s Word is not 
only the way in which God acts ad extra. If God acts in the 
mode of divine self-giving, God’s eternal being must be 
conceived as communicative being. Luther has expressed this 
not only by stating that God is the Word, but also by claiming 
that the Word is God, thereby extending the theme of the 
prologue to John’s gospel to a description of the divine 
being.” In this sense, Luther could speak of a pulpit in the 
Trinity where God the Father eternally utters his Word in 
the Son, so that the Son is eternally uttered, and the Spirit 
is in eternity the listener, willing to disclose the divine Word 
to humanity? In the same way, Luther could say that in 
divine matters the Father is the grammar, the source of the 
Word, and the Son the dialectic, providing the order of 
disposition and the logical sequence of the Word. The Holy 
Spirit is depicted as the rhetoric which makes the Word alive 
so that it can captivate hearts." 


Something in this way of characterizing the eternal Trinitarian 
life is relevant for our concern about the relationship between 
the Trinitarian communion and the communion of the 
church: Where the church is characterized as creatura verbi 
divini? we should not interpret that in a narrow christological 
but in a wider Trinitarian sense, since the Trinitarian God 
isthe Word creating the church. Characterizing the church 
as the creature of the Word is therefore not another example 
of the christological overemphasis criticized by the Eastern 
Orthodox as christomonism. Rather, the formula is a 
significant attempt to establish the relationship between 
the Trinitarian being of God as communication, and the 
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communication which creates the church and is the medium 
of its existence. 


6. Weare now ready to formulate the link between Luther's 
Trinitarian theology and the Lutheran understanding of the 
church outlined in the last section. The view of the church 
developed in the Augsburg Confession interprets the pure 
docere of the gospel and the recte administrare of the 
sacraments as necessary and sufficient for the being of the 
church in the sense of the assembly of all believers and 
saints. If, as we have seen, the threefold self-giving of the 
Triune God is the content of faith according to the Creed 
as well as a description of how God creates faith in us 
through the preaching of the gospel and the sacraments, it 
must be an integral part of preaching the gospel and 
administering the sacraments, and expresses the way the word 
of preaching and the visible word of the sacraments are 
made effective, We can put this in another way: The eternal 
process of communication, which is the immanent Trinity, 
is extended in the economic Trinity to the self-communication 
of God to his fallen creatures. This becomes the content of 
the human acts of preaching the gospel and administering 
the sacraments in order to create faith in human beings, and 
so to restore their disrupted communication with God and 
with one another in the communion of the church. The 
human acts of preaching the gospel and administering the 
sacraments are thus used by the Holy Spirit so that in 
witnessing to God’s self-communication they become 
instruments of God's self-communication. Communion with 
God and communion with one another are thus made 
possible by God’s self-communication as it comes to 
expression in the human acts of preaching the gospel and 
administering the sacraments. The communion of the church 
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is the result of this process of mediated divine self- 
communication. 


This is perhaps the most distinctive point of a Lutheran 
hermeneutic of communion: in the framework of Lutheran 
theology, communion is always relative to communication, 
in the divine Trinity as well as in the communion of the 
church, It would therefore seem that the way the communion 
of the church is enabled by God’s self-communication as it 
is rooted in God’s communicative being, is a necessary part 
of the pure preaching of the gospel and the right 
administration of the sacraments. It is, so to speak, the goal 
of the human activities of the communication of the gospel 
in Word and sacrament to retrace the lines of communication 
connecting it to the communicative life of the Triune God. 
In so doing, the communion of the church bears witness to 
the fact that it is not the product of human activity but the 
creature of the divine Word. To put it as briefly as possible, 
the church’s vocation is to point away from itself to its 
ground in the Word of God. In this way it offers itself as an 
instrument for God to bring about the communion of God 
and reconciled creation. 


7. One further point needs to be mentioned. Luther's 
exposition of the Creed in the Large Catechism describes what 
we must expect and receive from God in order to obey the 
ten commandments. God's Trinitarian self-giving aims at 
restoring believers’ capacity to act so as to enable them to 
keep the ten commandments. This is concisely expressed by 
Luther: “...we perceive how God has given Himself to us 
entirely, bestowing all He has upon us, to help and guide us 
in keeping the ten commandments”. If we take this link 
between divine self-giving, and human action seriously, we 
can conclude that the ethical aspects of communion seen as 
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an integral part of the life of koinonia in the New Testament 
are a necessary element of the communion of faith created 
by God’s Trinitarian self-giving. God’s self-giving which 
constitutes communion with God in faith, seeks expression 
in the pattern of mutual self-giving love which figured so 
prominently in Luther’s sermon on the eucharist. The ethical 
communion of love is therefore a necessary implication of 
the communion created by God’s threefold self-giving. It is 
important to understand the relationship between the 
communion of faith and ethical expressions of communion 
in the mutual sharing of support. Precisely because the new 
obedience is an implication of faith (CA VI), it cannot 
become a prerequisite for faith. In the same way, the spiritual 
communion of faith must find expression in forms of mutual 
sharing in both its spiritual and material aspects. The binding 
character of the ethical implications of faith consists precisely 
in the way in which faith is the reconstitution of the believers’ 
capacity to act, and thereby do the will of God. 


CONCLUSION: AN UNFINISHED QUEST 


We have come to the end of a long argument, starting from 
the contemporary background of ecclesiology and going 
back to the sources of biblical understanding of communion 
in order to explore ways in which the different dimensions 
of communion, Trinitarian, ecclesial, social, can be brought 
together in a Lutheran hermeneutic of the understanding of 
communion. The outcome is twofold. On the one hand, 
Luther’s theology and the Lutheran understanding of the 
church seem to offer sufficient theological resources for 
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developing a Lutheran theology of communion that can 
integrate the different dimensions of communion. We suggest 
that the specific Lutheran profile of such a theology is 
affirmed in that, in all dimensions of a Lutheran under- 
standing of communion, communion is dependent on 
communication — the communication that is the Word and 
the communication of the Word. We do not, therefore, 
need to add a theology of communion to Lutheran theology. 
It can be developed from what is implied in the original 
Lutheran understanding of the church as the “assembly of 
all believers among whom the gospel is preached in its 
purity and the holy sacraments are administered according 


to the gospel” (CA VII). 


Our exploration of the relationship between the different 
dimensions of communion has shown that the concept is 
most fruitfully employed when the different forms of 
communion - spiritual, sacramental, witnessing, serving 
etc. — are not played off against one another but are under- 
stood as complementary — a network grounded in the 
communication of God's Trinitarian life. Indeed, the notion 
of communion’s special characteristic may be that it relates 
different, but mutually constitutive, aspects of the church’s 
life. 


We have also seen that not only in Eastern Orthodox, but 
also in Lutheran theology the Trinity can be interpreted as 
“the highest article of faith in which all others hang". God's 
Trinitarian self-giving serves as the framework for connecting 
the different aspects of communion. One of the decisive 
insights of Lutheran ecclesiology is that communion in the 
church is a gift of God to the church. As such it needs to 
be acknowledged by the church. It is not something that can 
be achieved by the church through its own efforts. To 
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maintain the realism of our expectations it may help to 
know that our quest for communion will remain unfinished 
until God completes his quest for communion with creation 


in the Kingdom of God. 
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THE CONCEPT OF COMMUNION IN 
ECUMENICAL DIALOGUES 


Risto Saarinen 


INTRODUCTION 


Ecumenical literature on the concept of communion is so 
wide-ranging that any new contribution must begin by 
looking at previous discussions. A brief survey of recent 
publications makes it clear how much has already been 
done. The booklet Communio/koinonia' covers the biblical 
and historical use of the term and describes the significance 
of this concept in all confessions and ecumenical dialogues. 
Important historical and theological secondary literature is 
referred to in the footnotes of this publication. 


Regarding ecumenism at the global level, the World Council 
of Churches (WCC) adopted at its Assembly at Canberra 
in 1991 an important unity statement according to which the 
church is defined as koinonia? The Fifth World Conference 
of Faith and Order at Santiago de Compostela in 1993 was 
also devoted to the topic of koinonia.’ In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the view of church as communion dominates the 
theological textbooks.‘ In spite of the critical letter of the 
Congregation of the Faith in 1992’, the trend towards an 
ecclesiology of communion continues also at the official 
level of Roman Catholicism.‘ This seems to imply that the 
above-mentioned letter should not be understood as being 
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critical of the notion of communio itself but rather of some 
tendencies in recent discussions. 


A person wanting to concentrate on the ecumenical dialogues 
should first have a look at the chapter on “The Church as 
Communio” in Heinz Schütte's ecumenical compendium,’ 
in which the basic doctrinal issues are outlined and supported 
by texts from recent ecumenical documents. Susan Wood's 
article Ecclesial Koinonia in Ecumenical Dialogues’ is a 
comprehensive survey including extensive bibliographical 
information. Andre Birmelé's new study’ describes the 
emerging theology of communion both in multilateral 
organizations and in bilateral dialogues. The new 
ecclesiological study of the German DÖSTA [Deutscher 
ökumenischer Studienausschuß] group" not only includes 
twenty learned articles mostly on koinonia but also a 
systematic synopsis of ecclesiological themes in recent 
dialogues. 


It is clear that any attempt to describe everything related to 
recent ecumenical dialogues would lead to a repetition of 
the studies mentioned above. I shall therefore in the following 
concentrate on some recent dialogues in which the Lutheran 
churches have participated. 


This limitation poses some methodological problems. It 
would be important to compare the Lutheran dialogues 
with, for instance, the Anglican-Roman Catholic dialogue 
or discussions within Faith and Order. It would also be 
interesting to study whether the change in the LWF's 
Constitution in Curitiba 1990 had an impact on the bilateral 
relations between Lutherans and other confessional families.” 


Although some of these issues are addressed in the following, 
it is not an analysis of the historical developments. Instead 
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Thave chosen a systematic approach centered around three 
issues: 


(1) the vertical correspondence between ecclesial commun- 
ion and the Holy Trinity, 


(2) the horizontal range of ecclesial communion, especially 
in regard to the problem between local and universal 
ecclesial communion, and 


(3) the relation between ecclesial communion and all of 
humanity. 


These three themes do not cover all central issues. The role 
of Word and sacraments, for instance, as the very essence 
of our communion with Christ, will not be extensively 
described, although the dialogues will no doubt emphasize 
this. Likewise, the eschatological dimension of the communio 
sanctorum will be neglected. I have chosen the above- 
mentioned three topics mainly in order to identify some 
problem areas in which more work is needed. Thus my 
approach will be problem oriented rather than a 
comprehensive description. 


I believe three topics to be distinctive of the ecclesiology of 
communion as it has developed in most recent times. The 
centrality of Word and sacraments and the communion 
with Christ are by no means limited to communion 
ecclesiology alone. Moreover, I have not found any major 
problems in the christological and sacramentological 
statements of recent Lutheran dialogues. 


I shall be rather selective with regard to sources and my main 
focus will be the new worldwide Lutheran-Roman Catholic 
document Church and Justification. It will be compared with 
some recent European Lutheran-Anglican (Porvoo") and 
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Protestant (The Church of Jesus Christ", Meissen”) 
documents. Occasionally I will also pay attention to some 
other dialogues, fully aware that my perspective will be 
rather Eurocentric; this is due to my limited competence 
rather than a lack of interest in what is happening elsewhere. 


THE TRINITARIAN FOUNDATION OF KOINONIA 


In its ecclesiology of koinonia the new Lutheran-Catholic 
document Church and Justification proceeds from the vertical 
understanding of communion, that is, from the relation 
between the Trinitarian God and the church. “The church 
is the communion of believers called into existence by the 
Triune God” (49). Moreover, in this relation, 


God allows the church to share in the Triune divine 
life: the church is God’s own people, the body of 
the risen Christ himself, the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. The church's unity or communion (koinonia, 
communio) partakes of and reflects the unity of the 
Triune God (49). 


A little later (50), this view is called a "substantive relation 
[wesenhafte Beziehung] of the church to the Triune God". 
It is also emphasized that this is not only a Catholic doctrine 
but a view which was approved by the Lutheran World 
Federation (LWF) which in its unity statement in Budapest 
1984 affirms that the church and its unity participate in the 
unity of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit." 

The biblical basis for this vertical participation is laid out 
with the help of three pictures: the church as "people of 
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God”, as “body of Christ” and as “temple of the Holy 
Spirit”. These three pictures are constantly employed in 
different dialogues and ecumenical catechisms." 


An interesting feature in this vertical relation is its 
terminology. In the German original, the verb “teilhaben” 
and the corresponding noun Teilhabe are frequently used (49, 
68-70, 73). The English translation uses the verbs "partaking" 
and "sharing" and the nouns “partaker” and “communion”, 
Although I find the English translation correct, one can 
note that only one German word covers the whole range of 
sharing, partaking and being in communion." 


It is significant that koinonia is regarded as “anticipatory 
reality” (72-73). As koinonia the church is “already a 
partaking” (Teilhabe) in the koinonia of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. The eschatological reality is present in this 
anticipation as a “down payment” (Angeld, arrabon, 72). 


The preference for this kind of terminology implies 
something in regard to other alternatives. Speaking of the 
vertical relation as “wesenhafte Beziehung” , “antizipatorische 
Wirklichkeit" and “Teilhabe” implies a rather strong degree 
of ontological” similarity and even mutual penetration 
between the divine and the ecclesial koinonia. 


In his brief commentary on Church and Justification Harding 
Meyer concludes that the relation between church and God 
is “more than just a causal relation" ? This is an interesting 
comment, since at least in older German Protestant theology 
it was usual to describe the reality of Christian life in terms 
of acts, causes and effects, whereas the language of 
participation and substantiality was, especially because of its 
ontological connotations, regarded as non-Protestant and 
belonging only to Roman Catholic theology.” 
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In Church and Justification, the terminology of Teilhabe and 
of substantive relation seems to rule out the terminology of 
“Aktualismus” and “Wirkungsdenken’”, i.e., alternatives 
according to which we can only speak of God's actions and 
effects and not of his Trinitarian presence within created 
reality? How could this terminology be further 
characterized? 


Is the document proposing a kind of analogy of being 
between Trinitarian communion and the koinonia of the 
church? The possibilities and limits of such analogies have 
been described in recent ecumenical literature.” As far as I 
can see, Church and Justification does not offer any specific 
model of analogy (e.g., analogy of action, imitation, relations 
between divine persons as model for the church’s 
communion) but rather avoids all too narrow interpretations 
of the concepts “partaking” and “communion”. 


Despite the fact that no specific doctrine of analogy can be 
found in this vertical correlation, an ontological penetration 
between the two communions is evident in the language of 
the document. This feature can perhaps be called a new 
variant of the traditional axiom finitum capax infiniti, since 
it establishes a communion with God which is definitely 
“more” than just a causal relation. I think that the above- 
mentioned formulation “wesenhafte Beziehung” (substantial 
relation) summarizes the issue well. 


The idea of ontological penetration matches the Orthodox- 
Roman Catholic and the ARCIC II dialogues.” Nevertheless, 
one can ask whether this kind of “ontological realism"? in 
communion ecclesiology corresponds to the Lutheran 
churches’ self-understanding. The vertical correlation as such 
is certainly mentioned in the 1984 Budapest statement on 
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unity and in many other Protestant statements. However, for 
the most part these statements are so brief that they do not 
allow further interpretation. 


In order to contrast Church and Justification with another 
kind of terminology, I refer to the new DOSTA document 
Kirchen in Gemeinschaft“. While this document compares 
Trinity and the church, the concepts employed differ from 
the official dialogue.The document says of the church, 


Ihre Einheit is darum nicht monolithisch zu 
verstehen, sondern sie ist Gemeinschaft, sie ist 
Austausch und pulsierendes Leben. Diese 
Vorstellung der Trinitätslehre ist das Modell für die 
Lehre von der Kirche (3.3.1.). 


[Therefore its unity its not to be understood in a 
monolithic sense, but as community, exchange and 
pulsating life. This concept of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the model for the teaching of the church.] 


Here we note a different terminology within the same 
comparison between the two communions. The key 
expressions are “not monolithic”, “exchange” and “pulsating 
life”. Another important passage concludes that, 


Die Kirche gründet im göttlichen Heilswillen, sie 
ist in der Kraft des Heiligen Geistes die reale 
Existenz des vom Vater gesandten Sohnes in 
unserer Welt und Geschichte. In dieser 
trinitarischen Bestimmung ist sie geprägt als 
Gemeinschaft, als Communio 3.3.1). 


[The church is grounded in the divine will which 
in the power of the Holy Spirit is the real existence 
of the son who was sent by the father into our 
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world and history. According to this Trinitarian 
concept it is molded as a fellowship, a communion.] 


The key terms are now “the will”, “power”, “existence” and 
“history”. 


Whereas the terminology of Church and Justification is 
ontological, the DOSTA terminology could perhaps be 
called vitalistic and dynamistic. Underlying this terminology 
is a different understanding of the functional role of 
Trinitarian analogy. The DOSTA document gives the 
impression that since there is exchange and pulsating life 
within the Trinity, there should also be sufficient diversity 
within the Christian community. Continuing this train of 
thought one could perhaps say that whereas the DOSTA 
paper recommends a “communitarian” understanding of 
the Trinity, Church and Justification presupposes a Triune God 
who sustains and forms (62-63) the unity of the church. 


Within the context of participatory language the reference 
to the Trinity thus consolidates the visible unity which does 
not exclude legitimate diversities. Within the context of a 
vitalistic and dynamistic language the same reference justifies 
diversity without excluding the search for unity. Whereas 
these functional differences might be small, I believe the 
choice of terminology not to be neutral in regard to the aims. 


This conclusion does not imply that the different termin- 
ologies resulted a priori from different views of Trinity. 
Different aspects of Trinity are emphasized a posteriori in 
order to support the preferred ecclesiology. Moreover, the 
“ontological” and “dynamistic” terminologies are not 
mutually excluding in any strict logical sense, but only 
display different interests. 
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In the more recent Anglican-Protestant dialogue documents 
only brief reference is made to vertical correlation. I believe 
this to be very much in keeping with Church and Justification. 
The Porvoo Common Statement, for instance, states that 


Because the unity of the Church is grounded in the 
mysterious relationship of the persons of the Trinity, 
this unity belongs by necessity to its nature (21). 


Porvoo does not exclude diversity in communion, but it is 
very careful in the description of its role, 


Visible unity, however, should not be confused 
with uniformity. “Unity in Christ does not exist 
despite and in opposition to diversity, but is given 
with and in diversity”. Because this diversity 
corresponds with the many gifts of the Holy Spirit 
to the Church, it is a concept of fundamental 
ecclesial importance, with relevance to all aspects 
of the life of the Church, and is not a mere 
concession to theological pluralism. Both the unity 
and the diversity of the Church are ultimately 
grounded in the communion of God the Holy 
Trinity (23). 


We see that here the aspect of diversity is related to Trinity, 
whilst at the same time pluralism is rejected. The life of the 
Trinity is not used as an argument for the diversity within 
church communion. 


According to The Meissen Agreement the “reality of a 
koinonia ... is a sharing in the life of the Holy Trinity” (4). 
Furthermore, the unity of the church is grounded “in the 
life of the Holy Trinity” (7). Finally, “through the visible 
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communion (i.e., church) the healing and uniting power of 
the Triune God is made evident amidst the divisions of 
humankind” (8). 


It is a small but interesting feature in Meissen that the 
notions of “life”, “power” and “healing” appear in the 
context of vertical correlation. Trinitarian communion is 
thus described with vitalistic and dynamistic concepts. 
Nevertheless, the idiom “life of the Holy Trinity” is so 
general here that no definite conclusions can be drawn.” 


The new ecclesiological document of the Leuenberg doctrinal 
discussions, The Church of Jesus Christ, does not employ the 
notion of koinonia as extensively as the above-mentioned 
statements. But as one of the first thorough ecclesiologial 
papers between the Protestant churches in continental 
Europe it is of considerable interest. Moreover, the nature 
of the church is outlined with the help of Trinitarian 
terminology, 


The church has its foundation in the Word of the 
Triune God. It is the creature of the Word calling 
for faith by which God reconciles and relates the 
alienated and rebellious human race to himself by 
justifying and sanctifying it in Christ, by renewing 
it in the Holy Spirit and by calling it to be his 
people. 


In this way the church is God's people chosen in 
Christ, gathered and nurtured by the Holy Spirit, 
on its way through time towards its consummation 
in the Kingdom of God. The church has its origin 
and lasting foundation in this all-encompassing 
action of God (11.1). 
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In this passage the emphasis on economic Trinity is evident. 
The Trinitarian foundation of the church is massively present, 
but the divine persons are only spoken of as agents and not 
in terms of their immanent relations. We can compare this 
statement with what Church and Justification and Porvoo say 
about the Trinitarian foundation. According to Church and 
Justification, 


Participation in the communion of the three divine 
persons is constitutive for the being and life of the 
church as expressed in the three New Testament 
descriptions of it as “people of God”, “body of 
Christ” and “Temple of the Holy Spirit”. Thus 
the church also shares in the communion of the 
Father with the Son and of both with the Holy 
Spirit The unity of the church as communion of the 
faithful has its roots in the Trinitarian communion 
itself ... (63). 


The church’s unity or communion (koinonia, 
communio) partakes of and reflects the unity ofthe 
triune God (49). 


The Porvoo Common Statement states that, 


the unity of the Church is grounded in the 
mysterious relationship of the persons of the Trinity 
(21). 


These formulations clearly stress the ontological or immanent 
Trinity, whereas the Leuenberg formulation, according to 
which the church has its origin and foundation “in this all- 
encompassing action of God” (German original: “im 
Wirksamwerden dieses allumfassenden Handelns Gottes” ‚see 
above) prefers to speak in dynamic terms underlining the 
economic Trinity. 
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To sum up, we have seen that whereas the vertical correlation 
between ecclesial and Trinitarian communion appears as a 
distinct topic in most of the recent Lutheran dialogues there 
are at least terminological differences in the descriptions of 
this correlation. One alternative is the dynamistic under- 
standing, exemplified by the DOSTA document, whereas the 
other alternative, represented by Church and Justification, is 
called ontological. To some extent the distinction between 
economic and immanent Trinity coincides with these two 
alternatives. Whereas the Lutheran-Roman Catholic and 
Anglican-Lutheran dialogues stress the immanent Trinity, the 
Lutheran-Reformed and generally Protestant documents 
prefer to speak in terms of the economic Trinity. 





I do not think that the mere difference between economic 
and immanent Trinitarian terminology violates the mutual 
compatibility of different dialogues. It is more important that 
Trinitarian terminology provides a common foundation for 
all recent ecclesiological documents. Following some recent 
developments in Trinitarian theology, one could also say 
for instance, that the idea of personal participation present 
in all texts provides a link between economic and immanent 
understanding of Trinity.” 


Nevertheless, I have some worries concerning the formula- 
tions given in the DOSTA document and, to a lesser extent, 
in The Church of Jesus Christ. The vitalism and dynamism 
inherent in them is sometimes too metaphorical. If the 
Trinity is described as “pulsating life” and the church as “the 
real existence of the Son in the power of the Spirit”, the 
description confuses rather than clarifies the issue. When we 
read in the new Leuenberg document that the Holy Spirit 
is, 
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the power of community originating from the 
oneness of the Father and the Son (cf. 2 Cor 13:13 
with Rom 15:13 and 2 Tim 1:7) (1.1.3.). 


I am not quite certain whether the expression “power of 
community” adequately describes the vertical correlation 
between the two communions. Of course the idea of Holy 
Spirit as a power is a biblical thought but in such brief 
formulations this thought easily leads to a mere instrumental 
pneumatology in which the Spirit remains a kind of 
supernatural stimulant.” In this respect the language of 
participation, of Teilhabe, avoids many problems inherent 
in the language of causality and dynamism. 


FROM LOCAL CHURCH TO KIRCHENGEMEINSCHAFT: 
THE HORIZONTAL RANGE OF ECCLESIAL COMMUNION 


It is well known that Lutherans understand the local 
congregation as a visible church and a communion of saints. 
This view raises problems within Lutheranism in regard to 
the ecclesial nature of the larger units, e.g., Landeskirchen 
and national churches, not to speak of the international 
Lutheran communion and worldwide Christian fellowship. 
In the following I will deal with these problems insofar as 
they have been discussed in some recent ecumenical dialogues 
with regard to communion ecclesiology. The title “horizontal 
range” refers to the problem of extending the ecclesial 
communion from local congregations and local churches to 
larger ecumenical units. 
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Church and Justification first outlines the above-mentioned 
Lutheran position and then the Catholic position, according 
to which “the local church led by its bishop” is the church 
in its full sense. One can note in passing that the description 
of the Catholic position emphasizes the power of local 
bishops; it is perhaps not uncontroversial within Roman 
Catholicism." 
The document does not suggest any new consensus with 
regard to the structural definition of local church. But it does 
emphasize that there is a wide-ranging consensus in the 
notion of communio, 

Lutherans and Catholics agree that the church is 

koinonia/communio rooted in the mystery of the 

holy Trinity. Proof of that assertion is found both 

in the Lutheran Confessions and documents of 

Vatican II (75). 

Catholics and Lutherans together understand that 

the communion with God mediated through Word 

and sacrament leads to communion of the faithful 

among themselves. This takes concrete shape in the 

communion of the churches (Gemeinschaft der 

Kirchen): the one holy catholic and apostolic 

church, the wna sancta of the Creed, is realized in 

the communio ecclesiarum as local, regional and 

universal communion, and so as church fellowship 

(Kirchengemeinschaft) (79). 
The German original text uses here the word Kirchen- 
gemeinschaft which is a programmatic ecumenical notion 
especially within European Protestantism. Since the local 
church is connected with the regional and universal 
communion through and within the Kirchengemeinschaft, the 
precise content of this notion must be clarified. 
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In German, the word Kirchengemeinschaft often signifies a 
plurality of local churches which are joined together in a 
fellowship or communion. But Church and Justification also 
uses the word so that the “church” presupposed there is not 
in the plural but the singular. This can be seen in the German 
text, 


Seiner primären Bedeutung nach bezeichnet 
“Kirchengemeinschaft” im Lichte der lutherischen 
Bekenntnisschriften das Wesen der Kirche als 
Gemeinschaft der Gläubigen, die in der Gemein- 
schaft (Koinonia/Communio) mit Christus durch 
den Heiligen Geist besteht ... (77). 


The document seems to presuppose two kinds of church 
fellowship (Kirchengemeinschaft): the “primary” one (77), 
which is the singular essence of koinonia, and the “realized” 
one (79, see above), which is visible in the plurality of 
communio ecclesiarum (79). The two kinds are of course 
inseparable in concrete reality, but they can be conceptually 
distinguished; one feature of this distinction is that the 
primary Kirchengemeinschaft relates to the one Christian 
church, whereas the realized Kirchengemeinschaft pre- 
supposes a communion of many churches. 


In ecumenical literature the twofold significance of the term 
Kirchengemeinschaft is well known. In his elaborate analysis 
of the Leuenberg discussions, Tuomo Mannermaa conceives 
this duality as a distinction between “Grund” and 
“Ausdruck”, i.e., between underlying foundation or origin 
and its external expression.” If this distinction is employed 
as a qualitative difference in which the link between concrete 
expressions and invisible foundation cannot be defined, 
ecumenical problems will certainly arise since the foundation 
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then escapes all precise definition and the concrete 
expressions remain incommensurable. 


Nevertheless, this is not the only way of understanding the 
twofold Kirchengemeinschaft. H Meyer uses a more 
constructive approach in his study of the history of the 
concept Kirchengemeinschaft.* Meyer wants to connect this 
concept to the ecclesiology of communion. According to him, 
this notion emerges from the idea of koinonia/communio in 
the New Testament and in the Early Church. The very 
foundation (Wurzelgrund) of this ecclesial communion is 
koinonia with Christ. Kirchengemeinschaft is essentially a 
becoming visible or becoming manifest (Sichtbar-Werden, In- 
Erscheinung-Treten) of this spiritual koinonia.” 


If “primary” Kirchengemeinschaft is spiritual koinonia and 
“realized” Kirchengemeinschaft the actual becoming visible 
or becoming manifest of this koinonia, then the visible 
church is in organic continuity with its invisible foundation. 
Thus, there is no qualitative difference between “primary” 
and “realized” Kirchengemeinschaft and, consequently, the 
definition of primary communion can be undertaken from 
the perspective of the realized communion. 


If I understand Meyer correctly, concrete and visible Kirchen- 
gemeinschaft, even though it is not conceptually identical with 
spiritual koinonia, is in this sense very much true koinonia 
and a concrete unity of the one Christian church. One could 
call this a “stronger” version of Kirchengemeinschaft as 
opposed to “weaker” interpretations according to which the 
realized Kirchengemeinschaft would only be a fellowship 
among many different expressions of the underlying but 
undefined primary foundation.” 
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This distinction between “stronger” and “weaker” versions 
of communion can be characterized as follows, 1) both 
versions presuppose the two-level difference between 
“primary” and “realized” ecclesial communion. Thus they 
are both “weaker” than the extremely strong one-level 
alternative which would claim that some realized communion 
is identical to primary communion. 2) The difference between 
“stronger” and “weaker” models of communion is primarily 
a difference of emphasis: whereas the stronger version 
concentrates on the concrete church bodies, the weaker 
version emphasizes the “primary” or the invisible church and, 
thus more tolerant of ecclesial pluralism. 3) The difference 
between the “stronger” and “weaker” models is secondarily 
an epistemological difference: whereas the stronger version 
claims that the realized church gives evidence of the true 
koinonia, the weaker version holds that the essence of the 
primary communion cannot be deduced from the concrete 
reality of existing churches. 4) This epistemological difference 
is further connected to the problem of employing the terms 
“invisible” and “visible” as attributes of the church. They 
are not synonymous with “primary” and “realized”, but in 
the “weaker” version they display, I think, a strong analogy 
to those terms. 


If we are to presuppose the stronger model of Kirchen- 
gemeinschaft, as I believe that Church and Justification does, 
we find that Lutheran ecclesiology presupposes there being 
no limits to a self-sufficiency of the local congregation or even 
of the local church. The universal communion and its 
external unity is important for the Lutherans, since it 
witnesses the actual becoming visible or the realization of 
the actual primary koinonia. This is probably why the notion 
of “Kirchengemeinschaft” is introduced in Church and 
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Justification as an essential part of the “Common Witness” 
of Lutheranism and Catholicism (74-83). 


An obvious problem the “stronger” version of Kirchen- 
gemeinschaft faces is that it can make, if interpreted in a 
certain way, the concrete and realized church communion 
a mediator of salvation or, in other words, that the holiness 
of a realized institution becomes something “more” than the 
invisible holiness of its individual members. It is therefore 
remarkable that Church and Justification concludes, among 
many other things, that “it is not in dispute between us that 
the church is “holy” and “sinful” at the same time” (156). 
The statement that a realized church can be “sinful” at the 
same time when it is the becoming visible of the true koinonia 
balances and controls the institutional power given to the 
concrete church within the “stronger” version of communion, 
It is also remarkable that the Roman Catholic partner is ready 
to make this balancing statement.” 

In the ecclesiological part of the Porvoo Statement the 
notions “visible communion” (20), “visible unity” (27) and 
“visible aspects of the life of the church” (28) play a crucial 
role. Since there are no doctrinal condemnations between 
Anglicans and Lutherans in the first place and the two 
confessional families do not overlap geographically in Europe, 
it is clear that the aspirations of the discussion partners 
concentrate on visible unity in a very strong sense. In regard 
to the horizontal aspect of the communion, Porvoo speaks 
of the “fullness of communion” (28), “unity between the 
churches” (8) and “fuller visible embodiment in structured 
form” (22). The emphasis here is on the visible churches and 
their visible unity. 

With regard to the concrete visible unity, The Church of Jesus 
Christ proceeds in a more general way. The distinction 
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between visible and invisible church is underlined (I. 2.2.) 
The document very often mentions the difference between 
origin and concrete shape. The unity, holiness, catholicity 
and apostolicity of the church belong to the invisible level 
of foundation or origin (Grund, I. 2.3.). At the level of 
concrete shape (Ausdriicke, Gestalten) the church may be 
a false church (I. 2.4). 


In The Church of Jesus Christ the ecclesiology of communion 
is not so massively present as in the above-mentioned 
documents. The Greek notion of koinonia is sometimes 
understood as fellowship with all of humankind (I. 3.2., 
1.3.3.4, see below). Kirchengemeinschaft is often employed 
as a programmatic term. The realization of Kirchen- 
gemeinschaft is recommended not only at a theological level 
but also with regard to concrete organizations (III. 2.3). This 
seems to imply that the concrete manifestations, the visible 
churches, become the focus of attention. No definite program 
has been outlined, nor has the relationship between 
organizational mergers and theological differences, origin and 
manifestation been clarified. Therefore no far-reaching 
conclusions can be drawn regarding the range and 
concreteness of the Kirchengemeinschaft in the new 
Leuenberg ecclesiology. 


Thus it remains an unsolved problem whether the concept 
of Kirchengemeinschaft is used there in the same stronger 
sense as in Church and Justification. Whilst the emphasis on 
the “realization” of the one and true Kirchengemeinschaft 
perhaps supports a positive answer, the distinction between 
one origin and many manifestations is likely to imply a 
weaker sense of Kirchengemeinschaft, according to which 
there always remains a plurality of external manifestations 
of the one invisible origin. 
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THE ECCLESIAL COMMUNION AND 
THE UNITY OF ALL HUMANITY 


The problem of the horizontal width of koinonia does not 
only pertain to the ecclesial communion but also to the 
relationship between church and world. Already the Second 
Vatican Council boldly stated that the church is a sign of the 
unity of all humanity." The relation between ecclesial 
communion and the whole of humankind has been 
extensively discussed in the studies of the World Council of 
Churches, most notably in the new documents Church and 
World and Costly Unity.” Furthermore, there are extensive 
studies of the history and the hermeneutics of this problem 
within multilateral ecumenism.” 





Regarding bilateral dialogues the first problem is the very 
absence of this issue in the documents. This is true especially 
of the Lutheran bilateral dialogues. In some other dialogues, 
most notably the Joint Working Group (JWG) between 
World Council of Churches and Roman Catholic Church, 
and in the Anglican-Roman Catholic (ARCIC) discussions 
some interesting work has been done. I will therefore begin 
with these documents and then proceed to Lutheran 
dialogues. 

The sixth report of JWG The Church: Local and Universal" 
states in its chapter on the “ecclesiology of communion” that 
the “communion refers primarily to the church, since 
communion is based on participation in the life of the 
Trinity”. The report continues, 


Ina broader sense a notion of communion can also 
be related to the whole of humanity. All human 
beings are created in the image of God and are thus 
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called into communion with God. Because it is 
God’s plan of salvation to reconcile broken 
humanity and to bring it to fulfilment in the 
kingdom of God, there is a dynamic in history 
towards solidarity and constructive inter- 
dependence, The church is called by God to serve 
this movement of reconciliation and to help break 
down barriers which prevent that renewed 
community among human beings willed by God 
(9). 


The document then quotes both Vatican II and the 1968 
Uppsala Assembly which spoke of the church as “the sign 
of the coming unity of mankind [sic]”*. Thus the contemp- 
orary ecclesiology of communion becomes connected with 
the older discussion concerning the unity of all humankind. 


Similar statements have also been formulated in the ARCIC 
dialogue. The document The Church as Communion”, for 
instance, says that the church as communion is a “sign of the 
new humanity God is creating”. Furthermore, 


the church is the sign of what God has done in 
Christ, is continuing to do in those who serve him, 
and wills to do for all humanity. ... It is the 
community where the redemptive work of Jesus 
Christ has been recognized and received, and is 
therefore being made known to the world (18). 


The communion will thus embrace all humanity, but is 
expressed primarily in terms of mission and witness. 


The new ARCIC document Life in Christ: Morals, 
Communion and the Church“ takes a slightly different 
approach: 
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Living in communion with Christ, the church is 
called to make Christ’s words its own: “I have 
glorified you on earth (Jn 17:4). The new life has 
also been entrusted to the church for the good of 
the whole world. This life is for everyone and 
embraces everyone. In seeking the common good, 
therefore, the church listens and speaks, not only 
to the faithful, but also to women and men of good 
will everywhere (9), 


The axiom here is that human communion outside the 
church is important not only with regard to mission, but in 
the search of the common good, i.e., ethics. Moreover, the 
church not only speaks to “women and men of good will” 
but also listens to them. The connection between church and 
all humanity is seen in morality and order present in the 
world, Within this realm a mutual learning is possible. 


In the new ARCIC document, ethics is closely related to all 
humankind, since it is common humanity which is the goal 


of moral life: 


The true goal of the moral life is the flourishing and 
fulfilment of that humanity for which all men and 
women have been created. (6) 


If we turn to the corresponding Lutheran-Catholic 
documents, especially Church and Justification, we find 
references to missionary and ethical activity which are mostly 
of exemplary character and not integrated in the ecclesiology 
of communion. Thus Church and Justification for instance 
condemns racism and refers to the JPIC process (245-6), but 
does not contain a thematic presentation of how the ecclesial 
communion relates to all humankind. Instead it outlines the 
Lutheran teaching on the two kingdoms and the Roman 
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Catholic teaching on the “Proper Autonomy of Earthly 
Affairs” (263-76). The so-called “earthly affairs” are not, 
however, understood as being only secular but as God’s 
activity “beyond the sphere of the church” (263). Moreover, 
the document is not ignorant of ethics but deliberately 
leaves the problems open by concluding that “the church’s 
competence in moral questions” should be dealt with “at a 
future stage in our dialogue” (276). 


In the Porvoo Statement, the ecclesiology of communion 
concentrates on ecclesial relations. The relation to the human 
community as a whole is presented as an important agenda 
(10-13), but it is not theologically integrated to the notion 
of communion. 


Since The Church of Jesus Christ regards “witness and 
service” as visible signs of the church, it deals extensively with 
the relations between church and world. Of special 
importance for our theme is the chapter on koinonia (I 
3.3.4.) in which the Christian community is described as 
“open fellowship” (offene Gemeinschaft). Openness towards 
the world entails transcending national, ethnic and social 
boundaries. The communion which shows such openness 
can be a witness to “new humanity”: 


In this way the church can witness to the new 
humanity that has its beginning in Christ. Christians 
are taken into responsibility to show in their 
communal life that the community of God with 
humanity in creation, reconciliation and consum- 
mation is the foundation and goal of human 
community and of community with the whole of 
creation. 
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A little earlier, the Christians’ task with regard to koinonia 
is described as, 


working towards a community of all people and 
creatures corresponding to fellowship with God 
(1.3.2). 


In these two passages we find a rather ambitious theoretical 
view of the relationship between the different communions. 
Koinonia between God and human beings (community of 
God with humanity) is the foundation and goal of the human 
communion and the entire creation. The Christians’ worldly 
task consists of building up worldly communities so that they 
display a correspondence to the fellowship with and 
community of God. 


A closer look however reveals some problems. To begin 
with, the precise meaning of the “community of God with 
humanity” (Gemeinschaft Gottes mit den Menschen) remains 
obscure. This communion is not the visible church, since the 
visible church only witnesses and shows (deutlich machen) 
this koinonia. It is probably, but not unequivocally, the 
invisible communion as “new humanity” which can serve as 
a model or sign for the worldly communities. In addition to 
this, the “human community” (menschliche Gemeinschaft) 
mentioned in the first quote also escapes concrete definition. 
Is the global “community of all people” mentioned in the 
second quote presupposed also here? Or does the document 
imply that all aspects of human community (e.g., armies, 
business companies) have a theological foundation and 
goal? Or, do truly humane communities (e.g., family) deserve 
to have the communion with God as their foundation and 
aim? 
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These critical questions do not in the first place pertain to 
the Leuenberg ecclesiology since it has at least tried to 
formulate some principles other doctrinal dialogues have 
avoided. Rather the aim is to show how extremely difficult 
it is to define the relation between church and world with 
the help of the concept of koinonia. 


With regard to this definition, I think that two opposites must 
be avoided: first, to claim that a religious koinonia is the 
foundation and goal of all human communities easily leads 
to a theological usurpation and captivating of worldly 
realities. Second, the opposite alternative, i.e., the claim 
that human community as such would be the foundation and 
goal of our religious aspirations, evidently leads to a 
secularization of the notion of koinonia and, consequently, 
to the so-called secular ecumenism. An adequate definition 
of the correlation between ecclesial communion and all 
humanity has to avoid both extreme theologization and 
extreme secularism. 





One possible way to do this might be to posit that moral life's 
goal is distinct (though not separate) from that of religious 
life. Hence one could conclude that ecclesial communion 
promotes many of the same moral goals as human 
community, for instance the “common good” and the 
“flourishing of humanity”. Nevertheless, religious goals 
cannot be reduced to moral goals, nor can moral goals 
always be given religious motivation. This kind of “two 
goals doctrine” could possibly function as a modern version 
of the Lutheran teaching of the “two kingdoms”. 
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East-West DIALOGUES AND 
THE THEOLOGY OF COMMUNION 


Risto Saarinen 


Ecclesiology has not been one of the stronger points in 
recent Lutheran-Orthodox dialogues. In the few existing 
statements on the church little use has been made of the 
ecclesiology of communion and I shall therefore not analyze 
the Lutheran-Orthodox dialogue documents extensively.’ 


Instead, I consider it more useful to discuss some wider issues 
related to the aims of our working group and also to my 
earlier paper on the concept of communion in ecumenical 
dialogues. I shall outline how the Orthodox have understood 
ecclesiology in their global dialogues with the Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans, followed by a short comparison of 
the corresponding Lutheran dialogues. Second, I shall argue 
that some basic, explicit problems of Trinitarian theology are 
taken into account in these new dialogue documents. Third, 
given that such problems are presupposed in the dialogues 
between Eastern and Western Christendom, I will discuss 
what resources the Lutheran tradition might have for solving 
them. Fourth, I will ask what relevance these problems have 
with regard to our working group's task. 
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TRINITY AND THE CHURCH 
IN SOME ORTHODOX DIALOGUES 


The Munich document of the Joint Commission for 
theological dialogue between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Orthodox Churches (1982), entitled “The Mystery 
of the Church and of the Eucharist in the Light of the 
Mystery of the Holy Trinity” (MC), is a key text to many 
subsequent ecclesiological statements of both churches. 
The text outlines an ecclesiology centered around the 
Eucharist and stresses the sufficiency of local church as 
manifestation of the church of God. 


The Church exists in history as local church. For 
a region one speaks [in the NT] more often of 
churches, in the plural. It is always question of 
the Church of God but in a given place. ... the 
Church “which is in" a given place manifests itself 
when it is "assembled". This assembly itself, whose 
elements and requirements are indicated by the 
New Testament, is fully such when it is the 
eucharistic synaxis (MC II 1). 


The unfolding of the eucharistic celebration of 
the local church shows how the koinonia takes 
shape in the church celebrating the eucharist (MC 
12). 


This “eucharistic ecclesiology”, extensively outlined by a 
number of prominent Orthodox (and Catholic) theologians’, 
is one of the strongest theological anchors of recent 
communion ecclesiology. While by claiming that a common 
eucharist is the church, i.e., is constitutive for its being, it 
explains why a common eucharist is not possible in spite of 
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many ecumenical convergences, it leaves room for a 
“reconciled” local diversity and autonomy because it modifies 
the view of a centralized power (e.g., papacy) being 
theologically necessary for the unity of the church. 


Eucharistic ecclesiology might be non-papist, but it is 
certainly also very episcopal in that it stresses the ministry 
of bishop and the apostolic succession as guardians of the 
apostolicity and catholicity of the eucharistic assembly, i.e., 
the church. (e.g., MC II 3). Be that as it may, the ministry 
of the bishop does not create communion within a “juridical 
order", but within an “order of mysterion” (MC II 3). 


Eucharistic ecclesiology presupposes a strong vertical 
correlation between the Holy Trinity and the church. The 
ecumenically relevant argument taken from this correlation 
is as follows: since there is both unity ad communion within 
God, there can and should be both unity and communion, 
perhaps even diversity and plurality, within the church of 
God. Although in most cases this argument is put forward 
more carefully, many have heard this message.’ Consider for 
example, 


One of the chief texts to remember is 1 Cor 10:15- 
17: one sole bread, one sole cup, one sole body of 
Christ in the plurality of members. This mystery of 
the unity in love of many persons constitutes the 
real newness of the trinitarian koinonia 
communicated to men in the Church through the 
eucharist. Such is the purpose of Christ’s saving 
work, which is spread abroad in the last times 
after Pentecost. 


This is why the Church finds its model, its origin 
and its purpose in the mystery of God, one in 
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three persons. Further still, the eucharist thus 
understood in the light of the trinitarian mystery 
is the criterion for the functioning of the life of the 
Church as a whole. The institutional elements 
should be nothing but a visible reflection of the 
reality of the mystery (MC II 1). 
A similar ecclesiological structure can be found in the so- 
called Dublin Agreed Statement of the Anglican-Orthodox 
dialogue in 1984 (D). The eucharist of the local church is a 
manifestation of the whole church: 


D 13. At each local Eucharist, celebrated within the 
Catholic Church, Christ is present in his wholeness, 
and so each local celebration actualizes and gives 
visible expression to the Church's catholicity. 


D 109b. We are agreed in regarding the Church as 
eucharistic community: the Eucharist actualizes 
the church. In each local eucharistic celebration the 
visible unity and catholicity of the church is fully 
manifested. 


The episcopal structure of local churches is considered as 
necessary, but a primacy of universal jurisdiction is denied 
(D 24, 29). 

Although the vertical correlation is not used as extensively 
as in Munich 1982, Dublin 1984 clearly affirms its intentions, 


D 8a. The Church is one ... and it participates in 
the life of the Holy Trinity, one God in three 
persons. The unity of the Church is expressed in 
common faith and in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit; it takes concrete and visible form as the 
Church, gathered round the bishop in the common 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, ... 
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D 37. Christians participate in the grace of the 
Holy Trinity as members of the Christian 
community. 


It is interesting to compare the 1982 Munich and the 1984 
Dublin statements with the corresponding Lutheran-Catholic 
(Church and Justification, CJ, 1994) and Anglican-Lutheran 
(Porvoo, 1993) statements. Having in my earlier paper 
analyzed the “vertical correlation” in these documents, I will 
not go into detail here. It is not difficult to see that the 
Trinitarian foundation of the church especially in CJ is 
modeled on Munich, Dublin, and some ARCIC statements 
which reflect the developments of the “eucharistic 
ecclesiology” in the Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches. 
In this sense there is after all an indirect Orthodox impact 
on recent Lutheran ecclesiology. 


Furthermore, I think that Lutherans are perhaps not fully 
aware of this impact. Some time ago I expressed my concern 
about the strong Trinitarian-ecclesial correlations in CJ to 
a Lutheran theologian who had studied this text closely. My 
main worry was that there was no reference to Reformation 
theology in this part (esp. CJ 63-73), to which he replied, 
“Well, that part was drafted by a Catholic, so don't worry 
about it.” 


Whereas this may be the correct ecumenical attitude, it 
missed my point. I did not mean to jump to the conclusion 
that the vertical correlation as such would be incompatible 
with Lutheran theology; what I had wanted to say was that 
the impact of eucharistic ecclesiology with its strong 
Trinitarian emphasis was something new for us and that it 
should be seriously considered in the light of our Reformation 
heritage. In the following I shall make this point once again; 
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but before going on to some Reformation texts Ishall briefly 
outline what is at stake in the rather elaborate Trinitarian 
discussions which have found their way into the above- 
mentioned ecclesiological documents. 


In the following, the eucharistic dimension of ecclesiology 
goes largely undiscussed. Although Trinitarian problems 
are closely related to eucharistic ecclesiology, I shall not 
outline that ecumenical model in its entirety. 


East Meets WEST: 
“PERSONAL” VERSUS “MONISTIC” TRINITY 


‘There is a prevailing consensus both in serious ecumenism 
and academic discussion that a deep difference, of which the 
filioque question is only the tip of the iceberg, separates 
Western from Eastern Trinitarian theology.’ A popular 
version of this consensus claims that something has gone 
wrong in Western theology which could be corrected by the 
more original and profound Eastern theology. 


Although views differ regarding this, there are, at least at a 
rather general level’, a common set of claims, some of which 
I will simply list: 

(1) Because Augustine was a Neo-Platonist, he tended to 
overemphasize the unity in God, thus neglecting the 
distinctive character of the three persons. The Holy 
Spirit was reduced to a relation, a bond of love between 
Father and Son.“ 


(2) A corollary of Augustine's monism is that, unlike in 
Eastern theology, not only is the Father the source and 
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(5) 


origin (arkhe, principium) of Deity, but the whole Trinity 
together constitutes its one principium. 

Another corollary is the ecclesiological application: 
since Cyprian and Augustine the church, in Western 
theology, has been modeled on the hierarchical, 
monarchic state, it could also adopt the monistic view 
of the Godhead. This Neo-Platonic “monistic drive" in 
both Trinitarian theology and ecclesiology served the 
unity of the church. But, finally, it turned against unity, 
since “rebellion against its constraints had its inspiration 
in Christian sources”, i.e., in the personal view of 
Trinity." 

Still another corollary is visible in the way dogmatics is 
structured in Western theology: beginning with the 
unity of God (De Deo uno), dogmatics proceeds to the 
Trinity (De Deo trino). In this process Trinity might be 
derived from divine unity; it might also be considered 
as a strictly revelatory truth, but in any case the unity 
of God precedes Trinity.’ 

Contrary to this alleged monism, many Orthodox 
theologians claim that a “Greek patristic synthesis” is 
visible in the Cappadocian fathers. This synthesis differs 
dramatically from the Augustinian monism in that it 
emphasizes the role of divine persons as the fundamental 
starting-point. By identifying the substantialist notion 
of hypostasis with the relational prosopon these fathers 
created a new conception of personhood, a view which 
is not Platonic but distinctly Christian. A distinctly 
Christian ontology emerges as a result of this, an 
ontology which proceeds from the communion of three 
divine persons and identifies God’s ultimate being with 
persons/hypostaseis rather than with ousia/essence." 
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(6) The eucharistic ecclesiology outlined above is seen as 
a corollary of this “personalist”" Trinitarian theology. 


This thinking perhaps overestimates the resources of the 
“Greek patristic synthesis” and underestimates the great 
variety of Trinitarian approaches within the Western theology. 
I shall not attempt to challenge its adequacy as an historical 
model of interpretation. We may believe that a rather strong 
“essentialist” and perhaps even “monistic” tendency persisted 
in Western Trinitarian theology and one could possibly 
presuppose that the “monistic” view of Trinity was 
ideologically linked to a “monarchic” ecclesiology. 


Thus, eucharistic ecclesiology which stresses Trinitarian 
and ecclesial koinonia would not only be a well-argued 
theological position, but also a most promising Orthodox 
contribution to Western ecumenism hampered by a monistic 
papal rigorousness on the one hand and growing pluralistic 
congregationalism on the other hand." 


If the claims of eucharistic ecclesiology are correct, then the 
basic theological problem underlying Western Christendom 
is “monistic” ontology which is derived from Neo-Platonism 
and does not leave room for the biblical view of God who 
reveals himself in the most profound manner in the three 
divine persons. How should a Lutheran theology respond? 
Is there a conceptual connection between ecclesiology and 
Trinitarian theology in Lutheranism? In order to answer these 
questions we have to look more closely at the role of 
Trinitarian theology in Lutheranism. 
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LUTHER’S FORGOTTEN TRINITARIANISM 


One wonders why the doctrine of the Trinity has not 
interested Luther scholars. Most writers either do not treat 
the topic at all or, like Paul Althaus and Werner Elert, 
allocate one or two pages to their Trinitarian dogma in 
their extensive studies." It was generally held that Luther 
followed Augustine and thus emphasized the unity of God." 


This has been seriously challenged by Albrecht Peters who 
claimed that Luther's Trinitarian views are thoroughly non- 
Augustinian and that the emphasis on three persons in 
Luther amounts to an almost “tritheistic” conception.” 
Since Peters further claims that Luther’s view could mediate 
between Eastern and Western Trinitarian views", his view 
is also ecumenically relevant. Peters refers to a selection of 
texts to support his claim. Further texts, mostly sermons, are 
offered by Ulrich Asendorf and Reiner Jansen.” Jansen also 
analyzes the discussion of the alleged “modalisms” and 
“tritheisms” in Luther and finds texts supporting both 
claims. Of course, he did not consider Luther to adhere to 
either of these heretic extremes, but believed him to be 
closer to Augustine than to the Cappadocians.'* 


Although Jansen is probably right I think that Peters 
succeeded in showing in what sense Trinitarian theology is 
important for Luther. On the basis of my own analyses" I 
also think that in some contexts Luther adopted a Trinitarian 
position which can be characterized as personalistic rather 
than essentialistic or monistic. In the following I shall 
describe why Peters finds Luther ecumenically interesting 
in this respect. 
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According to Peters, Luther's concentration on the scriptural 
revelation and, by implication, on the economic Trinity, 
lead to a growing emphasis on the three persons. Therefore, 
when Luther adopted the Augustinian maxim Opera trinitatis 
ad extra sunt indivisa, he nevertheless qualified it by holding 
that the “order of persons” given in the scripture should be 
obeyed.” Consequently, one finds in Luther a proximity to 
the modern views of Karl Rahner and Eberhard Jüngel who 
claim that concentrating on the economic Trinity also enables 
us to form an adequate picture of the immanent Trinity.” 





This revelatory concentration corrects the monistic features 
of the Augustinian view of the Trinity. Although Luther 
often followed Western heritage, he in fact breaks with the 
Augustinian “introversion” (Einkrümmung) of the Trinity.” 
Peters did not claim that Luther left the immanent Trinity 
undiscussed, nor that its description was identical to that of 
the economic Trinity. On the contrary, he pointed out that 
Luther spoke of the immanent Trinity and that his 
characterizations came close to Eastern views. In spite of his 
reception of the filiogue Luther could say for instance that 
the Father is the principle and source of Deity.” The inner- 
divine dynamics in Luther's theology does not, according to 
Peters, proceed from the unity to the Trinity, but from the 
person of the Father." 


For Luther, Father, Son and Spirit are the three subjects of 
the “inner-divine love-discussion” (innergöttliches Liebes- 
gespräch)” For example he could use an innertrinitarian 
picture of the “pulpit” in God, in which the Father preaches 
the Logos-Son to the Spirit who is listening." In this picture 
we already have an ecclesial communion, a worship service 
within the Trinity! The autonomous position given to divine 
persons is remarkable in such pictures: 
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He [Christ in Jn 16:13] sets up a pulpit both for 

the speaker and for the listener. He makes the 

Father the Preacher and the Holy Spirit the 

Listener. It is really beyond human intelligence to 

grasp how this takes place; but since we cannot 

explain it with human words or intelligence, we 

must believe it. Here faith must disregard all 

creatures and must not concentrate on physical 

preaching and listening; it must conceive of this as 

preaching, speaking, and listening inherent in the 

essence of the Godhead.” 
Nonetheless, Peters does not reflect the ecclesiological 
significance of Luther’s Trinitarian theology. Further work 
is needed here so that we can assess the church’s theological 
quality as creatura verbi, opus et virtus Dei, corpus Christi, 
temple of the Holy Spirit” or in whatever way we wish to 
explain the vertical correlation. 
In order to assess this significance we should briefly analyze 
Luther's interpretations of the ecumenical prayer of Jesus: 
“So that they may be one, as we are one” (Jn 17:11b/22b 
Vulgate: ut sint unum sicut et nos unum sumus). In the 
decisions of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 it was said, 
with reference to Jn 17:22b, that the two “ones” differ 
remarkably from each other, 

When, therefore, the Truth [Jesus Christ] prays to 

the Father for those faithful to him, saying I wish 

that they may be one in us just as we are one, this 

word one means for the faithful a union of love in 

grace, and for the divine persons a unity of identity 

in nature ... For between Creator and creature 

there can be noted no similarity so great that a 

greater dissimilarity cannot be seen between them.” 
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Thus, within the framework of essentialism of 1215, the 
sicut of Jn 17:11/22, i.e., the correlation between the 
Trinitarian “unity of identity in nature” and the ecclesial 
“union of love in grace”, is not very strong. Indeed, the 
correlation here is quite weak, since this is the place where 
Catholic dogma gives its famous hermeneutical rule 
concerning the analogy between Creator and creation. The 
decree thus underlines an understanding of the Trinity 
according to which the ecclesial communion is not its 
adequate counterpart since the latter is only a union of love 
and no strict unity. 


In his sermons on Jn 17:11 and 17:22 of 1528 Luther deals 
extensively with (1) the inner Trinitarian life, (2) the ecclesial 
communion and (3) their correlation. For textual reasons 
given below, we may assume that he kept the above-quoted 
decrees in mind while explaining the ecumenical prayer of 
Jesus. 


It is not easy to categorize Luther's exposition. On the one 
hand he stressed the high “density” of both the Trinitarian 
and the ecclesial unum which a reader with strong Eastern 
Orthodox sympathies might even term a kind of monistic 
drive. On the other, by strongly emphasizing the sicut, i.e., 
the correlation between (1) and (2), Luther distanced himself 
from the decree of 1215 which downplayed the sicut and 
regarded the ecclesial communion as too weak and 
inadequate a picture of the unity in God. 


Luther argued as follows: since the Trinitarian unum refers 
to the divine essence, neither it nor the ecclesial uu as its 
counterpart should be reduced to a mere unanimity, i.e., 
sharing the same concerns, feelings and aims. The ecclesial 
communion is participation in the body of Christ; and in this 
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participation Christians are “ein hauffe und ein kuche” und 
“ein ding”, i.e., they are one analogously to the very dense 
way in which divine persons are a single reality, Once we 
understand this, we comprehend that the suffering of any 
member of the ecclesial body is a suffering of the whole body. 
By virtue of the strong correlation, even Christ himself 
suffers with the members of his church. For Luther the 
moral of this image lies in the fact that nobody suffers 
alone: the strong mutuality and solidarity of the Christian 
communion is founded on the fact that the church does not 
consist of individuals who share only the same thoughts 
and feelings but the church itself by its very nature is an in- 
dividuum, un-divided (ungeteilet), a single reality of which 
human individuals are parts. 


The terminology of this passage is interesting, since Luther 
attempts to define the ecclesial communion as a single 
reality, una res, translated into German with “ein ding, 
kuchen, leib” ? This is more or less what the Fourth Lateran 
Council denied when it claimed that Christ in Jn 17:11/22 
conceived the ecclesial communion as a union of love rather 
than an identity of nature. In this sense Lutherans teach a 
far *denser" vertical correlation, a stronger analogy of being 
than Catholics! 





Luther employs the notions of similitudo/ Gleichheit or 
Einträchtigkeit and unitas/ Einigkeit”. In one ecclesial body, 


alles was ein gelied angehet, das gehet den gantzen 
leib an, welchs nicht geschihet inn ihener gleicheit 
odder eintrechtigkeit. Denn ob gleich viel einen 
sinn und willen haben, nimpt sich doch eines des 
andern nicht so an als in einem leibe. Von dieser 
Einikeit heisset die Christenheit Communio 
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sanctorum (non similitudo), eine gemeinschafft 
odder gemeine der heiligen, da alle heiligen odder 
Christen ein hauffe und ein kuche sind. * 


In order to understand this passage fully one should look 
at the corresponding decrees of 1215. There the sicut of Jn 
17 is called similitudo and the strict unity is affirmed only 
of the Trinitarian communion. The expression “einen sinn 
und willen haben” which Luther considers to be a too weak 
sense of unity, probably corresponds to the description of 
the ecclesial communion in the 1215 decision.” 


We must note how seriously Luther took the “oneness” in 
Jn 17:11/22 and how it shaped his entire understanding of 
the church. The vertical correlation teaches us that the 
essence of ecclesial unity cannot be reduced to doctrinal 
consensus nor to a moral community. Both doctrinal 
consensus (einen sinn haben, unity of the catholic faith) 
and moral communion (einen willen haben, union of love) 
belong to the unity of the church as communion, but the unity 
of the church as a body of Christ is even more, it is a single 
reality (una res). 


To some extent our original Trinitarian problem still remains. 
When Luther spoke of innertrinitarian life, he stressed the 
persons. But when it comes to the correlation between the 
Trinity and the church an emphasis on the strict ecclesial unity 
is evident, in spite of the fact that this unity is not derived 
from a Trinitarian essentialism. Is there in Luther an attempt 
to apply the personalist Trinitarian approach to the ecclesial 
communion in order to prove that the latter would also 
display a kind of legitimate diversity? 


Perhaps not, and this might also be an inaccurate way of 
putting the question. Simply because the Trinity is the 
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“highest” article of faith, it cannot be instrumentalized, i.e., 
it cannot be employed to justify some ecclesial structures. 
Moreover, both during the Reformation and later it was 
not the legitimate diversity but the underlying unity which 
needed proving. 


The high density of the ecclesial unum does not, however, 
petrify the inner dynamics of the communion, On the 
contrary, the ecclesial pictures used by Luther, above all the 
body and members of Christ, but also the picture of the 
medieval city community in the famous 1519 sermon”, 
presupposed different roles, tasks and functions between the 
different parts of the one communion, What needs to be 
shown is that the legitimately different parts are really parts 
of a single reality, una res, and not separate units connected 
only through various interdependencies. 


LUTHERAN RESOURCES IN VIEW 
OF THE East-West DILEMMAS 


What is the ecumenical outcome of this brief analysis? We 
have shown that Luther is conscious of the correlation 
between innertrinitarian life and ecclesial unity and often 
tended towards personalist pictures of Trinity, The model 
of unity which emerged from these texts does not rule out 
a legitimate diversity but emphasizes nevertheless a rather 
strict “organic” communion. In spite of the high density of 
the communion, the underlying Trinitarian archetype is not 
a monistic or essentialist one, but employs personalist 
features. I will put forward three conclusions. 
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First, the comparison between the Fourth Lateran Council 
and Luther leads to the conclusion that a strong Trinitarian 
essentialism has problems with the theology of communion, 
and especially with the vertical correlation. Perhaps one 
can say that just because Luther did not adopt the monistic 
essentialism, he was, unlike the Lateran Council, able to insist 
upon a strong correlation (and not only a weak similitude) 
between Trinitarian and ecclesial unity. 


Second, Luther especially wants to avoid the position 
attributed to Joachim of Fiore, according to which the 
correlation holds because both correlates are not “one” but 
“many”. In other words, pluralism within the church can and 
should be tolerated because even within the Godhead we 
have a plurality of persons. This would be a degenerated use 
of the Trinitarian-personalist argument against monism. 
Although I think that the above-mentioned Munich and 
Dublin documents do not misuse the personalist argument 
in this way, such degeneration is a real danger in today's 
ecclesiology of communion. 


Third, the real challenge of Luther's exposition of the 
ecumenical prayer of Jesus can in my view be found in the 
claim that Luther did not regard the unity in faith and love 
as sufficient: 


Christus non dicit: ut unam willen, verstand baben, 
quanquam et boc verum, ut Christiani unius sensus, 
intellectus, charitatis, fidei, quanquam externum sit 
discrimen in officiis. Sed boc non satis. Non loquitur 
de tali gleicheit sed dicit sie sollen ein ding sein, nicht 
gleich gesinnet sein vel gleich mut, hertz haben.” 


Here we have a on satis which seems not only to ruin 
ecumenical efforts to conceive the church as a moral 
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communion, but even the doctrinal ecumenism based on the 
Seventh Article of the Augsburg Confession. 


Before jumping to the most pessimistic conclusions one 
must, however, meditate upon the theological role of the 
vertical correlation. We have to think of “ein ding” as 
something which in the last analysis is given by God and 
reflected in the Trinitarian unity. Although we here have a 
“sollen” in Luther and an wt sint in the prayer of Jesus, the 
vertical correlation refers to the ultimate foundation of 
unity, a foundation which is not achieved by doctrinal 
discussions or moral sensibility but does not downplay them 
either, 
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Notes 


l Everything that can be said concerning the dialogues is more or less 
included in C. Gestrich, “Einheit und Koinonia: Grundfragen der 
Ekklesiologie im Gespräch zwischen Evangelischer und Orthodoxer 
Kirche", Ökumenische Rundschau 1995, 425-451. For small additions 
concerning the Finnish-Russian dialogue, see the Leningrad 1983 
documents in Dialogue between Neighbors, ed. H. Kamppuri, Helsinki 
1986, 92-103. 


The Joint Commission of DWF and Constantinople has, however, 
chosen ecclesiology as their next discussion topic in 1997. 


2 In Orthodox theology, this term is associated with Nikolaj Afanasev, 
Alexander Schmemann and John Zizioulas. Within Roman Catholicism, 
above all Yves Congar and his pupils show sympathy to this approach. 


3 Cf. eg, K. Raiser, Ecumenism in Transition, 1991, 93: “The social 
doctrine of the Trinity developed by Basil the Great and his followers 
up to John of Damascus is in its approach an anti-authoritarian theology 
of the freedom of God and of humankind”. In the context the names 
of Leonardo Boff, Jürgen Moltmann and John Zizioulas are mentioned 
by Raiser. 


4 See e.g., Spirit of God - Spirit of Christ: Ecumenical Reflections on the 
Filioque Controversy, ed. L. Vischer, Geneva, 1981. 


5 The following really concerns the general level. A scholar interested 
in the professional formulation of the East-West Trinitarian problems 
should consult A. Malet, Personne et amour dans la Theologie Trinitaire 
de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 1956, and M.A. Schmidt, “Zur 
‘Trinititslehre der Frühscholastik”, Theologische Zeitschrift 1984, 181- 
192. 


© A, Peters, “Die Trinitätslehre in der reformatorischen Christenheit", 
ThLZ 1969, 564-566. W. Kasper, Der Gott Jesu Christi, Mainz 1982, 
319-320, W. Pannenberg, Systematische Theologie 1, Göttingen, 1988, 
308-310. 

Spirit of God, 1981, 60-61. Kasper, 1982, 319-320. J. Zizioulas, Being 
as Communion, London, 1985, 88. 
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8 SoC. Gunton, “The Church on Earth”, in, On Being the Church, eds. 
C. Gunton and D. Hardy, Edinburgh, 1989, 53. See also Zizioulas, 1985, 
25. (We will see in our paper that neither Lateranum 1215 nor Luthers 
ecclesiology fit very well into this scheme.) 


9 Peters, 1969, 565; Pannenberg, 1988, 310-326; Zizioulas, 1985, 88. 
10 Zizioulas, 1985 is a systematic presentation of this idea. 


11 In the following, “personalist” does not refer to any twentieth- century 
philosophical trend but to a theological view which takes the Trinitarian 
persons (rather than Deus unus) as its starting-point. 


12 A highly interesting new ecumenical document on Trinity has been 
published as a result of the Orthodox-Reformed dialogue in 1991 (in 
Dokumente wachsender Übereinstimmung 2, 321-328). In this paper 
also Western theologians adopt a “personalist” approach. The document 
does not, however, treat ecclesiology. 

13 W, Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums 1, München, 1958, 191-192 
(On p. 191 Elert applies a geological term to Luther's theology: “Im 
allgemeinen ist doch die Trinitätslehre in seiner Theologie wie ein 
erratischer Block stehen geblieben.”) P. Althaus, Die Theologie Martin 
Luthers, Gütersloh, 1962, 175-177. 

14 Althaus, 1962, 177. 

15 A. Peters, "Verborgener Gott - dreieiniger Gott" in Martin Luther, 
Reformator und Vater im Glauben, ed. P. Manns, Stuttgart, 1985, 86. 
(Many points are already made in Peters 1969). Sec also the recent 
contribution of C. Schwöbel, “The Triune God of Grace: The Doctrine 
of the Trinity in the Theology of the Reformers”, in, The Christian 
Understanding of God Today, ed. J. M. Byrne, Dublin, 1993, 49-64. 

16 Peters, 1985, 86. 


17 U. Asendorf, Luthers Theologie nach seinen Predigten, Göttingen, 
1990. R. Jansen, Studien zu Luthers Trinitätslehre, Berne, 1976. 


18 Jansen, 1976, 216. 


19 R Saarinen, “Die moderne Theologie und das pneumatologische Defizit 
— eine ökumenische Situationsbestimmung", in Der Heilige Geist: 
Ökumenische und reformatorische Untersuchungen, ed. J. Heubach, 
Erlangen, 1995, 245-263 (see esp. 258-261). 


20Peters, 1985, 84. 
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21 Ibid., 81. 
22 Ibid., 86. 
23 Ibid., 86. WA 54, 64, 4. 
24 Ibid., 87. 
25 Ibid., 87. 


26 WA 28, 51-53; WA 46, 58-60, 66, 68. According to Peters (1985, 86), 
this picture is Luther's own invention. 


27 Quoted from Luther's Works, Vol. 24, 364. 


28 These explications of the vertical correlation are among the most 
frequent ones in WA-Sachregister, s.v. ecclesia and in CJ. 


29 Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils I, ed. N. Tanner, London, 1990, 232. 
Condemned here is Joachim of Fiore who allegedly claimed that 
“Christ's faithful are not one in the sense of a single reality [una res] 
which is common to all. They are one only in this sense, that they form 
one church through the unity of the catholic faith [unitas fidei], and 
finally one kingdom through a union of indissoluble charity [unio 
charitatis)” (Decrees I, 231). In analogy to this, Joachim holds that the 
union between the three divine persons is not unitas vera but quasi 
collectiva in the same way as many human persons can be one people. 
The Council thinks that pictures of ecclesial communion are too weak 
for the Trinitarian unity which is a strict “unity of identity in nature”; 
as a result of this Joachim's correlation argument, based on Jn 17:22, 
does not hold. 

30 The notion of “density”, for which I am indebted to Harding Meyer, 
in the following describes the degree of unity within the communion 
rather than its “churchliness”. 

31 WA 28, 147, 16-151, 29. 

32 WA 28, 151, 7-152,1: “Hanc unitatem meint dominus bie. ‘Eins’ non 
einträchtig sed ut sint unum, non concordes, unanimes, potuisset sic dicere 
Evangelista. Sed sint una res, ein ding, das weiter ghet den in die 
eintrechtigkeit. In germanico potest dici: Illi 2 sunt eins worden, sed sind 
eins i.e, ein ding, kuchen, leib." 

Since the original is bilingual and Luther gives all theologically central 
notions also in Latin, we can casily see the correspondence between 
Latin and German. 
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Important is also the following definition: “ein ding, das keines on das 
ander sein kan, und wenn ein stiick erab gerissen wiirde, kiinde es nimer 
eines odder ein ding heissen” (149,12-13). According to this definition, 
the church would be a kind of individual substance, an ens in se. 


33 These are Luther's translations and do not correspond to modern 
German usage. 


34 WA 28,149, 28-33 


35 This connection and the intended criticism of the decisions of 1215 is 
even more evident a little earlier in WA 28, 147, 6-10 (quoted below). 


The final target of Luther's criticism is probably the following: In the 
decree, unitas fidei and unio caritatis without una res are given as a 
description of Joachim’s ecclesiology. The application of such ecclesial 
pictures to the Trinitarian communion is condemned. But as to this 
description of the church itself, the decree in fact admits that the 
church is not una res but an unio caritatis only. Luther rejects this and 
is thus critical of both Joachim's and the Lateran Council's ecclesiology 
for not taking the unity of Christ's body seriously. 





As to the Trinity, Luther here does not criticize the Lateranum’s 
decision of condemning Joachim who allegedly denied the Trinitarian 
una res, However, Luther elsewhere (WA 39/2, 287, 31-288, 22) to some 
limited extent defends Joachim, which is understandable, if we are to 
believe Peters’ (1985) view according to which Luther tends toward 
‘Trinitarian personalism. 

36 “The Sermon on the Blessed Sacrament on the Holy and True Body 
of Christ and the Brotherhoods”, see Luther's Works, Vol. 35. 


37 WA 28, 147, 6-10. 
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4 KOINONIA/COMMUNIO" 

AND THE NOTION OF 
“KIRCHENGEMEINSCHAFT/CHURCH FELLOWSHIP” 
IN LUTHERANISM, PARTICULARLY IN THE LWF. 
HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS 


Harding Meyer 


Lutheran reflection on koinonia/communio has had the 
following three main foci, 


(1) With the exception of New Testament and patristic 
studies and research, traditional Lutheran reflection 
has been ecclesiological and, on the whole, occasioned 
by the creedal affirmation that the church is a communio 
sanctorum.’ 


(2) More recently, Lutheran reflections on koinonia have 
focused on the ecumenical discussion on the unity of 
the church, its understanding and realization. As a 
result the concept of Kirchengemeinschaft or “church 
fellowship” was developed claiming to take up the 
New Testament and patristic concept of koinonia/ 
communio. 


(3) Most recently and, partly, in conjunction with the wider 
ecumenical renaissance of the concept of “koinonia” 
there was the debate on the self-understanding of the 
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LWF as communion. After its initial phase (around 
1963), it became a third focus of Lutheran reflections 
on koinonia starting in the early 1980s up to the last LWF 
Assembly in Curitiba (1990) and its decisions.? 


In addition to these three main foci Lutherans are 
participating in the wider ecumenical debate on the church 
as koinonia initiated in the 1980s of which the recently 
concluded international Lutheran-Roman Catholic dialogue 
on “Church and Justification” is one example.’ 


In the following I shall concentrate on the second of the three 
main foci, the development of the concept of Kirchen- 
gemeinschaft or “church fellowship”, as it took place not 
exclusively but primarily in Lutheran circles between 1950 
and 1984‘. 


As far as terminology is concerned I shall, somewhat 
reluctantly, almost consistently use the English “church 
fellowship” for the German Kirchengemeinschaft. 


HISTORICAL REMARKS 


Without being a technical term, the German expressions 
kirchliche Gemeinschaft or Kirchengemeinschaft first appeared 
in the nineteenth-century in connection with the 
establishment of the Prussian Union between Lutheran and 
Reformed churches.’ 


This may be the reason why the term was used again, 
although in a more technical and programmatic sense, 
during the restructuring the Old Prussian Union after the 
Second World War. This Union which in 1950 became the 
United Evangelical Church (Evangelische Kirche der 
Union/EKU) understood itself as a Kirchengemeinschaft of 
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*Koinonia/Communio" 
“Kirchengemeinschaft/Church Fellowship" 


autonomous churches which embraced congregations of 
different confessions viz., Lutheran, Reformed and United. 
It was claimed that despite confessional differences this 
union or fellowship of churches formed a church in the full 
sense, united in faith, proclamation and sacrament. 


This was questioned by the majority of Lutheran churches. 
They were convinced that the consensus in faith and doctrine 
which the United churches claimed was not sufficiently 
established to justify pulpit and altar fellowship and, thus, 
“church fellowship" in the full sense. This Lutheran criticism 
also applied to the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD), 
founded in 1948, composed of confessionally different 
churches, Lutheran, Reformed and United. It was, however, 
felt that this problem needed further study and deliberation. 


In addition to this more inner-German problem, the Faith 
and Order World Conference held in Lund in 1952 had 
recommended that those churches which had hitherto 
practiced closed communion re-examine their practice with 
a view towards greater eucharistic sharing. Within German 
Lutheran circles it was felt that this demanded serious 
attention. 


Both questions were taken up in the Ecumenical Committee 
of the United Lutheran Church in Germany’s (VELKD) 
study Kirchen- und Abendmablsgemeinschaft (church 
fellowship and altar fellowship) in 1953-1954. The 
committee's findings were published in a book entitled 
Koinonia.^ 


Subsequently, from 1954 to 1956, the [WF Commission on 
Theology some of whose members (Ernst Kinder, Peter 
Brunner) had participated in the preceding VELKD study’ 
worked on practically the same problem area.* 
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Later and with slight modifications the issue of “church 
fellowship/koinonia” was also at the center of the debate on 
the nature of the LWF both in its initial phase preceding the 
LWF Assembly in Helsinki (1963)* and in its later phase 
(1979-1990). 


Between these two phases of discussion on the nature of the 
LWE, the term koinonia received pre-eminence in the study 
on “Ecumenical Methodology” (1972-1976) undertaken by 
the LWF Commission on Studies together with the 
Strasbourg Institute." 


These reflections and discussions finally led to the two 
statements of the LWF Assembly in Budapest (1984) on “The 
Unity We Seek” and on “The Self-Understanding and Task 
of the Lutheran World Federation”. In both the key notion 
was the term “communion” or Gemeinschaft in the sense of 
hoinonia/communio.". 


This is, as it were, the historical trajectory of the koinonia 
concept in Lutheranism over almost the past fifty years. 


THE Ust OF THE TERM KOINONIA/COMMUNIO 


The use of the term koinonia is particularly noticeable and 
frequent in studies on “church fellowship” in the 50s, by the 
VELKD Ecumenical Committee and the LWF Commission 
on Theology. The concept of “church fellowship” is 
developed and described with repeated reference to the 
notion of koinonia/communio in the New Testament and the 
Early Church”. Thus it was claimed that “church fellowship” 
was equivalent to koinonia/communio. Both terms were 
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being used interchangeably which is particularly apparent 
in Peter Brunner’s contribution: “To be in ‘church 
fellowship'" is the same as “to stand in ‘koinonia’ “ and the 
constitutive elements of “church fellowship” are identical 
with those of koinonia.” 


The term koinonia appears again at the LWF Assembly in 
Helsinki (1963). E. Clifford Nelson used it in his lecture on 
“The One Church and the Lutheran Churches”. He applied 
it not only to the LWF which in his opinion should 
understand itself as a koinonia but also to the wider unity 
of the church and, thus, the ultimate goal of our ecumenical 
endeavors“. 


As already mentioned, ten years later the term koinonia was 
the central notion in the LWF Study Commission’s study on 
“Ecumenical Methodology”. It was used in order to 
designate the goal of the bilateral dialogues. The emphasis 
was on “lived koinonia” (gelebte koinonia) in the sense that 
koinonia has to be lived out, particularly at the local level 
of the church". 


The term koinonia itself is used neither in the preparatory 
documents for the LWF Assembly in Budapest (1984) nor 
in its two statements, “The Unity We Seek” and “The Self- 
Understanding and the Task of the LWF”. The pivotal term 
is Gemeinschaft or communion". But it is obvious that what 
was meant could and would have been expressed by the 
Greek word koinonia or the Latin communio if, at that time, 
these words had already been common ecumenical usage. 
In any case, the ensuing discussion on the nature of the LWF 
(1984-1990) which referred to these statements used the term 
koinonia/communio considering it as equivalent to the term 
Gemeinschaft or communion in the two statements. 
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THE BASIC MEANING OF “CHURCH FELLOWSHIP” 
OR “KOINONIA/COMMUNIO” 


The concept of “church fellowship” is mainly used in the 
sense of “communion among churches” referring both to the 
communion among confessionally identical churches, e.g., 
among Lutheran churches, and to the communion among 
confessionally different churches. However, this 
“ecumenical” meaning of the concept, if one may say so, is 
rooted in a deeper “ecclesiological” dimension. At this 
ecclesiological level “church fellowship” means the 
“communion of the church”, i.e., the “communion” the 
church is by its nature. 


The discussions on “church fellowship” worked with both 
meanings. The “ecclesiological” meaning definitely informed 
the “ecumenical” meaning. It was thought to be in keeping 
with the use of the term koinonia/communio in the Early 
Church. There, too, koinonia/communio could refer to 
communio ecclesiarum as well as to communio ecclesiae (or 
communio ecclesialis) and the latter was fundamental, 
informing the former. 


Throughout the LWF’s discussions on “church fellowship" 
it was strictly maintained that, in keeping with the New 
Testament and patristic understanding of koinonia/ 
communio, "church fellowship" in its fundamental, 
“ecclesiological” sense meant, 


The communion of believers which is rooted in or 
grows out of their communion with Christ and, 
thus, with the Triune God. It is their common 
participation in Christ which is constitutive for 
their communion among each other. The “vertical” 
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dimension, one could say, always precedes and 
engenders the “horizontal” dimension of 
“koinonia/communio/church fellowship. 


This basic meaning of “koinonia/communio was expressed 
and affirmed in the very first sentence of the Budapest 
statement “The Unity We Seek”. “The true unity of the 
church, which is the unity of the body of Christ and 
participates in the unity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
is given in and through proclamation of the gospel in Word 
and sacrament”.” 


THE CONSTITUTIVE ELEMENTS OF 
“CHURCH FELLOWSHIP” 


Peter Brunner, speaking of the “ecumenical” meaning of 
“church fellowship”, at one of the meeting of the 
Commissions on Theology and Liturgy during the period 
between 1954 and 1956 said, 


We must realize that church union manifests itself 
through an abundance of actually lived, concrete, 
historical, and of course, legally formulated 
relationships and forms of expression. I suggest the 
word “church fellowship” (Kirchengemeinschaft) 
as incorporating all of theses elements.” 


And in the following sentences he equated “church 
fellowship” with koinonia unfolding, at the same time, what 
the “(most pre-eminent [vornehmsten]) forms of expression 
of this church fellowship” are.” 
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He focusses on the three elements which have traditionally 
been affirmed by Lutheran theology, 
“Altar fellowship”, i.e., the “mutual admission to 
holy communion” being, as Brunner said, “a 
fundamental form of koinonia”; 


“pulpit fellowship", ie the fellowship in 
proclaiming the apostolic gospel; 
and, intimately connected with both, 
“confessional fellowship” (Bekenntnisgemeinschaft). 
Brunner said, 
Churches which live among each other in koinonia 
must mutually acknowledge the mark of apostolicity 
in them”. 
And this meant that there must be 
a common acknowledgment of the doctrinal 
decisions made concerning the content of the 
apostolic gospel”. 
What Brunner said was shared by the entire Commission on 
Theology as the volume on The Unity of the Church shows. 
It reflected the traditional Lutheran conviction about what 
church fellowship meant and required. 
For the Commission on Theology this was based on Article 
VII of the Augsburg Confession and its affirmation that 
the pure preaching of the gospel, the administration of the 
sacraments according to the gospel and the agreement 
(consentire) on both are necessary and sufficient for the 
unity of the church. 
It seems that already then there were significantly new 
emphases and some modifications which, over the following 
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years and without surrendering either the basic meaning of 
“church fellowship/koinonia” or the traditional Lutheran 
convictions, led to a broader concept of “church fellowship" 


THE SUCCESSIVE BROADENING OF THE CONCEPT 
oF “CHURCH FELLOWSHIP” 


It is important that, for the Commission on Theology, the 
description of “church fellowship “ had a certain 
openendedness. The three elements mentioned above are 
certainly the fundamental and constitutive elements, the 
“(most pre-eminent) forms of expression”, as it was said”. 
But this does not mean that there are or can be no other 
expressions and elements of “church fellowship”. 


In this sense Brunner spoke of “an abundance of ... forms 
of expression” through which church fellowship manifests 
itself, adding, “We should not predetermine the boundaries 
of the multiplicity of forms ... in which this koinonia among 
the churches expresses itself. 









This meant that the famous satis est of CA VII was not 
understood as a “restrictive” clause in the sense that nothing 
but the three “most pre-eminent forms of expression”, i.e., 
altar fellowship, pulpit fellowship and confessional fellowship 
could ever be a genuine and important expression or element 
of church fellowship. On the contrary, there can be “an 
abundance of actually lived, concrete, historical, and of 
course, legally formulated relationships and forms of 
expression” of church unity and the term “church 
fellowship” precisely means “all these elements””. 
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What, then, are such further elements or expressions of 
church fellowship even if they cannot be considered as 
“necessary” for the true unity of the church (CA VII) as it 
applies to the above mentioned “constitutive elements”? 


FELLOWSHIP WITH CHURCHES OF OTHER CONFESSIONS 


Already the first Commission on Theology took a decisive 
step towards broadening the concept of “church fellowship”. 
By then, prevailing Lutheran opinion seems to have been that 
the “confessional fellowship” (Bekenntnisgemeinschaft) 
required for “church fellowship” meant the fellowship in one 
and the same “confession” as is embodied in specific 
confessional affirmations and statements (Bekenntnisidentitat, 
identity of confession). The Commission on Theology 
interpreted “confessional fellowship” differently: “Church 
fellowship” is possible also with churches of other 
“confessions” provided that theological consensus is 
established — a Lehrkonkordie (doctrinal agreement), — 
showing that the differences between these churches with 
their respective confessional statements are not church 
dividing and that mutual doctrinal condemnations 
pronounced in the past are no longer applicable to the 
respective churches. 


By the time of the Lutheran-Reformed Leuenberg 
conversations (1969-1970) this broader understanding of 
“church fellowship” was already shared by the majority of 
participating Lutheran churches. It was put into practice in 
the “Leuenberg Agreement” (1973) which, indeed, was a 
(Lehr)Konkordie enabling church fellowship among 
confessionally different Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
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Another instance of implementing this broader under- 
standing of “church fellowship” was the statement of the 
LWF Assembly in Evian (1970) on “The Attitude of the LWF 
to Churches in Union Negotiations”. It said that member 
churches which had entered into union with non-Lutheran 
churches could remain members of the LWF provided that 
“the united church’s confessional statement is in substantial 
agreement with the doctrinal basis of the LWF”.” 


The affirmation of the LWF Assembly in Budapest (1984) 
that “the unity we seek” manifests itself “as a communion 
in the common and, at the same time, multiform confession 
of one and the same apostolic faith”™, sums up this 
development. 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE ORDAINED MINISTRY 


The Commission on Theology argued that “the mutual 
recognition of ordinations” is “implicit” in pulpit and altar 
fellowship.” Ultimately this meant that “church fellowship” 
cannot be without fellowship in the ordained ministry, 


This was confirmed time and again, e.g., in the “Leuenberg 
Agreement” (1973) and its understanding of “church 
fellowship”” or in the statement “The Unity We Seek” of 
the Budapest Assembly (1984)", not to speak of the many 
bilateral dialogues of the LWF and its member churches. 


The fellowship in the “historical episcopate”, may also be 
an expression of “church fellowship”. As Brunner said, 
“Why cannot a freely consummated inclusion (Eingliederung) 
into the fellowship of the historical episcopate also be a 
fitting form of expression in such church fellowship?" In 
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an affirmative manner the same is said in a later document 
of the Commission on Theology, entitled “More than Church 
Unity" (1970), and, since then, some of the bilateral 
dialogues of Lutheran churches with episcopally structured 
churches do propose such “inclusion” or integration.” 


FELLOWSHIP IN WTNESS AND SERVICE TO THE WORLD 


In the late 60s there was renewed, strong emphasis on 
common witness and service to the world and humankind 
as being an essential expression or manifestation of church 
unity. This was and continues to be a pervasive concern in 
the ecumenical movement. 


It was fully reflected also in the Lutheran understanding of 
“church fellowship" which is particularly evident from the 
Lutheran-Reformed “Leuenberg Conversations" (1969/1970) 
which resulted in the *Leuenberg Agreement" (1973). Its 
definition of “church fellowship" (Kirchengemeinschaft) 
reads, 


In the sense intended in this Agreement, church 
fellowship means, that, on the basis of the consensus 
they have reached in their understanding of the 
gospel, churches with different confessional 
positions accord each other fellowship in word 
and sacrament, and strive for the fullest possible 
cooperation in witness and service to the world.” 


In preparation of the Evian Assembly (1970), the Commission 
on Theology in a study document on the unity of the church 
emphasized this dimension of church fellowship to such an 
extent that it gave its document the provocative title More 


than Church Unity.* 
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This emphasis was maintained. The declaration on The 
Unity We Seek of the Budapest Assembly (1984), already 
adopting the communio terminology states, “This communion 
... is active in common witness to Jesus Christ; in advocacy 
for the weak, poor, and oppressed; and in striving for peace, 
justice, and freedom." 


CHURCH FELLOWSHIP AS “LIVED KOINONIA” 


In the study on “Ecumenical Methodology” undertaken by 
the LWF Commission on Studies together with the 
Strasbourg Institute (1972-1976) the concept and term of 
koinonia were emphasized even more strongly than the 
Commission on Theology had done twenty years ago." 


Basically, this study dealt with ecumenical “reception”, i.e., 
with the process by which the churches acknowledge and 
make their own the doctrinal agreements reached in the 
dialogues and, finally, establish church fellowship. 


The emphasis was not on the official establishment or 
declaration of church fellowship but rather on "lived 
koinonia”, i.e., the necessity of the churches to live out the 
declared or growing fellowship with one another and. the 
manner in which it actually is being lived out in concrete 
circumstances of given local settings: in a common life of 
prayer and worship, in common diaconic, missionary and 
social engagement, in finding new structures for living and 
acting together, in overcoming the “non-theological” factors 
of division in church and society, racial, ethnic, cultural, 
economic and other barriers or differences." 


“Experienced koinonia” , “witnessing and serving koinonia” , 
“action- and mission-minded koinonia” , such formulae were 
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indicative of the study’s primary concern as well as of the 
numerous “case studies” attached to it with their particular 
methodology. All this was summed up in the key concept of 
“lived koinonia” (gelebte koinonia). 


The merit of this study was not so much that it came up with 
specific proposals and suggestions but to have highlighted 
the “life dimension” inherent in church fellowship/koinonia 
showing, at the same time, that church fellowship, even 
where it seems to meet the basic theological requirements, 
can be denied and destroyed by contradicting life and praxis 
of the churches.” 


STRUCTURES OF CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


While Lutheran churches are very committed to and insist 
on their own structures they generally hesitate to affirm 
that their unity or fellowship with other churches is in need 
of appropriate structures, They usually advocate a minimum 
of structures keeping them as loose as possible and the satis 
est-clause of CA VII has often been used to justify this = 


tendency. 


Therefore, it is noteworthy that already the first reflections 
on “church fellowship” in the LWF Commission on Theology 
at least, mention the structural, institutional or “legal” 
aspects of “church fellowship”. The many “forms of 
expression” of church fellowship, it was said, include “legally 
formulated relationships” (rechtlich greifbare Verhältnisse). 
Church fellowship is a “concrete, actually lived, legally 


effective koinonia”. 


The more church fellowship was perceived as a fellowship 
in witness and service and “lived koinonia” the more strongly 
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it was felt that this church fellowship needed to be provided 
with structures necessary for common decision making and 
consistent action. In spite of continuing Lutheran reluctance 
this seems to have been acknowledged at least in principle. 
The statement of the Budapest Assembly on “The Unity We 
Seek”, therefore, states, “This communion ... is ordered in 
all its components in conciliar structures and actions.”” 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout this paper reference has been made to the 
statement of the Budapest Assembly, The Unity We Seek. 
Basically all traditional convictions and new insights which, 
over the years, have shaped the concept of “church 
fellowship” seem to converge in and to be visibly 
incorporated into this statement. 


Although this is nothing particularly remarkable it shows how 
this statement grew almost organically out of the reflections 
and experiences which, over more than three decades, the 
Lutheran churches had made sharing in the quest for unity 
in which all Christian churches are engaged. 


It might, however, be remarkable that using “communion” 
as its recurring key concept the statement takes up a concept 
and a word which had been present and influential in all 
major phases of ecumenical reflection in the LWF since its 
beginning: the New Testament and patristic concept of 
“koinonia/ communio”. 
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LOCAL CHURCH, UNIVERSAL CHURCH, AND 
CHRISTIAN WORLD COMMUNIONS' 


Michael Root 


CHRISTIAN WORLD COMMUNIONS 


Many ecumenical discussions of communion and ecclesiology 
operate at a high level of abstraction. This abstraction can 
have certain advantages. In this short essay, however, I 
hope to shed some light on “communion ecclesiology” by 
looking at the ecclesial status of certain realexistierende 
communions, viz., the Christian World Communions. 


The twentieth century has seen extensive ecclesiastical 
change, especially at the national and international levels. 
Observers of church life in North America have noted the 
tise (and perhaps now the decline) of the bureaucratic, 
programmatically oriented national denomination. In Africa 
and Asia, the shift from mission to church has been profound. 
Internationally, our century, particularly since 1945, has 
seen the increasing importance of the so-called Christian 
World Communions (CWCs). These are the various 
Christian traditions — Reformed, Anglican, Lutheran, 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic — organized at the world level. 
The change has not been uniform. The World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, e.g., already in existence in the 
nineteenth century, has not grown into an extensive 
international organization nor does it seem that the Reformed 
churches around the world see each other as a tightly knit 
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family in the same way that, say, the Anglicans do. Anglicans 
have not formed a single organization, such as the Lutheran 
World Federation (LWF), but rather are bound together by 
four “instruments of communion” — the Lambeth 
Conference, the Primates’ Meeting, the Anglican Consultative 
Council, and the Archbishop of Canterbury — now served 
by a single Anglican Communion Secretariat. An important 
feature of the CWCs is precisely their diversity. Nevertheless, 
the CWCs as a group are an important ecclesial and 
ecumenical development of recent years and an attempt 
should be made to understand them. 


The diversity of the CWCs makes it difficult to frame 
categories that might be helpful in understanding them as 
a group. Ecumenical discussion has focussed more on the 
role of the CWCs in the ecumenical movement than on 
their specific ecclesial nature? What categories would bring 
illumination rather than confusion when applied to the 
Roman Catholic Church, the LWF, and the Baptist World 
Alliance? Within many of the CWCs, a debate about their 
own nature and unity has been going on for some time. 
Roman Catholic ecclesiology has developed the most 
sophisticated self-understanding of its nature as a worldwide 
church, but the controversy surrounding the 1992 Letter of 
the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith (CDF) on 
“Some Aspects of the Church Understood as Communion” 
indicates that the subject is not uncontroversial, even at the 
most fundamental level.’ The Anglican Communion has long 
been engaged in debate on what holds it together; the 
precipitating cause of the first Lambeth Conference in 1867 
was difficulties with how authority was to be administered 
in the increasingly, yet not totally, independent churches of 
the British colonies.* 
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The discussions and debates about their respective natures 
have taken place in each CWC to a large degree within the 
idiosyncratic institutional and conceptual context of its 
respective tradition. Lutherans discuss the meaning of 
subscription to the Augsburg Confession or the entire Book 
of Concord and the requirements for pulpit and altar 
fellowship; Anglicans the role of a common Prayer Book, 
episcopal collegiality, and the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
Roman Catholics the relation between the non-derived 
jurisdiction of each bishop in his diocese and the jurisdictional 
authority ascribed to the Pope by Vatican I. A difficulty in 
any more general discussion of the nature of the CWCs is 
that the discussions within each have been specific to itself 
in a way that makes mutual understanding, not to mention 
generalization, difficult. 


All the more important then is the common movement in 
the largest CWCs toward some version of a “communion 
ecclesiology” as the preferred form of self-understanding. 
Commonality must not be exaggerated. A salutary effect of 
the CDF Letter was the greater recognition that quite 
different ecclesiologies, even a papally centralized one, could 
be expressed in the language of communion. Nevertheless, 
the common application of an elastic but not simply 
incoherent set of categories opens up greater possibilities for 
a common and comparative understanding of the CWCs. 
This exceedingly tentative and sketchy essay is meant as an 
early step in the needed reflection on these new bodies. It 
does not reflect a thorough acquaintance with the relevant 
literature from all traditions but rather seeks to formulate 
some guiding principles. 

In this exploration, categories of communion need to be 
joined with another set of distinct, but related, perhaps 
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even mutually implicated categories, those of the church local 
and universal. If communion refers to a relation between 
bodies themselves churches (and not simply to the relation 
of individual Christians to Christ and to one another), then 
some categories will be needed to understand what the 
bodies which are in communion are, what their interrelation 
constitutes, and how the interrelation of these churches 
then relates to the one Body of Christ that encompasses all 
who ever have been, are, or will be in Christ. If the family 
of concepts “church local and universal” are not the only 
categories that meet this requirement, they are at least readily 
available examples of such concepts’. 


The categories “church local and universal” are promising 
for an understanding of the CWCs because they provide a 
set of poles between which the CWCs exists. If it is the case 
(as will be argued below) that no CWC today either is or 
understands itself to be the universal church simpliciter, 
then the various CWCs, in differing ways, can be understood 
to be communions of churches on the way to the universal 
church. As worldwide bodies, they are on the way to the 
universal church and, as the World Council of Churches’ 
(WCC) Uppsala Assembly conceded, mediate “some real 
experience of universality.” As on the way to the universal 
church, they themselves have a certain ecclesial character (or, 
dare one say, a certain ecclesial density). As only on the way, 
they are not themselves full historical embodiments of the 
universal church and perhaps should not themselves be 
labeled “church” in a sense univocal with other, more literal 
senses of church. They are inherently provisional bodies and 
need to exercise a certain restraint in their self-understanding 
lest they overlook their own provisionality. The interlocking 
sets of categories “communion” and “church local and 
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universal” might provide a means for developing an 
ecclesiology of division, an understanding (as far as an 
understanding is appropriate) of that which should not be: 
a plurality of churches living in entrenched division. 


LOCAL CHURCH AND UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


The categories “local church/universal church" as a pair are 
not extensively used by all traditions nor are their meanings 
and references altogether agreed or unproblematic. A full 
survey of the variations cannot here be even begun. Rather, 
some comments will be made on each. 


THE Locat CHURCH 


The concept “local church” has had at least three homes in 
recent ecclesiology. One has been among episcopal churches 
with a strong diocesan tradition. The diocese (i.e., the 
group of parishes and their clergy centered on the bishop 
who is focus of the diocese’s unity and as well as link both 
to the apostles through episcopal succession and to the 
worldwide church through the collegiality of bishops) is 
the local church? A second home has been the congrega- 
tionalist tradition, which, in its more vigorous forms, has 
insisted that the local congregation is the only organization 
that can be called "church" in a strict sense." A third home 
has been the developing understanding of unity within the 
WCC. The 1961 New Delhi Assembly saw visible unity at 
the local level as “one fully committed fellowship” of “all in 
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each place who are baptized into Jesus Christ and confess 
him as Lord and Savior.” While New Delhi did not use the 
language of “local church,” the Nairobi Assembly in 1975 
spoke of “the one church ... . to be envisioned as a conciliar 
fellowship of local churches which are themselves truly 
united.”” “Local church” in these different contexts does 
not have a univocal meaning or common reference. 
Nevertheless, at a certain level of abstraction, these uses agree: 
there is a body which constitutes the smallest group to 
which the term “church” can be applied without qualification 
or limitation. This body is fully “church,” even if it is so only 
in some form of communion with all other such churches. 
Larger bodies may also be church in such an unqualified 
sense, but their being so must somehow be at least consistent 
with the full ecclesial character of the local church, however 
conceived. Here is the point of linkage between communion 
ecclesiologies and the concept of the local church. If the local 
urch is a church in the full sense and not just a part of the 
hurch, “communion” then presents itself as a useful way 
f understanding the relations among these local churches 
nd of understanding at least some aspects of the relation 
tween those local churches and larger bodies which are 
so church. In Roman Catholic ecclesiology at and since 
he Second Vatican Council, “communion” and “local 
hurch" have in this way been interlocking concepts. 
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No effort will be made here to explore the difficult questions 
that surround the idea of local church, e.g., whether it is the 
diocese (because only the diocese possesses a minister with 
the fullness of priesthood, the bishop) or the congregation 
(because only the congregation is in fact a true eucharistic 
assembly). Important questions also arise about the relation 
of the local church, congregation or diocese, to smaller 
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groups or base communities, often more self-selected and 
oriented to some specific goal or mission activity. These 
questions are not trivial; they relate to basic questions about 
the character of Christian life. Nevertheless, only a few 
questions about the nature of the local church need here be 
noted as important for the nature of the CWCs. 


First, what is the nature of the locality which makes a local 
church local? Need it be geographical, or can it be linguistic 
or cultural? Could specific traditions of church life (e.g., 
Lutheranism) be a locality? The question is important for 
how we understand the continuing validity of the distinct 
Christian traditions. 

Second, how does “local church” relate to what are in fact 
the dominant bodies within our churches, the national and 
regional denominations, folk churches, or Landeskirchen? 
While the underlying thrust of the Reformation 
understanding of the church would seem to point to the 
eucharistic assembly, i.e., a definite gathering of persons 
around Word and sacrament, as “local church,” the opposite 
member to “universal church” in Lutheran theology became 
not “local church” but “particular church” (ecclesia 
particularis)” While this concept could be interpreted to 
mean a local congregation, it could also refer to the church 
of an entire nation." With the exception of certain 
congregationalist strands, e.g., within the Missouri Synod 
(which may have hindered rather than aided careful thought 
by posing inadequate alternatives), Lutherans in many 
places do not seem to have given careful reflection to the 
difference between a local church in the sense of a true 
gathering around Word and sacrament and a particular 
church which physically cannot be such a gathering.” Is the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania or the Bavarian 
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Landeskirche a church in just the same sense that a 
congregation is? 

This question is of great importance to the CWCs, whose 
constituent elements are in most cases these national or 
regional bodies. Especially among the Protestant CWCs 
(here including the Anglicans), the autonomy of the national 
churches is jealously guarded over against any incipient 
movement toward “super-church” by the worldwide bodies? 
But what theological ground exists for lodging, e.g., final 
decision-making power on ecumenical questions in the 
national churches? An advantage of using the concepts 
“local church/universal church” to reconsider the nature of 
the CWCs is that it also provides a context for critically 
considering the nature of the constituents of the CWCs. As 
the American historian E. Clifford Nelson noted in an 
important address to the 1963 Helsinki Assembly of the LWE, 
many of the arguments against the ecclesial nature of the LWF 
would equally undercut the ecclesial nature of the national 
and regional churches whose autonomy was being defended 
from LWF encroachment." Lutherans can come to a 
considered judgment about what the LWF ought to be as a 
communion of churches only if they have a more nuanced 
understanding of the ecclesial nature of its members." 





THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


At the opposite end of the spectrum from the local church 
is the universal church. It is important at the outset to 
distinguish realities not always kept linguistically distinct. 
First, there is the eschatological church, the Una Sancta, 
which includes all the redeemed in Christ from the absolute 
beginning to the final end. Of this church, it is analytically 
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true that extra ecclesiam non salus est, because to be saved 
is to be within this church. Similarly, those without faith and 
thus outside of Christ are not members of this church. This 
church is not a corpus mixtum but the assembly of the saints 
without qualification." 


Second, there is what might best be called the universal 
church. The universal church is the eschatological church 
realized as a worldwide historical body at any one moment. 
The difference and interrelation of the eschatological and 
the universal churches, especially in relation to the concept 
“communion,” is important. The eschatological church is 
itself a communion. It is the communion of each of the 
faithful with the Father, through Christ, in the Spirit, and 
thus also communion with all others within this communion 
with the Trinity. The local church, especially as it gathers in 
the eucharist, is an image and realization of this church. The 
eschatological church, however, is itself not a communion 
of local churches. The faithfuls’ communion with God and 
all others in Christ is eschatologically immediate. Here 
there is a communio ecclesiae rather than a communio 
ecclesiarum. Because of the priority of the eschatological, 
this eschatological church has a certain priority to all 
intra-historical churches, local or whatever. They are 
realizations or expressions (the term of the JWG) of the 
eschatological church; the eschatological church is not an 
expression or realization of them." 


The universal church, however, can rightly be understood 
as a communion of local churches.“ The JWG (#19) defined 
the universal church as “the communion of all the local 
churches united in faith and worship around the world.” This 
formulation need not imply an essentially congregationalist 
(or “diocesanist”) ecclesiology whereby first there are local 
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churches and only (ontically or temporally) subsequently is 
there a universal church which arises from their coming 
together. Rather, since every local church is a realization of 
the one church, an identity with all other local churches is 
given with its being. The communion of local churches does 
not arise out of the lives of the local churches, but is co-given 
with their existence. Thus, the universal church is not a 
creation of movements toward concrete forms of 
Gemeinschaft or communion among local, national, or 
confessional churches. Whenever there exists more than one 
local church, there exists the universal church. In this sense, 
one can say of the universal church that it “is to continue 
forever” (CA VIL1).” 


That communion (and thus unity) is co-given with a local 
church’s being church is important for the argument of CA 
VII. For both Catholics and Reformers at Augsburg, it was 
assumed that to be church was to be within the one church. 
That which was necessary to being church and that which 
was necessary to the unity of the church were identical. 
Had the Lutheran estates eliminated elements essential to 
the being and unity of the church? If “the church is the 
assembly of saints in which the gospel is taught purely and 
the sacraments are administered rightly,” then it follows 
that “for the true unity of the church it is enough to agree 
concerning the teaching of the gospel and the administration 
of the sacraments.” The unity CA VII is concerned with is 
the unity that is inseparable from being church at all.” 
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WORLDWIDE COMMUNIONS AND 
THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


Alongside this distinction between the eschatological church 
and the universal church, some third category is needed, 
something like “worldwide communions.” If the universal 
church is as the JWG has defined it, “the communion of 
all the local churches united in faith and worship around the 
world,” then the universal church has in fact been imperfectly 
lived out in the lives of the local churches at least since the 
post-Chalcedonian schism. 


Crucial to my argument here is a distinction between the 
sheer existence of communion between the local churches 
and the full living out of that communion. The unity of all 
local churches as realizations of the one church is a given with 
their existence as churches. Yet, especially as a creation of 
the common presence of the Spirit, this unity does not rest 
in itself, but has within it an inherent dynamic, a movement 
out from each local church to other local churches in a 
common life and from the churches to the world in common 
mission. Some form of common life is given with the 
proclamation of the same gospel and the celebration of the 
same sacraments. This common life alone, however, is “real 
but imperfect.” Leading the same life in the Spirit should 
have as a consequence a common life in the Spirit. The 
institutional forms of such a common life would be what we 
have come to call “full communion.” It is what is described 
in such statements of the ecumenical goal as the WCC 
Canberra statement on “The Unity of the Church as 
Koinonia: Gift and Calling” or the LWF Budapest Assembly 
statement on “The Unity We Seek.” 
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This common life is not directly given with the existence of 
the local church as church. It can fail to exist, even if that 
failure contradicts the nature of the local church as a 
realization of the one eschatological church. In fact, such 
a communion is not now realized fully. Local churches do 
come together in bodies of various sorts — national churches, 
councils of churches that realize a limited form of communion 
among a wide range of churches, the CWCs which realize 
full communion among a more restricted range of churches. 
Such bodies are partial, but only partial, realizations of the 
unity to which we are called. 


If a worldwide communion were to realize full communion 
among all the local churches in the world, it then might be 
the realization of the universal church as a concrete 
worldwide communion. None of the larger CWCs would 
today claim that it is such a realization of the universal 
church. Lutherans, Anglicans, Reformed, and other 
Protestant bodies would not today (if they have ever) deny 
that there are bodies which are “church” in the full sense 
of the word which lie outside their own communion. The 
use of “subsistit” to describe the relation between the 
“unique church of Jesus Christ” and the “Catholic Church” 
in Lumen Gentium #8 marks the Roman Catholic perception 
that it cannot simply identify itself with the universal church. 
While the 1992 CDF Letter was perceived in some quarters 
as a retreat from this perception, it in fact made a similar point 
in a striking fashion. It stated that Rome's non-communion 
with the Orthodox churches, churches in the full sense of 
the word, “injures the Catholic Church . . . in that it hinders 
the complete fulfillment of her universality in history” (#17). 
That is, it hinders the Catholic church from being the 
communion of all churches, which it understands itself as 
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called to be. If “universality” is here closely related to 
“catholicity,” then a striking concession has been made. 


What Rome here says about itself must be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to other world communions. In a situation of 
division, each is an expression of that drive toward 
communion and common life which is given in the church’s 
existence. Each brings an experience of universality. Yet 
each does so in a highly imperfect way, in that what binds 
each together is often what separates it from others it cannot 
deny are also true churches of Christ with which it is one. 
The language of injury or woundedness used in the CDF 
Letter can thus aptly be applied to all the CWCs. Each is 
wounded or injured in its very reason for existence, its 
expression of worldwide communion. Each is a wounded 
realization of the church at the universal level and thus each 
can, to the degree that it truly realizes a common life in Word 
and sacrament, mission and witness, be understood to have 
a certain ecclesial character or to possess a certain ecclesial 
density, Yet, the qualitatively wounded nature of that 
ecclesial character provides good grounds for not calling such 
bodies churches, but some other term, such as communions." 
(One could then understand the self-appellation of the 
Roman Catholic Church as Church as a function of its claim 
to a privileged relation to the universal church.”) 


CWCs are inevitably provisional bodies and as such need 
to limit their self-claims.? They are on the way to the universal 
church as expressions of the impulsion of the Spirit toward 
a common life. Nevertheless, they do not reach their goal 
and their self-understanding needs to recognize their 
provisionality. This provisionality need not mean that the 
distinctive identities of different traditions in theology, 
liturgy, or spirituality need disappear for the sake of unity. 
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It does mean at the very least that the existence of these 
traditions in the form of distinct communions is a stopgap 
on the way to a more comprehensive communion. 


‘Two final comments: First, the ecumenical provisionality of 
the CWCs provides some indication of what sort of capacities 
and authority they should possess. They should not possess 
such authority that might make one forget their provisionality. 
They should not become so important that they hinder 
ecumenical advances at the national and regional levels. 
They should, however, possess the necessary capacity to 
work to overcome their own provisionality by seeking 
whatever ecumenical progress is possible at the worldwide 
level. For example, the LWF should be capable, in some way, 
of furthering and, if successful, declaring a consensus with 
the Roman Catholic Church on the non-applicability of the 
mutual condemnations relating to justification. 


Second, the above discussion implies that the communion 
with all other churches given with the very being of a church, 
on the one hand, and the life in communion we seek with 
churches from which we are now divided, on the other, are 
closely interrelated, even if distinct. The former impels us 
to seek the latter and the absence of the latter wounds, even 
if its does not destroy, the former. When bodies which are 
both churches live without communion at the altar, without 
communion in worship, mission, and ministry, then they are 
living in a self- contradiction which assaults and wounds that 
unity given with their very existence as churches. That we 
must speak of this situation only with a metaphor, 
woundedness, indicates the difficulty of grasping a 
self-contradictory reality. That visible unity is not essential 
in the strict sense to a body being church does not mean that 
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it is an adiaphoral extra we can take or leave, a sheer 
Mittelding. 


I am increasingly convinced that the acontextual use by 
Lutherans of Article7 of the Augsburg Confession with its 
satis est clause hinders us from grasping this distinction and 
interrelation. As noted above, the "true unity" to which CA 
VII directly refers is that unity without which a community 
simply is not church. The acontextual use of this passage, 
however, tends to make Lutherans divide all elements of the 
church into just two categories: the unconditionally necessary, 
without which a community is not church, and the 
adiaphoral, subject only to the instrumental reason of 
efficiency. The possibility is excluded from the outset that 
some aspects of life in communion might be “normally 
normative,” i.e., not essential in any strict sense, but also not 
to be given up unless circumstances force their abandonment. 
Some such concept of the normally normative was implicit 
in much of what the Reformers said and did; it is important 
for such contemporary ecumenical proposals as the Northern 
European Porvoo Common Statement and the North 
American Lutheran-Episcopal Concordat”. 


A CONCLUDING REFLECTION 


As noted at the outset, this essay is highly tentative. The 
underlying question is the significance for our understanding 
of communion of the existence of multiple communions at 
the world level, many having only limited communion with 
many others. Communion is only partially realized. Can this 
“partial” remain only a quantitative concept, or must some 
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qualitative distinction exist between a communion that 
might truly be a realization of “universal church” and any 
communion at the world level which does not include some 
communities which it nevertheless recognizes to be truly 
church. My argument here is that a qualitative lack, a 
woundedness, always typifies communion realized in a 
situation of division. 
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Notes 


This paper is published with only small changes from the form in 
which it was delivered at the June 1995 meeting of the study group. 
Jean-Marie Tillard’s L'Eglise Locale, Cerf, Paris, 1995 appeared after 
this paper was delivered and time did not allow that its research and 
conclusions be taken into account. 


The discussion of the role of the CWCs ecumenically goes back at least 
to the foundation of the WCC and the desire of the Lutheran churches 
that representation be by confessional groups. For recent discussions 
of the CWCs in the ecumenical movement, see the articles on “The 
World Council and the Christian World Communions" in the October 
1994 issue of Ecumenical Review. 


3 “Letter to the Bishops of the Catholic Church on Some Aspects of the 
Church Understood as Communion", L'Osservatore Romano, Weekly 
English Edition, June 17, 1992. Hereafter, CDF Letter, with reference 
to the paragraph number. 


4 Stephenson, Alan M. G., The First Lambeth Conference 1867, SPCK, 
London, 1967. 


5 A useful ecumenical discussion of the concepts “local church/universal 
church” is the study by the WCC/Roman Catholic Joint Working 
Group, “The Church: Local and Universal", published in the Group's 
Sixth Report, WICC Publications, Geneva, 1990. References to this text 
will be by paragraph number and use the abbreviation JWG. 


© Report of Section I, “The Holy Spirit and the Catholicity of the 
Church”, #19. 


For an example of a definition of the diocese as local (or, in this case, 
particular) church, see #11 of Christus Dominus, the Decree on the 
Pastoral Office of Bishops in the Church, from Vatican II. 


8 So Art. 3.5 of the New England Congregationalist (1648) Cambridge 
Platform, which ends “there is no greater church than a congregation, 
which may ordinarily meet in one place". For a contemporary view 
of a congregationalist polity utilizing the concept “local church”, see 
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the Constitution of the United Church of Christ (USA), Art. 4: “Local 
Churches”. 


9 A useful summary of the concept of local church as developed in the 
WCC is the article on “Unity of All in Each Place” in the Dictionary 
of the Ecumenical Movement, sx.. 


10 This usage can already be found in Chemnitz: “The definition of the 
church must be so established and understood that it applies both to 
particular true churches in particular places and to the truly catholic 
church scattered throughout the whole world, which is one body”, 
Martin Chemnitz, Loci Theologici, translated by J. A. O. Preus 
[Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 1989], 695. For its systematic 
development see Heinrich Schmid, The Doctrinal Theology of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, 3rd edition 1889. Reprint, Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis, 1961, 590f. 


11 Sce the quotation from Quenstedt in Schmid, 591. A particular church 
can be one “collected by God throughout an entire kingdom”. 


12 See, e.g., the chapter on “Local Churches (De ecclesiis particularibus)" 
in E. Pieper's Christian Dogmatics, Concordia, St. Louis, 1953, widely 
used in the Missouri Synod throughout this century. (The German 
original appeared between 1917 and 1924,) Writing in America at about 
the same time, but in the tradition of the General Council, Henry Eyster 
Jacobs equated “particular church” with unions of congregations 
rather than with the congregation itself (A Summary of the Christian 
Faith (United Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia, 1905], 404). 
On the congregationalist strand in American Lutheranism, see Conrad 
Bergendoff, The Doctrine of the Church in American Lutheranism, 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia 1956. 


13 For one attempt to understand this difference, see Wolfgang Huber's 
discussion of the “forms of the church”, two of which are local 
congregation and regional church. A regional church is a church (and 
not just a federation) “when carrying out the ‘fundamental functions’ 
of the church's witness and service in the congregations and initiative 
groups is dependent on the institutional and organizational arrangements 
on the regional level”, Huber, Kirche, 2nd ed., [Chr. Kaiser, Munich, 
1988], 49. Huber's discussion is helpful as far as it goes, but I am not 
sure it takes us as far as we need to go. 
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14 Proceedings of the Fourth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation 
Helsinki, July 30-August 11, 1963, Lutherisches Verlagshaus, Berlin, 
1965, 279f., 284. 


15 [ should perhaps here state explicitly that it is not my intention to pro- 
pose a congregationalist ecclesiology, but I do think that the bodies that 
can and cannot be eucharistic assemblies might need to be understood 
as “church” in different senses. 


16 Thus, Hollaz stated: “The inner and essential form of the Church 
consists in the spiritual union of true believers and saints, who, as 
members of the Church are bound together with Christ the Head, 
through true and living faith, which is followed by a communion of 
mutual love.” Quoted in Schmid, 586. 


17 See here JWG, #22. To formulate this point in paradoxical shorthand: 
the communio ecclesiae is eschatologically prior to the communio 
ecclesiarum. 


18 Alternatively, one could understand by the term *universal church" 
simply that cross-section of the una sancta existing at any one time. 
(Quenstedt called this "the church universal, considered relatively" 
ecclesia secundum quid universalis, Schmid, 591].) Understood in this 
sense, universal church would also not be a communion of local 
churches. 


19 The CDF Letter makes a correct point, insufficiently attended to in 
much ecumenical discussion, when it notes the difference between the 
communion of each with God and all others in God, which is the 
communion of the eschatological church, and the communion of local 
churches with each other in the universal church. I do not see, however, 
why one should then conclude that the first is communion literally and 
the second communion only analogously (see CDF Letter, #8). 


20 1 have made the argument of this paragraph at greater length in “Satis 
est: What Do We Do When Other Churches Don't Agree?”, dialog 30, 
1991, 314-324; and “Conditions of Communion: Bishops, the 
Concordat, and the Augsburg Confession”, in Inhabiting Unity: 
Theological Perspectives on the Proposed Lutheran- Episcopal 
Concordat, edited by Ephraim Radner and R. R. Reno, Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, 1995, 52-70. 
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21 That the LWF does not describe itself as the world Lutheran church 
would thus have a ground internal to itself rather than simply being 
an expression of the fear of autonomous national churches of a 
super-church. 


22 Tam not sure what the analysis here implies about national or regional 
churches or for whatever one calls the local church. Partially, but only 
partially, an answer might be affected by whether a local or 
national/regional church is in fact “comprehensive”, whether it takes 
in all Christians within its area or locality. To the degree that entire 
principalities or states went over to the Reformation and banned the 
existence of non-Lutheran churches in their area, Lutheran churches 
in their early years extensively were the unity of all in that place, if only 
by political coercion. What is today needed is an ecclesiology which 
takes seriously the nature of division. 

23 While I have some questions about certain aspects of her presentation, 
Iam in agreement with the emphasis on the provisionality of structures 
of the divided churches in G. R. Evans’ The Church and the Churches: 
Toward an Ecumenical Ecclesiology, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge,1994. My doubts run deeper in relation to Christian 
Duquoc's Provisional Churches: An Essay in Ecumenical Ecclesiology 
SCM, London, 1986, primarily because I find his understanding of 
provisionality unclear. 

24 The argument of this paragraph is made at greater length, with historical 
support, in the two articles cited in note 20. 
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LUTHERAN IDENTITY AND COMMUNION IN 
THE ECCLESIAL CONTEXT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Daniel F. Martensen 


These paragraphs should be read as a preliminary discussion 
of an extremely complex set of issues. They are written in 
light of a basic question posed in the planning of the Lutheran 
World Federation’s (LWF) ecclesiology study process: What 
are the present challenges that influence the Lutheran 
understanding of the church? No attempt will be made here 
to relate our situation as Lutherans in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) to other specific 
church bodies in North America, or to the wide range of 
serious reflection on ecclesiology that has been going on in 
the life of the LWF and the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) for many decades. 


Four questions come to mind when Lutheran identity and 
communion in the ecclesial context of the United States of 
America are considered; they are the following. 1) What is 
officially stated and affirmed by the ELCA? 2) What in fact 
is happening in the communal life of the ELCA? 3) Why 
is what is happening, happening? 4) Where do we go to from 
here and how do we get there? 
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WHAT IS OFFICIALLY STATED AND 
AFFIRMED BY THE ELCA? 


In a policy statement on ecumenism adopted by the ELCA 
in 1991 the church describes itself as a confessional church, 
citing chapter 2 of its Constitution. It there affirms that the 
Confessions teach that community in Christ, proclaimed in 
gospel and sacraments, is the basis for unity in the church. 
In relation to other churches the ELCA understands itself 
to be evangelical, catholic and ecumenical. As a church 
created by the gospel, it is evangelical. As a church which 
is committed to the fullness of the apostolic faith and its 
creedal, doctrinal articulation for the entire world, the 
ELCA considers itself to be catholic. Recognizing the 
brokenness of the church in history and the call of God to 
heal the disunity of Christ’s people, and in commitment to 
the oneness to which God calls the world in the saving gift 
of Jesus Christ, the ELCA sees itself to be ecumenical. The 
description presented in this policy statement is geared to 
assist the ELCA in its effort to clarify its ecclesial self- 
understanding in these last years of the century. There is no 
intention here to supplant the traditional marks of the 
church as “one, holy, catholic and apostolic” to which the 
ELCA is committed by its confessional subscription.' 


Chapter 3 of the ELCA Constitution reads as follows. 


All power in the Church belongs to our Lord 
Christ, its head. All actions of this church are to 
be carried out under his rule and authority. 


The Church exists both as an inclusive fellowship 
and as local congregations gathered for worship and 
Christian service. Congregations find their 
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fulfillment in the universal community of the 
church, and the universal Church exists in and 
through congregations. This Church, therefore, 
derives its character and powers both from the 
sanction and representation of its congregations and 
from its inherent nature as an expression of the 
broader fellowship of the faithful. In length, it 
acknowledges itself to be in the historic continuity 
of the communion of saints; in breadth, it expresses 
the fellowship of believers and congregations in our 
day. 


Provision 4.01. in the churchwide Constitution of the ELCA 
reads as follows. 


To participate in God’s mission, this church shall: 


a. Proclaim God's saving Gospel of justification by 
grace for Christ’s sake through faith alone, according 
to the apostolic witness in the Holy Scripture, 
preserving and transmitting the Gospel faithfully to 
future generations. 


b. Carry out Christ's Great Commission by reaching out 
to all people to bring them to faith in Christ and by 
doing all ministry with a global awareness consistent 
with the understanding of God as Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier of all. 


c. Serve in response to God’s love to meet human 
needs, caring for the sick and the aged, advocating 
dignity and justice for all people, working for peace 
and reconciliation among the nations, and standing 
with the poor and the powerless and committing 
itself to their needs. 
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d. Worship God in proclamation of the Word and 
administration of the sacraments and through lives 
of prayer, praise, thanksgiving, witness, and service. 

e. Nurture its members in the Word of God so as to 
grow in faith and hope and love, to see daily life as 
the primary setting for the exercise of their Christian 
calling, and to use the gifts of the Spirit for their life 
together in the love of Christ and for their calling 
in the world. 

f. Manifest the unity given to the people of God by | 
living together in the love of Christ and by joining | 
with other Christians in prayer and action to express | 
and preserve the unity which the Spirit gives. 


WHAT IS IN FACT HAPPENING ? 


The American version of Christendom is now gone. Along 
with the hope for new opportunities and a more favorable 
cultural context we Lutheran immigrants who came to the 
*new world" in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
carried with us assumptions about Christendom, a pattern 
of church-culture relationships which had evolved over a 
thousand-year span of time. Certainly not by Lutheran 
initiative, but as a result of Christian activism in the early part 
of the nineteenth century a "Protestant America" took 
shape. Lutherans felt a part of it, seeing it as a new version 
of Christendom. As the German, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Finnish and Danish enclaves (primarily in the east and 
midwest of the country) serving as cultural contexts gave way, 
we moved fairly comfortably into Protestant America. Both 
Christendom and Protestant America are now gone. 
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The identity we Lutherans carried to the present is now 
diffused. A very unpredictable process of transformation 
of Lutheran ecclesial identity and church-culture relations 
in general is taking place. Rather than living from a 
prescribed identity we are seeing more and more that our 
identity, whatever it is to be, will be an identity achieved or 
created in the context of a highly conflictual and fragmented 
culture, and a church increasingly in conflict and fragmented. 


In a recent lecture given at a gathering of ELCA teaching 
theologians, Darrell Jodock of Muhlenberg College described 
the serious tension which now exists in the USA between 
the ecclesiastical and the societal. He pointed out that 
many of the traditional doctrinal and/or confessional themes 
of Lutheranism do not fit well into American culture. Among 
those cited were the following. 


Because of the high sense of human potential which 
Americans have inherited from the Enlightenment the 
Lutheran doctrine of sin does not fit very well. The cultural 
tendency to see God hovering above the world does not fit 
well with the Lutheran emphasis upon finitum capax infiniti. 
The American understanding of “voluntary associations” is 
not compatible with the Lutheran emphasis upon the church 
as a community shaped by the Incarnate Word of God. In 
a country were love is seen to be acceptance of whatever 
happens to be and legislation as redemptive, Lutheran 
language about law and gospel does not make much sense, 
American triumphalism and utterances about “manifest 
destiny” do not sit well with a Lutheran theology of the cross. 


Given dynamics such as these it is no wonder that Lutherans 
in the United States, as well as other Christians, feel more 
and more marginalized from society at large. 
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To be sure there exists a serious tension between the 
ecclesiastical and the cultural but equally serious, perhaps, 
is the effect of cultural values and presuppositions upon the 
life of the institutional church. It is clear that pervasive 
individualism, the appeal to personal experience as a base 
of authority, and the loss of personal intactness are all 
reflected in the life of American Lutheranism. We of the 
ELCA find ourselves reconfiguring our lives along the lines 
of culturally defined conservatism and liberalism, along the 
lines of the multiple factions of those fighting the various 
cultural wars over sexual identity, abortion, violence, war, 
gender, economics and ecology. As in the culture at large, 
localism expressed in terms of de facto congregationalism is 
becoming increasingly characteristic of the life of the ELCA. 
An ecclesiastical flattening and decentralization is developing; 
rather than concentrated, clearly defined programs of activity, 
thin and fragile new alliances are taking shape with very little 
in-depth communication emerging among them. 





The danger in all of this is clear: Not only may the distinctive 
thread of Lutheranism be lost, so too may be the great 
tradition itself, the communio transcending time and space, 
history and the globe. 


Why is WHAT IS HAPPENING, HAPPENING ? 


MIXING AND MOVING 


We Americans find ourselves living in multiple social and 
cultural contexts at the same time. This leaves each of us 
with very dissimilar experiences from nearly all others. A 
personal comment may be of use at this point. 
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As a third generation immigrant with roots in the 
Grundtvigian Danish tradition I, for example, have lived in 
rural, urban and suburban contexts in the states of 
Minnesota, Iowa, California, Illinois, Ohio, Maryland 
(Washington, D.C.) and in Geneva, Switzerland. During 
more than thirty years of ministry in the Lutheran church I 
have been called from the parish ministry to teaching 
responsibilities at one of the Lutheran colleges in the USA 
and for seven years at one of the theological seminaries. Seven 
years assisting the LWF to carry out its ecumenical work were 
followed by seven years attempting to give direction to a 
consortium of eight theological seminaries in the nation’s 
capital and teaching at an Episcopal (Anglican) seminary. 
Seven more years have passed in the effort to assist the 
ELCA to carry out its bilateral dialogues with the Orthodox, 
Roman Catholics, Reformed, Moravian, Episcopal, and 
African Methodist Episcopal churches. Work with and 
through the LWF, the National Council of Churches and the 
WCC puts me in regular contact with the Buddhist, Muslin, 
Jewish and Native American religious communities. 


If an Hispanic, African American, Asian American, Native 
American, a Caucasian woman, or an ELCA pietist had been 
in my shoes during these last three or more decades, I am 
certain that the experience accrued and the contribution 
made in the process would have been significantly different. 
These days we share only parts of someone else’s contexts 
of ecclesiastical and cultural life. 


THE CHALLENGE OF RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 


Yves Congar, the great Dominican ecumenical theologian, 
was asked the question: What to you think of Islam? His 
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answer was that the theological status of Islam was an 
immense problem which he had not really studied. Lutherans 
in the USA would have to answer the question in the same 
way; we are terribly ill-prepared to deal with religious 
pluralism. For three reasons, at least, this challenge will have 
to be met by USA Lutherans in our effort to clarify our 
ecclesial self-understanding in the present socio-political 
context. 


First, the religious landscape of the USA is changing rapidly 
and dramatically. In 1893 the Parliament of the World’s 
Religions took place in Chicago. At that time almost all 
representatives of communities of faith other than Christian 
and Jewish who participated in the Parliament came from 
outside the USA. But in 1993, virtually all of the hundreds 
of religious communities represented at the 1993 Parliament 
in Chicago were from the USA. There are presently eleven 
thousand Muslim mosques in our country; the ELCA has 
twelve thousand congregations. Some studies indicate that 
before long the number of Muslims in the USA will be 
comparable to that of the Jewish community — five millions. 
Secondly, the academic community is seeing more and more 
that Christian theology cannot be done satisfactorily without 
taking serious account of religious communities apart from 
the Christian one. And finally, our ecclesiastical setting is 
changing as the result of the presence in large numbers of 
people of other living faiths. Our church families are, 
obviously, no longer secure islands. Statistics reveal that the 
number of interfaith marriages and the numbers of friends 
and family who become devotees of some other religion are 
on the rise. 
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THE DEMISE OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


The American republic is a child of the Enlightenment. As 
was noted before, Americans through the years have believed 
that by using their reason they could discern what is good 
and right. Education was seen to be all that people needed 
in order to realize their potential as human beings. Tradition, 
in good Enlightenment fashion, was looked upon with 
distrust because it carried with it superstition, ignorance of 
what the wonders of modern science and scholarship had 
wrought, and, worst of all, parochialism. The Enlightenment 
heritage never did engage Christianity in America in an open 
fight. It merely, quietly subsumed the teachings of Christianity 
under its own culturally pervasive philosophy. The churches 
were seen be of some help in the area of assisting in the 
formation of good citizens but, beyond that, marginalized. 


Recent crises in education, increasing tension in race relations, 
scandal in high places in business and government, extensive 
violence, disastrous military ventures, a breakdown of basic 
infrastructures of modern society, and an ongoing destruction 
of the environment have all contributed to what might be 
called the demise of the Enlightenment influence. (A sample 
of violence-related data is attached as Appendix). 


Douglas John Hall of Canada in his book entitled Thinking 
the Faith: Christian Theology in a North American Context 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989) sees three alternatives open 
to people who are disillusioned with the myth of 
Enlightenment. The first he cites is cynicism in which persons 
simply abandon hope. A second is repression or the refusal 
to admit that the myth is dead; this involves nurturing a false 
kind of hope, and necessitates a blotting out of all unhappy 
or unbearable realities that one faces. The third possibility 
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is the discovery of a creative vision that emerges from an 
honest consideration of what is going in the culture and at 
the same time is capable of holding out some kind of promise 
for the future. To that prospect we now turn our attention. 


WHERE DO WE GO TO FROM HERE? 
How DO we GET THERE? 


Back in the fifth century Vincent of Lerins wrote down 
some thoughts about how the church might distinguish 
between heresy and truth. He said that ecumenicity, antiquity 
and consensus constituted the marks of truth. Clearly, these 
words do not mean now what they did fifteen centuries 
ago, but they offer an excellent point of departure. As 
noted earlier in the citations from the ecumenism policy 
statement and from the ELCA Constitution, our church 
plays out its life within the broad parameters laid out by 
Vincent of Lerins. The search for consensus about its identity, 
purpose and future now preoccupies the ELCA. 


The effort to discover a creative vision for its future as a 
community of Christians is now being carried out by the 
ELCA very visibly on at least two frontiers which are closely 
connected one with the other: the ecumenical and the ethical. 


Proposals for the establishment of “full communion” 
between the ELCA and three Reformed churches as well as 
with the Episcopal Church raise fundamental questions 
about Lutheran identity and communion in the context of 
the USA. Specifically, if positive action is taken by the 
respective churches in 1997, full communion will over time 
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be marked by 1) a common confessing of the Christian 
faith; 2) a mutual recognition of baptism and a sharing of 
the Lord’s supper, allowing for joint worship and an 
exchangeability of members; 3) a mutual recognition and 
availability of ordained ministers to the service of all members 
of churches in full communion, subject (only but always) to 
the disciplinary regulations of the other churches; 4) a 
common commitment to evangelism, witness and service; 5) 
a means of common decision-making on critical common 
issues of faith and life; 6) a mutual lifting of any condem- 
nations that exist between churches? If a new vision of 
community is to be found or created, the ELCA cannot and 
should not be doing it on its own. 


The second frontier is marked by the attempt to form a 
“community of moral deliberation.” If the authority of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his rule (to use the language of the 
Constitution) is to be discerned in the participatory 
interaction of the baptized, the church cannot avoid dealing 
directly with divisive social and ethical questions. If Christian 
life and morality are by definition communal, the church can 
go no other way. 


Lutheranism in America, as manifested in the life of the 
ELCA and its predecessor bodies has, to this point in history, 
not sidestepped this endeavor, difficult and messy though 
itis. Social statements of the past address the church’s role 
in relating to families and violence, peace and politics, 
conscientious objection, human law, race, ethnicity and 
culture. The ones recently under consideration in the ELCA 
deal with peace and sexuality. The debate and conflict now 
raging over the draft of a statement on sexuality may prove 
one way or the other whether the ELCA in any sense can 
call itself a community of moral deliberation. (For an 
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analysis of the ELCA as a “community of moral deliberation” 
cf. pp.391). 


Many of us in the ELCA pray that our church is tough 
enough and at the same time gentle enough to be a 
community in which careful listening is an expression of love 
and that a unity may be found in the midst of diversity 
which is strong enough to carry us together into the future 
to face whatever God has in store for us.’ 


1 The policy statement is published by the ELCA's Office of the Secretary 
under the title Ecumenism: The Vision of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America 

2 This list of the marks of full communion is found on p. 14 of the 
ecumenism policy statement cited earlier. 

5 Bibliographical resources which address the matters discussed in this 
brief paper, particularly those which address questions of church- 
culture relations, include the following. “The American Context and 
the Authority of the Bible” by Darrell Jodock is as yet unpublished. I 
have drawn upon this essay in a number of ways as this paper has taken 
shape. Stanley Hauerwas, Unleashing the Scripture: Freeing the Bible 
from Captivity to America, Abington, Nashville, 1993. James Davison 
Hunter, Culture Wars: The Struggle to Define America, Basic Books, New 
York, 1991. Robert Wuthnow, Christianity in the Twenty first Century: 
Reflections on the Challenges Ahead, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1993. 
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APPENDIX 


We are the undisputed winner of the Cold War if you 
measure that in terms of the number and quality of our 
armaments, the efficiency of our logistical capability and 
the sophistication of our technology. 


We outspend every other nation to keep our military the 
biggest and best in the world. While many Americans 
had hoped that President Clinton, if not President 
Bush, would reduce the defense budget and permit a 
small peace dividend which might be spent for 
education, health and the ailing infrastructures of the 
United States’ economy, this has not happened. Our 
military budget is still astronomical. 


We are the biggest arms trader in the world. In 1993, 
our foreign arms sales topped $31 billion. Despite 
costs to taxpayers (who subsidize the promotional 
activities and pay the salaries of some 5,000 arms exports 
staff) the president's 1995 budget will include substantial 
subsidies for arms sales. 


We are first in the number of citizens who own their own 
guns and we predictably die at a faster rate from the use 
of these weapons than any of our industrialized allies. 
In the United States a handgun is manufactured every 
twenty seconds. A person is shot every two minutes. 
A person dies from a gunshot wound every fourteen 
minutes. Death by gunshot wounds will kill more 
people aged twenty-five to thirty-four than do 
automobile crashes. Since 1933, more people have 
died from gunshot wounds at home than in all of the 
wars this country has fought before or since. Between 
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1979 and 1991, nearly 50,000 children were killed by 
firearms — a total equal to the number of US battle 
casualties in Vietnam. 


5. Battering is the leading cause of injury to U.S. women 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-four. It drives 
women into the streets: fifty percent of homeless women 
and children across the U.S. are fleeing male violence. 


6. Although studies of viewing habits reveal that most 
Americans prefer and watch more non-violent shows 
than they do violent ones, we continue to make, market 
and export violent videos and films. Why? Because 
they are easy to understand. They cross national 
boundaries easily. They require little translation. 
Gratuitous violence and the exploitation of women 
sell worldwide and we are very much a part of that 
profitable trade. 


7. Even our toys glorify violence. After campaigns to 
bring down the number of such toys in the 1960s, 
statistics reveal that sales of toy guns and military related 
games are once again brisk. 


8. Finally there is the systematic violence of racism. Recent 
hearings held by the WCC's teams in seven cities of the 
US revealed its tragic consequences for Americans. 
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THE POSTMODERN CHALLENGE OF 
MORAL DELIBERATION IN THE EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 


Karen L. Bloomquist 


Currently in the society and many churches of the United 
States, premodern, modern, and postmodern discourses 
and practices are competing, sometimes vociferously with 
one another, All three tendencies are present at once, often 
within the same persons or organizations. James Davison 
Hunter and others have referred to these as “culture wars.” 


Modern institutions as we have known them are being 
pervasively challenged. Established Christendom, upon 
which especially the institutions of North Atlantic 
Lutheranism have been so dependent, has ended, Large-scale 
centralized, hierarchical institutions, and the regulatory, 
dominating, homogenizing authority and control on which 
they have operated are being pervasively questioned, 
challenged, and subtly if not blatantly rejected. A multi- 
faceted crisis in human meaning and community has 
accompanied this, with an increasing realization of the 
bankruptcy of individualism and its subjective values. 
People experience moral fragmentation, and lack a sense of 
common values that can bind us together as a community. 
Rather than seeking new possibilities for community, drawing 
upon postmodern sensitivities that value particularity and 
creativity, a retreat back into premodern proclivities is only 
too apparent. This is manifest especially in the reassertion 
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of moral absolutes and the yearning for unquestioned 
hierarchical authorities and structures. 


One way of interpreting the dilemma of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) in its early years is that 
its founding organizational vision of diversity, participation, 
and interdependence was postmodern, but it was run 
according to organizational theories and practices of 
modernity that emphasize rationality, management, and 
performance goals. These can mask the control and 
exploitation of people for the sake of systems, and ignore 
or marginalize real human emotions or the non-rational 
passions of premodernity. Much of the discontent, cynicism, 
and mistrust that some ELCA members feel toward 
institutional expressions of the ELCA arise out of this 
reservoir of confusing emotions and anomie. 


The real challenge the ELCA and other churches face is not 
so much an institutional crisis as it is a faith crisis, Rather 
than viewing the situation as one of declining support and 
credibility of the institutional church and its leaders, we have 
a kairotic opportunity to open up, explore, and grapple 
with the meaning of the faith in this contemporary context 
(which involves far more than repeating confessional 
formulae). Any tendencies to place our faith or hope for 
churches in new organizational techniques or strategies that 
seek to restore trust or support must be eyed suspiciously 
because relying on these can too readily cover over the 
actual faith issues at stake. The seduction of a theology of 
glory that yearns for Christendom's grasp and influence - 
or at least seeks to have the church “make it” or “be more 
successful/efficient" in a given society — is in direct conflict 
with the core of what a theology of the cross is all about. A 
servant church is not likely to be a successful church. As 
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Douglas John Hall has stated, the lack of vitality in churches 
today will not be addressed by new strategies of church 
growth or more effective communication, or by better 
“maintenance of the ecclesiastical machine,” but by the 
faith community's earnest quest for what is true. Rather 
than relying on managerial techniques that avoid questioning 
the implicit mastery and control, and fail to address the 
passivity and meaninglessness most people feel today, the 
depths out of which people are reacting needs to be 
addressed theologically. 


Rather than succumbing to practices and discourses of 
modernity that are epitomized by bureaucratic management 
techniques of a seemingly benign nature, the churches need 
to transform these practices and discourses because of how 
they work against community, diversity, dialogue, and 
deliberation. That is what it means for the church to hear 
and live in relation to the Word today: 


[The] Word has been separated, time and again, 
from its fullness and denied its solidarity with 
creation, its embodiment in incarnation, and its 
rhythm of resurrection and crucifixion. There is, 
however, pushing against the Word which has 
dominated our ordering, and ordered the 
domination, another reality of Word...as creative, 
interrupting, and transforming process...This is 
the Word that is the matrix of all living things, 
bringing them out of chaos, across the abyss the 
order so fears into life... This Word is embodied...it 
is both ground and abyss, it brings us into our 
differences, and yet it creates differences together, 
in solidarity. It is the Word which creates and 
transforms, which calls into question and fashions 
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anew...Beneath the Word of governance, command, 
and law [lies] a Word of plurivocity, embodiment, 
and connection." 


When this dynamic Word that grounds our personal and 
corporate life is ignored — when we live according to other 
“gods” - then those who seek to “speak the truth” to the 
reigning powers find themselves marginalized, silenced, or 
dismissed; seeking participatory, procedural, and social 
justice is treated as adiaphoral to the church’s proclamation 
and organizational life; voices and embodiments of diversity 
are overpowered, controlled, and managed so that their 
distinctive witness is ignored or blunted. 


Jürgen Moltmann, in his assessment of the modern church, 
viewed two of its roles as (1) dealing with the private realm 
of subjectivity and meaning, and 2) maintaining itself through 
practices of business management and bureaucracy (Theology 
of Hope, 31 1ff.). The problem is that in modernity, church 
and theology tend to become separate from each other. 
Managerial theories more than theological understandings 
determine how the church operates. The public world of 
society and the private world of subjective meanings do not 
meet. Instead, any possible encounters are displaced through 
the mediating bureaucratization of the modern church?. 
This avoids rather than address the malaise people are 
experiencing. 


Caught between individualism on one side, and bureaucracy 
on the other, people seek community. The modern church 
seeks to form this community, with a common sense of 
identity, but often does so by attempting to appease individual 
differences, typically through new techniques of management. 
It seeks to please people's subjective preferences, to play to 
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what their clients or consumers want, so as not to alienate 
them and lose their support. This results, Moltmann suggests, 
in “a fragile ark of hopelessness” in which the relation of the 
Word with the real yearnings and fears of the community 
are not explored. God’s Word as law and gospel is not 
communicated in ways that engage and transform the actual 
pains and brokenness of the world. The “cross,” “resur- 
rection” and “Pentecost” become empty symbols, devoid of 
power for transforming present historical realities. The 
church may provide private comfort, but in the process 
camouflages or sacrifices the truth that sets us free. 


The reception and reactions to the first draft of the sexuality 
statement in the ELCA (1993-94) illustrate how premodern, 
modern, and postmodern discourses can be in tension with 
one another. The conflicting discourses emerged around 
the topic of sexuality (specifically, homosexuality), but were 
far wider in implication than just this topic. A primary 
perception this event challenged was the premodern 
assumption that the institutional church should be the 
legitimator of unquestioned conventional morality, and the 
upholder of the predominant social order. Also challenged 
was the assumption that ELCA members have in common 
certain faith convictions that really do permeate how they 
think and live ethically. Premodern assumptions 
(unquestioned moral rules are authoritatively imposed), 
modern assumptions (morality is determined by an opinion 
poll), and postmodern assumptions (moral discernment 
emerges through participatory, transformative discourse) 
came into collision with one another. Also encountered, 
and fed by the media, was the perception that what comes 
from the church-wide offices is already a finished product, 
rather than part of a process of deliberation in which 
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members and congregations are being invited to participate. 
There were inherent tensions between those emphasizing a 
postmodern transformative participatory process, those 
insisting on answers being authoritatively imposed upon 
people, and those who view what is moral as emerging 
through an opinion poll. 


Since 1988, the church as a community of moral deliberation 
has been raised up as an emphasis in the ELCA work of 
studies, The assumption is that moral discernment comes 
through the plurality of transformative discourses arising out 
of the faith we confess. This is postmodern in its basic 
sensitivities, and congruent with the founding organizational 
vision of the ELCA. However, it can also be inherently 
disorderly, creative, and conflictual from the perspective of 
those for whom modern sensitivities of control and 
management prevail. It arises especially out of the experience 
of women and others who have been at the margins, and not 
in charge of theological and ecclesial realities. One of the 
incongruities is that of trying to “manage” the postmodern 
voices and sensitivities that have emerged in the ELCA 
through theories and techniques that are essentially modern, 
thereby missing and violating the particularities and passions 
that are really at stake. Because such modern management 
attempts tend to miss what is really at issue, they tend to be 
futile, thereby disillusioning even more the premodern 
yearning for the church to regain its control over the social 
order. 


An irony is that some who seek to secure the biblical, 
confessional identity of the church often attempt to do so 
in ways that reveal their own captivity to the modernity 
they decry. The ideology of the modern, autonomous self is 
frequently lamented. The individualism and loss of 
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communities of meaning are indeed serious challenges to the 
faith we confess, and especially to the public witness of the 
church in society. Just as troubling, however, are the ways 
in which these subjects have arrogated for themselves the 
right to universalize on the basis of their experience (usually 
unacknowledged), thereby imposing unquestioned absolutes 
on others, whose specific experience, reality, and identity are 
ignored if not violated. Those who differ from one’s self are 
caricatured in order to valorize one’s own self and beliefs. 
Impelled by a concern to defend or protect the church, as 
if it were “their” property, they lash out, sometimes abusively, 
at those who would challenge the church to think through 
in dynamic ways what it means to live out the faith in new 
contexts, with different voices, in the best of the reforming 
spirit. Christian faith, centered on the life of a specific 
person, has always been scandalous to those who mostly want 
to operate with abstract universals. God’s transcendence is 
expressed in God's willingness to be found in our company 
under conditions of human history in all their particularity. 


Congregational and synodical leaders who understood the 
process, and appreciated the sensitivities undergirding it, and 
invited others to participate in the process in that spirit, 
experienced something of the intended transformative 
discourse and moral vision, with significant implications 
for their sense of what the church is called to be about in 
our society today. Those who continue to cling to premodern 
convictions felt anxious, threatened, betrayed. Those for 
whom modern, rational sensitivities prevail were perplexed 
that the process could not be better managed. 


The future of the ELCA and of other churches will be 
strongly affected by whether the forces of repristination, of 
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management, or of transformation prevail... or can these very 
oppositions be transformed? 


[Originally written in September 1994; revised in January 
1996] 


Notes 


l Rebecca Chopp, The Power to Speak, Crossroad, 1989, 27-29. 
2 Chopp, (note 1), 81 
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LUTHERAN IDENTITY AND COMMUNION IN 
THE MULTICULTURAL CONTEXT OF ASIA 


Yoshikazu Tokuzen 


Generally speaking Christians in Asia are in the minority, with 
the exception of the Philippines (predominately Catholic) 
and the Batak tribes in Sumatra. Lutherans constitute a tiny 
part of this minority. In this brief presentation I shall touch 
on Lutheran identity between secularism/materialism and 
religious fundamentalism/pluralism, referring mainly to the 
situation in Japan. 

In 1800 there were sixteen Lutheran synods and groups in 
the USA, of which only six Lutheran bodies, two larger 
(ELCA and LCMS) and four smaller ones remained by the 
1990s. The ELCA came into existence following mergers of 
regional synods, while the LCMS took a totally different 
direction, namely the expanding of a regional synod. The 
Lutheran churches, so-called mainstream churches, 
experience a dwindling membership. In contrast, whereas 
in 1700 there were only two or three Baptist groups in the 
USA, there are fourteen today and their membership is 
growing. 

Recently I talked to a member of an independent, fund- 
amentalist congregation and was told how the congregation 
had grown “through splitting”. One large independent 
congregation had divided into two bigger independent 
congregations with hundreds of members — actually the 
number of their members did not only double but quadruple. 
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Differences of opinion among pastors regarding the 
interpretation of the gospel had brought about this 
development. 


One of the conclusions one can draw from the above is 
that in a multicultural and multireligious situation, such as 
in the U.S.A. and Japan, a religious group that shows its 
identity through the unique emphasis on the gospel, which 
can lead to a split, can impress people more strongly. The 
spirit of division, which emphasizes otherness, plays a bigger 
role than the spirit of fellowship, which rests on common 
witness. 


Bearing this in mind, how then can we speak of Lutheran 
identity and communion? 


“The changing Asia” is a common topic. Change refers to 
modernization in terms of industry and technology. Yet, 
generally speaking, Asia has retained its traditions, both in 
terms of culture and religion. Every part of Asia has its own 
cultural specificities and characteristics. Most of Asia, 
especially those areas where Chinese characters are used, 
follow the Japanese example in the areas of technology and 
economics. Secularism and materialism are widespread, 
while tradition remains in the background. 


Nevertheless, when visiting a Toyota factory or a company 
such as Mitsubishi, one will find a Shinto (way of gods) shrine 
in a corner or on top of the building. Ceremonies such as 
ground breaking and/or dedication of buildings are 
celebrated according to Shinto tradition and rituals. Whereas 
Shintoism is broad-minded enough for instance to have 
allowed people working for oil companies to become Muslim 
at the time of the oil-shock in order to get more oil from the 
Middle East, it is fundamentalist in the sense that it holds 
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that Shintoism encompasses everything. The Japanese 
economic scene is a result of an amalgamation of things 
modern and traditional. Fundamentalist tendencies are 
noticeable in Japan where practices such as the Tenno 
(emperor) cult or visiting the Yasukuni Shrine (shrine for the 
dead soldiers since the modernization) are being revived. Fifty 
years after the end of World War II, these phenomena 
mark a resurgence of religious tradition in Japan. The end 
of the cold war and the demise of communism may also have 
precipitated this development. 


Many people feel lost in today’s secular society. Parallel to 
the “New Age religions” in the USA, a number of new 
religious movements have sprung up in Japan since the late 
seventies. Either small groups that live and work together 
are formed, or fifty thousand people or so are gathered at 
Tokyo Dome for a mass meeting, using sophisticated 
propaganda and teaching aids (video and books). Both are 
oriented toward individualism and otherworldliness. The new 
religions, which had their heyday in the fifties, were group- 
oriented and emphasized this worldliness, promising a 
happy life and prosperity, The movements of the seventies 
are called “New New religions” and try to bring their 
followers out of the dry, inhuman, secular industrial society 
and put them into an individualistic religious microcosm. 
When speaking about Japan’s pluralist religious background, 
we have, generally speaking, three types of religions: 
traditional, new, and new-new. How can we speak about a 
Lutheran identity and communion in a society with this 
religious background? 


From the beginning, Christian churches have been wary of 
dialogue with traditional religions. This has been so not 
only because Christians are in the minority, but also because 
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they recognized that it was better to have almost no contact 
to Shintoism. A clear demarcation line was kept between 
these two, since Shintoism tends to be all-embracing. 
Churches have retained an isolated position in society. Some 
church historians have pointed to the uniqueness of this 
minority, namely that this minority (one percent of the 
whole population) is surrounded by a number of 
sympathizers (five to ten percent), who like to read the 
Bible, visit worship services or go to Christian schools and 
colleges. Thus Christians have exercised a stronger influence 
on society than their number would suggest. Lutherans are 
atiny group among this minority. 

Every Sunday we practice communion. Every congregation, 
including Lutheran ones, is like a family (20 — 300 members) 
living together, at least on Sundays, worshiping together, 
listening to the Word of God, celebrating the eucharist and 
having lunch together after the service. This formula has been 
adapted to the way social groups are formed in Japan: the 
pastor as father, the pastor's wife as mother and the 
congregation as the children. 


In 1993 the Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church celebrated 
its mission centennial assembly. The first Lutheran service 
was held at Easter, 1893. Some 4000 members from 
congregations from every part of the country gathered and 
celebrated the anniversary service with a eucharist. It was 
really a big family event. Through worship and eucharist, and 
the "Mission Centennial Declaration of Faith" (Appendix) 
as response, we confirmed that all of us from different 
congregations belong to this church. We also confirmed 
through the presence of many representatives of Lutheran 
partner churches from around the world, that we belong at 
the same time to the worldwide Lutheran communion. This 
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experience strengthened the spirit of solidarity with Lutheran 
churches in Asia in addition to the relationship to Lutheran 
churches and bodies in the USA and Europe. For this tiny 
group among minority Christians in Japan it was an occasion 
to see and touch the Lutheran communion in a very concrete 
way. 

I believe that the Lutheran churches in Asia will have a 
similar experience, when the LWF holds its Assembly in 
Hong Kong in 1997. The Lutheran communion will become 
visible not only for Lutherans and Christians but also for 
secular eyes. 


In the 1980s six “Luther Studies Symposia” were held in Asia 
as one of the projects of the “Asian Program for the 
Advancement of Training and Studies” (APATS) of the 
then Department of Church Cooperation. For a decade the 
writer of this short presentation served as chairperson of the 
continuation committee which dealt with the following 
topics, 


The Augsburg Confession in Asia Today (Hong 
Kong, 1980) 

Luther's Thought on Nature and the Natural in the 
Asian Context (Bangkok, 1982) 

The Holy Spirit and Christian Witness in Asia 
(Manila, 1984) 

Theology in Dialogue (Seoul, 1986) 
Responsibility for the World, Luther's Intentions 
and their Effects (Hong Kong, 1988) 

On Religions (Madras, 1990) 


(all papers are published by LWF/DMD) 
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This was an endeavor of Asian Lutheran theologians to 
confirm their Lutheran identity and to look for the relevance 
of this identity to the Asian scene. 


With regard to the meaning of a Lutheran communion in 
the ecumenical context in Japan and Asia, ecumenism at the 
local, national and regional levels is very important for 
Christian witness in a non-Christian environment. Having 
participated in two bilateral dialogues in Japan, Lutheran- 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran-Anglican, I would like to 
emphasize three points: first, while we speak out clearly on 
our Lutheran attitude we are open to listening to others. 
Second, when trying to understand the counterpart in the 
dialogue, we should be capable of translating the vocabulary 
and sentences of the other side into our own “language”. 
Third, as a dialogue in a so-called younger church, both sides 
should be conscious of the mission/ evangelism context in 
which we are sent into the world, concretely into this part 
of the world. What I say on those occasions, in dialogue or 
in ecumenical encounters, would be Lutheran, contemporary 
and Japanese. The Protestant churches in Japan are already 
in part practicing pulpit and altar fellowship. I have personally 
been invited to preach by congregations of other 
denominations, like Kyodan, the United Church of Christ 
in Japan and others. Most congregations celebrate open 
communion by inviting every baptized Christian to the 
table. Theologically speaking, we should have doctrinal 
dialogue in order to understand each other. In this respect 
we may hope and mention /ex orandi, lex credendi. 


In my college's refectory there is a poster from the U.S.A. 
which says: There are two things you give your children. One 
is roots, the other is wings. Tradition, especially if it is 
fundamentalist, can give roots but not wings. New and 
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New-New religions can give wings but not roots. I hope and 
believe that the Christian tradition, especially the Lutheran 
tradition experienced and practiced in the Lutheran 
communion, can give both roots and wings. 
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APPENDIX 


MISSION CENTENNIAL DECLARATION OF FAITH. 
FORWARD TO THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW (1993) 


We who are gathered at the Mission Centennial Assembly, 
together with those who are worshiping the Lord Jesus 
Christ in churches throughout Japan, proclaim our 
declaration of faith as individual Christians and as the body 
of Christ before our Lord and before the world. 


We Express OUR GRATITUDE TO OUR LORD WITH A FRESH 
AND LIVING FAITH 


The Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church was started in 1893 
in Suga, Kyushu by missionaries sent from the United Synod 
South from America. Today we come before our Lord with 
a new heart on this occasion of the centennial anniversary 
of our church, standing firmly within the history of the 
Christian church and the tradition of the reformation faith. 


Our Heavenly Father loves each one of us, forgiving us our 
sins through the cross and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
bestowing upon us everlasting life. The Holy Spirit is even 
now leading and supporting us. Above all, the Lord Jesus 
Christ has abundantly bestowed his gospel upon this land. 
Our hearts are full of gratitude for the devoted ministry of 
overseas churches and missionaries, for faithful pastors, 
and for all loyal believers that have gone before us. 
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Overcoming many difficulties and trials, they have faithfully 
given themselves in mission and service to this country 
within its culture and religious tradition. 


Believing that all things are the providence of God, we 
sincerely love, revere, trust, and thank the Lord Jesus Christ. 


We Make CONFESSION IN DEEP REPENTANCE 


The Lord Jesus Christ is the creator of the world and the 
ruler of all history. He gives to all Christians the task of 
mission. However when we look back upon our history of 
one hundred years which coincided with the one hundred 
years of modern Japan, we are painfully aware of our need 
for repentance because we have not always listened faithfully 
to the Word of God. 


Especially during the fifteen years of war including World 
War II, we did not faithfully observe the First Commandment 
to worship the Lord God only as our God, nor did we keep 
our Lord’s command to be peacemakers. 


As a result of the forced union of Christian churches in 
1941, our church weakened its confession, prayed for Japan’s 
triumph in war, and compromised itself with the military 
government. Thus we committed the sin of doing what we 
should not have done, and on the other hand of not doing 
what we should have done, both toward God and toward 
our neighbors, especially the people of Asia. Nevertheless 
we have neither publicly repented nor confess these sins, and 
until this day have refused to look squarely at this reality. 


Furthermore, in this age which seeks after material 
abundance and where the strong oppress the weak in 
competition, we have failed to conscientiously reflect on these 
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issues and have instead caused our neighbor much pain 
and have destroyed the environment. 


Also we have not faithfully fulfilled our responsibility to 
carefully nurture the gospel within the culture and traditions 
of our country. 


Moreover in our daily lives we do not always listen zealously 
to the Word of God and we often fail to convey the gospel 
to our families, children, friends and society. 


We sincerely come before our Lord in repentance, and ask 
forgiveness from both our Lord and our neighbors. 


Our HOPE AND OUR DETERMINATION 


On the occasion of this Mission Centennial, we the members 
of the Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church pledge anew, 
before our Lord and before all the world, to faithfully carry 
out the mission of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


God has established the church to proclaim the gospel. We 
are called to participate in the building of the church which 
Jesus himself is establishing in Japan. The church is the 
“body of Christ”. As Luther teaches: we, the clergy and the 
lay members, are “all priests” standing on the fountain of 
the grace of Jesus Christ, and are called to build a church 
that is faithful in listening to the Word of God and zealous 
in prayer. This church will then take concrete form as it is 
filled with the joy of the gospel and the hope of everlasting 
life, as it goes forth in power to evangelize, and as it becomes 
alive with love and true fellowship. 


Although we are tested daily by sin and temptation, we are 
called as clergy and lay persons to study the Word of God 
faithfully, and then put the Word into action in our daily lives 
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as we bodily witness God's grace to the world around us. 
Above all, we seek to eliminate all gender prejudice and other 
forms of traditional discrimination in order that each and 
every person may dedicate their gifts fully for the Lord. 


In this way we endeavor to truly become an evangelistic 
church which reaches out in gospel mission, rightly and 
fully proclaiming the teaching and deeds of Christ throughout 
Japan. We also strive to deepen our fellowship with other 
world Lutheran churches, at the same time striving for 
cooperation with other denominations. 


Our responsibility is not only for our own church, because 
God has entrusted us with the task of praying for and 
working for the establishment of the kingdom of God 
everywhere upon this earth. This means that we protect all 
life which God has created, strive for justice and peace, 
reconcile all people, and see that all related things are used 
according to God’s purpose of creation. We aim for a world 
where there are no nuclear weapons. We work for the 
elimination of all discrimination. We desire to walk with and 
be sympathetic friends to all people who are small, weak, poor 
or mourn. We serve earnestly and joyfully in carrying out 
these tasks. 


All of these things are possibly only by God’s support as we 
listen to Jesus Christ and are led by the Holy Spirit. Our Lord 
himself has promised to fully complete his work of 
redemption and creation. We hereby proclaim our faith as 
a people who live by trust alone in the Triune God - God 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit -and in hope of the life to 
come. 


“Maranatha, Lord Come Now!” 
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